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•i;;ji'his age of improvement, and in a Tvorid abounding Trilih great, 
^^hiater, and greatest men, we feel co small degree of em.bfeass* 
ment at the tibos^t of pasang the ordeal erf* public scrutiny in tbe 
^racfcer of an acthor. Snch an ideji, in, the commencement of 
tbose sections viach form tbe first part of tins work, was not en- 
^rtained, no, not even dreamcjd of, either in ©ur sleeping or 
waMng hours. Circumstances, however, have somewhat strangely 
conspired to lead matters on to this end, and which are as fol- 
lows ; — 

Sinotlthe days of oxtr yoath we have been an unworlhy mem- 
ber of tibe Methodist Ejascopal Chnreh- In the recent a^tataon 
of the abolition qnestion, (which h one with which we sympa- 
tMze, when restricted to proper limits,) the leaders of that move- 
ment, in tts tjtra form, together with those who follow in the 
wake, have seemed to feel and act as if they thought the/ had a 
speci^i miaaon from God to denounce — not only as thieves and 
robbers, bnt as the synagogac of Satan,, and many other like 
grave charges — those churches, and the membei-s of those 
ohurches which, as aa e vA, tolerate the relation as in agreement 
with the Scriptures. Having been thus personally, repeatedly 
assailed, both from the pnlpit and the press, as also the Church 
with which we stand connected, in the acceptance of challenges 
loudly and frequently ^ven, we volunteered the defence of our 
Church against the charge of pro^laverjism. Our fofit number 
was published, and the second forwarded for publication, and as 
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it was rc-taine^^rtu hand some four woeks before tlie edifco^Aked 
out his gurpose to rale me c?nt, by this time we had written the 
greater part of what is embraced in the Sirst part of this work. 

Having lhas made;fPine progress in the investigation, we de- 
ared, for our own satisfaclioD, as we should hare opporttraity 
(rem other cares, to pa«& oar inquiries tJitough the subject, and 
ascertain, so far as our cap^ty would bear us out in its examina- 
tion, whether or not we were in error, in the views entertained 
relative to the strictly Scriptural position of the Church. 

It dnis being known to some, who desired the further public!K_ 
tJon ^ my mannscript,' acd to others, on whonv the author ob- 
trodcd some of his numbers for critical remarks as to doctrine, 
and who thought it deserved a more permanent existence than 
an ephemeral appearance through the newspaper press, led to 
their presen-ation and an*angement in regular and consecutive 
order, till I had passed through what I regarded the Bible 
view of the subject, and had made an application of its general 
teachings, principles, and spirit, on the subject of slavery, to the 
principles and spirit of the Methodist polity. This being done, 
other questions, naturally arising out of the subject, pressed 
themselves on my attention, and which have also been written 
out, under a conviction that they would be of some importance 
to the world. 

In tins way it has swelled up into the shape of a little volume, 
and, as such, is likely to come into public notice. How exten- 
sively, and whether for good or for ill, time must determine. Of 
one thing, however, we (to change our phraseology before we 
tisc trp an the capita! Fb the printer may have) are deeply con- 
scious,— that we have sought only the truth, from the first to the 
last, and through every intervening step in this investigation; in 
which we have condensed our thoughts ii; a," email a compass as 
was practicable, in the examination of this subject in its con- 
nexion with God's moral and providential government of the 
world. 
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H^p} kok^ merely at ibe mr&cc of iMt^ wc^'^iossiHy 
lioaid haTC been condactcd to tlhe same, or lite concI-osiOTis 
^TiA the tiltra abolitionists of tbe day ; namely, &at jSarery is 
too cratstandingJf and ^pably wrong for a revelation from God, 
npder any circmnstaaces, to mj^e ani^jjiSlerant aUtiaon to it. 
Some -ray then wotild hare been sooght to explain away 
those passi^.s Trhichj||^em to recc^ii^ aod which appear to 
have been designed for, the government of the relation : and 
fiiiling in this, as we think every rational mind must do» 
jLhe next step woald have been, as we fear many of them have 
one, to reject the Scriptures, on account of such nw^gKtrous 
doctrines — so i^pngnant to oar natural rights, and contrary td 
the vcMCC of reason — as a revelatjon from God. 
' But when we endeavour to penetrate and look beneath the 
■surface, and regard it as a part of an administration that takes 
hold of tHs worfd in its connesoQ with an eternal state; tihat 
has more reference to the general than the individual good, — 'ehQ 
good of eternity, than the good of time ; or, in olher words, the 
greatest good, or greatest amount of good, upon the whole, of all 
concerned, for both time and eternity; it appears to us not 
only to be free from the objections alleged against it, but as 
commending itself to us as an exhiH tion of the united wisdom 
and goodness of the moral Governor of the universe, in making 
the beet^iarcumstances in this n in all other matters connected 
vith tJie defection of this revolting pronnce d his dominions | 
and of the tmth of which we think the reader will be fully sa- 
tisfied, by the time he shall have patiently and carefully passed 
through this little work. 

And we would here admonish him, that we think the %'arious 
parts are so dependent on, and 30 calculated to iUustrate and 
strenj'lhen each other, that he cannot well understand the sub- 
ject ill its complex character, without an attentive and careful 
perusaj of the whole. We make this remaik lor the benefit of 
those who examine a book as many do a newspaper — ^pick it up, 
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cas4. a cursoty and careless giance ever tts cohminf!, aaA|f the 
eje shosid csbW' iioth?ng that smts their faslsdions tastc|!chrow 
it asade as a fiuinre. Thong-htful miods^r-^^pecially at this janc- 
tcrc, w^ben the vhole coantrj, from the centre to the drcum- 
ference, feeJs iJs impettance; and our national councik, as well 
as our C2iurc^ organtzations, are trembling to their foundataons 
Tiader its fearful powc^— need no i*ith admonition. And 
if, as vre think it does, it shall be found to present the subjdst in 
' a Scriptural and rational light, and perchance in a somcxrhat 
dife:^nt., if cot in an entirely new light, to what it has ever been 
presented to the TForld, it will be read with anxiety; and that to<g 
trithout mcch solicttadc to whence it is, or peculiarities 
its Eterary dress. This leads ns to make a remark in refe- 
rence to s5y}e. 

It being the first-born of ooar pen for public scrutiny, we 
lliink we may, with fiome confidence, claim the indulgence 
the sobcr-miiided. And as for the fastidioasoess of that taste 
that ^jrili bow down and worship a jackdaw, becatise dressed in 
a peacock's feathers, we do not feel a very ponderous solicitude 
about grati^ing it 

That some portions of the work, ia point of style, may pass for 
all our e^pectafions pretensions, we hare no doubt; but that 
other portaons of it, in which we have had to do idth men and 
things that seemed to call for some severity or humonf, inay be 
r<^rded as coarse ?t»d common-place, and thus deficient in cor- 
TSct taste, w* are fully aware. After all, in this disordered 
world there are some coarse and •t'ulgar ideas ; and as words are 
the signs of ideas, in writiag about them, plain, unpretending 
men may very nattrrally 6<n into this error. 

We have felt some anxiety lest in some of our points of con- 
flict with those avowing siaveholding under all circumstances to 
be a bar to Church fellowship, we ha^'e somelimcs expressed 
ourselves in a way that may be regarded as too severe, and as 
favouring the principle and practice of elaverj'. This, howcA'er, 
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"ire J^ip^, intelligent reader, on looking camully over the 
wfeole ground, 'will be folly salisiied is not our poa6on ^ and 
AS to what may be tho^iteeming poir.1;, it is to be set down 
dihev to the wfiaknGss o? our common natorc, or as an honest 
trial to throw off the weight of an tintinttg effort, for opinion's 
sake, to crash and take Crasi ns what fttlle rcputataon we had, 
because we had, on liSII subject, th^. astounding impudence to 
think and speak for ourselves. 

Had we been base enough to suppress our conricnons of 
tenth, and surrender the dominion of our conscience to the 
i%norance, zeal, and bigotry of the Western leaders of ite oew 
organization, pofeibly we might now enjoy a reputable standing 
ampng those mistaken brethren. B'nt, in that case, we should 
have had so great a sense of personal tnoanness as to be with- 
out a conscious sense of personal rectitude in our own bosoms ; 
a sacrifice, wilih tis, entirely too great at which to purchase the 
favourable regards of any body of men, let alone, so far as we 
know them, master spirits and composiRg elements of that 
factaon. 

A thaoght or two more to the ultra brethrern or extreme men — 
men occupying extreme ground, both in the Ivorth and South. 
■Without suffering your feelings to be too much implicated in 
what 30a may deem the strong ground taken against your re- 
ppectivej|«)ations, examine these pages in the light of a prayer- 
ful deare to learn and know, that you may practise the truth ; 
it can do you no harm, but the contrary; to hold and practise 
the truth will always, on all questions, do ub good. If a first 
reading is not satisfactory, read it over again. And should you 
iizio! that we are ia eiror, point it oat, so as to satasfy m of that 
error, and we trust we shall have candour enough to renounce 
and retract it. li, on the other hand, as we think will be the re- 
salt, you shall be conducted to the conclusion that our position 
is Scriptural, reasonable, and therefore true, let not the piide 
of position car opinion deter you from embracing and avowing 
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that traihi^ Be bones^bc independent; aiB^tbe taie|||^wli!ch 
skill hive been itms mstrmnental in leadiag yon to the know- 
ledge of the truth oa this sahjecfc, recommend to the notice of 
others; give yourajd_ in promotang iJs most extencire circula- 
tion, that thereby ?Jtfe= largest measure of truth may be circu- 
bfted throughout our "wholg countiy. Do not ycrtirsclves, 
nor yet others., conntena&ee aay-ii^n or under-handed 
measures, to prevent either its examinatioa or circul^Rfen,-— 
hclpi fo lei ii have free course, run and be glorified ; for it is en- 
tirely too late ii? the day (o appeal to Authority, cmi, social, and 
reli^ous, for the suppression of truth, particularly Trherc th* 
troth is ficberly, dispassionat^y, and respectfoUy presented. 
We send it forth to its destiny. May Heaven make iis ^ay 
proapeiv *jis and glorious. 

The Author. 

M^'ch, 1S49. 
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AN ESSAY ON SLAVERY. 

PART L-PRELIIINARY STATEMENTS. 



SECTION I. 

r»n,» M 0. ™ ^ . <»^.^ „ 

EER ECCLGSIfcSnCAXi STJITED. 

The Scriptures not only require us to be " ready al- 
ways to ^ye to every man that asketh us a reason of 
the hope that is in us, with meekness and fear," which 
is ai^lional injunction, and worthy of a religion em- 
anating from God ; but they also require or enjoin it 
upon us, "earnestly to contend for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints." In a world like ours, abounding 
in free-thinkers, half-thinkers, and no-thinkers, the 
exhortation cannot but commend itself to our under- 
standifeg as an important one, and is clearly in evi- 
dence that its author regarded the "faith," or re- 
ligion, taught in the Holy Scriptures, as capable of 
a triumphant vindication against the objections of 
all cavillers, of whatever school. The history of the 
world, thus far, is in proof, that in this confidence 
he was not mistaken. For notwithstanding the various 
assaults which in various forms have been made upon 
it, it still exists; and instead of suffering harm by pass- 
ing the ordeal of rigid, scrutinizing investigation, has 
gathered strength in every struggle, and brightened in 
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every cc^lict; so that each succeedi^cdtites^n the 
march of mind i?erves onlv to confiraV its claims to a 
heavenlj origin, and show its complete adaptation to 
the weakness, wants, and wisdom of man, in all the 
variety of his condition. The progress of society, in 
every stage of m^tal and morai improvement, pro- 
portionately develops its superlative excellenc^jiaEd 
warrants the conclusion, that its priticiples waFnot 
only be found suited to the highest possible culture of 
mind and morals, but also the- most, if not the only 
effectual system, by which the character of man, in 
these lofty and distinguishing attributes of his nature, 
caiJ be ftilly developed. The fact that its ranks have 
furnished, and still continue to furnish, the most 
elevated and finished specimens of human greatness 
that the history of the world presents, is indubitable 
evidence of the truth of the above proposition. And 
with this commanding proof before us of its inafent 
practical utility, that it should have, ever and anon, 
to be contending with the embattled hosts of de- 
termined opposition, would be a problem of difHcult 
solution, but for the light reflected on this and 
similar questions by the language of the prophet, 
when he tells \is that *' the whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint and that men "do not know," be- 
cause they do not consider ; — the want of reflection 
being the cause of their ignorance; and that ignorance 
the cause of their opposition. In this, and similar 
language found in the Bible, is disclosed the true 
secret of all opposition to the principles and measures 
of the divine administration. The mind being en- 
feebled, and the heart corrupted by sin, in our stu- 
pid infatuation and heedlessness, though frequently 
called upon to "hear" and "consider," we will 
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not^te OOT&lves the trouble to thiiiJfcf" choosing 
rather to walk in the sight of our owti eyes, and 
after the desire of our own hearts, than lo hear and 
receive the word of heavenlj^ r instruction, which 
would redeem us from error, and guide us int^ 
all truth. . J.' 

.^ recent attack, insidiously made upon Christianity, 
is fli the denunciation of the Church and ?ilinistry, — 
the divinely instituted and appointed instrumentali- 
ties by which to convert the world, and build it up 
in the faith of the Gospel : and the reasons assigned 
are, first, the connexion of the Church with Slavery, in 
receinug;, and retaining in her communion, i>ersons in 
that relation ; and, secondly, that the jSfinistry, as the 
prominent actors and messengers of the churches, in- 
stead of. rebuking and wholly excluding it from the 
Church of God, connive at and lend their sanction to 
^f^state of things. Other matters enter into, or are 
embraced in, the general complaint ; some of which in 
an unqualified, and others in a qualified, sense, have 
our cordial approval ; such as intemperance, war, &c. 
These, we repeat, mainly constitute the reasons for 
the onset; and fomi the basis of urgent, inflammatorj^ 
derisive, and denunciatory appeals, loud and long, in 
the public ear, against the Church, and against the 
!Ministry and the Christianity of the present age. 
Especially in the slavery aspect of the question, 
does the trump of opposition wax louder and louder ; 
with the cry of "Down with the Church I" and 
"Down with the Ministry!" as the chief machinations 
and instnmients of his Satanic majesty (if their creed 
allows his existence) for cairying on, in this sin- 
disordered world, his work of min and death. 

And in this particular view of the question, profess- 
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ed Christfliis, in their individual |iid wglSized 
capacities, join hand in hand with infidelity ; at least 
so far as to proscribe, and hand over to the fatherly 
care of old ApoUyon, all those churches, as well as 
individuals, who, under any circumstances, tolerate 
the relation as being compatible with a creditable pro- 
fession of religion. Hence the recent organizagon 
of religious bodies, making it under all circumstances 
a bar to church fellowship ; and the untiring effort of 
those organizations, for opinion's sake, to bring into 
contempt and infamy all those, whether individuals 
or churches, who differ from them in the 'general 
scriptural view of this vexed question. % .$ 

We hear it from the pulpit and the platform, we 
read it from the press, that society would be vastly 
benefited if the convicts of our penitentiaries were 
turned loose upon the world, and the ministry, with a 
few honourable exceptions, (that is, those who embr^^ 
their peculiar views,) were shut up in their stead; 
and if any mean or wicked thing has been done 
in a distant neighbourhood, branded with peculiar 
marks of atrocity, enormity, and depravity, it is at 
once attributed to some pro-slavery class-leader, dea- 
con, elder, or preacher. And the churches also tiome 
in for a full share of the same exaggerated and de- 
nunciatory detraction. They are declared to be the 
" synagogue of Satan," — the " mother of harlots," &c., 
&c. ; and are represented by the most coarse and 
vulgar anecdotes ; such as give evidence of a deter- 
mination the most heated, as well as the most untir- 
ing, to heap all the odium that language and circum- 
stances can bring upon her, and thereby bring her 
into such disrepute as to become, instead of "the 
praise and glory of the earth," " a byword and hiss- 
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^' ing" ^ 'lii ril^lligence, — hoping thereb^as . they 
claim, to efFectl^fer reform ; but, as we fe^,r, and we 
think not without evidence, her final overthrow. 
The same principle of proscription is carried out in 

I a variety of resolutions, at their various meetings; 
one of which was the remote cause of this essay, and 
which., in substance, if not verbatim, was as follows : — 
"W$solved, That the churches that retain slave- 
holding are the greatest bEirriers to freedom, or bul- 
warks of the system ; aM that, in so doing, they yield 
the supremacy of the law of God, and substitute mea- 
sures of human policy and interest." 

Novi to ^e principle involved in this resolution, 
namely, that the reception and retention of persons 

. in the relation into the Church, all things else being 
right, is a'»:m^^si;re of human policy, in contravention 
of the Divine law, and brands the church so practising 
as ;^rslavery, we enter our solemn protest, and shall 
pr(^ld to give the reasons that govern our faith in 
this matter, particularly in reference to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which we have had the honour 
to be an unworthy member since the days of our 
boyhood. 

The jreader will first indulge us in the statement of 
a principle, or discrimination, that appears to us to 
lie deep at the foundation of this momentous ques- 
tion ; one that, so far as our reading is concerned, 
has been entirely overlooked, and is of superlative 
importance to its correct understanding ; namely, that 
slavery in its incipiency, and slavery as an element 
of organized society, are different things ; or, in other 
words, the relation of the parties thereto, in its diffe- 
rent stages, involves widely different degrees of moral 
turpitude. The man who kidnaps or steals a man. 
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and the>inan who buys him when^thus stolen, b,M ' '\ 
thus robs him of ali his rights, justly deserve the exe- 
cration of all upright society ; human language hardly 
furnishes adequate terms with which to express the 
deep enormity attaching to such conduct. And we 
think it was principally to this stage of the business 
that Wesley, Clarke, and others referred, whe|X; .they 
denounced it in such unmeasured terms. Siich a 
construction is due them, as it harmonizes that which 
would otherwise appear inconsistent in the views of 
these great and good men : of which in the sequel. 
But in a state of organized society, as in the United 
States, — where the parties who are now connected 
with slavery had no more to do with the original act 
of kidnapping, or man-stealing, by which it was lirst 
introduced, nor in the enactment 6f those statutes 
which authorize, guard, and begird it with all the 
solemn forms, intricacies, and sanctions of laW^fthan 
the man in the moon, — their relation thereto, 'as it 
appears to us, and must, as we think, so appear to all 
reasonable men, is widely different. In vain will it 
here be urged, that the retainer of the stolen goods is 
equally guilty with the original thief: the circum- 
stances are so widely different, that no sane mind 
capable of comprehending the question, and appre- 
ciating an argument, but will see and feel its fal- 
lacy. 

Now it is important to keep this discrimination in 
view, in order to understand properly the Scriptural 
and anti-slavery bearings of our ecclesiastical law. 

The subject of slavery comes up first in what are 
called our General Rules, where the positive and 
negative qualifications of persons applying for mem- 
bership among us are set forth in detail. Among 
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them is thfe^i^wing : — " The buying an^(or) sell- 
ing men, wom^ and children, with an iriiintion to 
enslave them," — ^which prohibits the persdil or " per- 
sons so practising from a place in our communion. 
This is slavery in its- ancipiehcy,-^the commence- 
ment of this diabolical business, — where we think 
the, greatest guilt attaches. And how a law which 
lay^he axe at the root of this tree of iniquity 
—which strikes at the very foundation of the whole 
matter, and cuts off all persons so offending from a 
place among us — can be regarded as a pro-slavery 
measure, we cannot understand. 

In the second place, the Discipline pronounces upon 
the general character of slavery, whether in its in- 
cipiency, or as an element of organized society, as a 
" great €SPife';§iA.nd by what process of reasoning we 
can arri^efskt the conclusion, that a statute thus fixing 
its^to upon slavery, as a " great evil," is pro-slavery, 
W^^nnot perceive. 

Next comes that part of the law which treats es- 
pecially of slavery as an element of organized society; 
and which bars any slaveholder from official station 
in the Church, where the laws of the State in which 
he lives will admit of emancipation, and permit the 
liberated slave to enjoy freedom ; and works the for- 
feiture of the ministerial character of any travelling 
preacher who in any way becomes the owner of a 
slave or slaves, unless he execute, if practicable, a 
legal emancipation, conformably to the laws of the 
State in which he may reside ; and, further, makes it 
the duty of the preachers to enforce on our members 
the necessity of teaching their slaves to read the word 
of God, and allowing them time to attend to the public 
worship of God. 
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These; .regulations, like the preceding ones, surely 
breathe aitt , anti-slavery spirit, and cannot, by any fair 
construction, be tortured into any other meaning. It 
may be objected, first, that these laws have not been 
faithfully administered ; and that the action of certain 
annual conferences, and some acts and doings of the 
General Conference, have not harmonized with them. 
To these objections we, for the present, make ii^ re- 
ply, not being sufficiently posted on these points to 
give a matured opinion; and having never claimed 
anything further, than that the Church, in her organic 
law, is opposed to slavery. It is objected, in the-second 
place, that the Church is too obsequious jo the ^tate 
— the spiritual to the civil power — in regard to efavery. 
This objection will furnish matter for our piext section. 

' * . 

SECTION II. 

OBJECTIOSS CONSIDEBED:— THAT THE CHIIKCH IS TOO OBSEQUIOUS TO THE 
STATE— THE SPIBITUAI. TO THE CIVIL POWER. 

Pursuant to promise, we will now examine the se- 
cond objection : — " That the Church is too obsequi- 
ous to the State — the spiritual to the civil power," in 
conforming her practice to the laws of the State, in 
receiving and retaining in her communion persons 
connected with slavery, on account of the difficulties 
interposed by the civil power in the way of emanci- 
pation. This, in a country like the United States, 
where the constitution of the general government 
protects the several slaveholding States in their right 
to hold slaves; and where the laws of such slave- 
holding States, to guard and protect this interest, have 
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i,^^ thrown im^eai|aents around it, rendering, it. almost, 
if not, in many,; instances, entirely imprapficable for 
the citizens of those States to liberate them/l^y^reiluirr 
ing the master, who iwiay not haive the means, when 
he would emancipate, to remove them to a free State ; 
and rendering the slave thus emancipated, for want 
of such removal, liable to be taken up the next week, 
moii^,' or year, and sold into perpetual bondage to a 
worse and more cruel m^s|er, is a grave subject, and re- 
quires our most serious attention. In examining it, we 
feel our want of more general reading ; nevertheless, 
we will-veijiture a few thoughts, showing our opinion. 

Frqm the '^constitution of human nature, it is mani- 
fest tnai.m^n was intended for society. His weak- 
ness when born into the world, and for several years 
thereafter^m^iyii^ting to entire helplessness ; his wants, 
which th9!t;?h|lpi|ssness can in no measure, not even 
the Jeast, suppljr, clearly indicate a social existence 
to ^^e be^n the design of the Creator in his forma- 
tion. 

His love of society, seen from an early period of 
infancy, and which continues unabated throughout 
the entire period of his earthly existence, is aJsp in 
proof of the above proposition. 

The constitution and attachment of the sexes, one 
of the strongest impulsions of our nature, and which 
in itself leads to society, is declarative of its truth. 

His capacity for mental and moral improvement, 
which can only be brought to any tolerable perfection 
in a social state, and which would be greatly re- 
tarded, if not totally defeated, on the anti-social prin- 
ciple, is in evidence that society is a prominent and 
essential principle of our nature. 

Thus his incapacity to provide for, protect, and 
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defend himself ; to indulge and gratify the social ten-^ 
dencies of his being; to develop his physical, mental, 
moral, and social powers* according to their capacity, 
demonstrate his formation a folly, his existence a fail- 
ure, on any other principle than that of a social state. 

Now if the principles and reasonings contained in 
the preceding remarks establish, as we think they do, 
the social character of human nature, government, 
being essential to such a state, is therefore necessary 
to the continued existence of the race. Ethical 
writers, or writers on natural law, take this view of 
the question, and attach such importance to the doc- 
trine, as to tell us that man cannot exist without it ; 
and that therefore any form of government . is pre- 
ferable to anarchy. The Holy Scriptures recognize 
this principle, not only by implication, from the 
historical account they give of the" sotiial state in 
which the race has been preserved, and the relative 
duties enjoined, growicg oat of such a state;' but 
by positive precept, as contained in the following 
passages : — " Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers; for there is no power but of God. 
The powers that be are ordained of God." Rom. 
xiii, 1. "Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake : whether it be to the king, 
as supreme : or unto governors, as unto them that are 
sent by him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well." 1 Pet. ii, 13, 14. 
Now an institution lying thus deep at the foundation 
of human nature, and so clearly ascertained, certified, 
and authenticated, as being essential to our continued 
existence, cannot, when once established, be lightly 
regarded with impunity. And the inquiry here forces 
itself upon us : What is its relative position in the 
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■ Divine administration over the world? Is it, subor- 
dinate to the spiritual power, or the Church, as has 
been claimed and practised by Popery ? Or is jt the 
supreme rule of duty^ under the limitations and re- 
strictions of the Divine law, and, as such, binding 
upon the conscience, regardless of the moral character 
of the. executive, or subordinate officers of the law ? 
This" latter view seems to us to be the true state of 
the question; and, as will: he immediately shown, is 
capable of the most clear and irrefragable demonstra- 
tion. As just seen, man cannot exist without society ; 
and society cannot exist without government : govern- 
ment, therefore, is essential to the existence of the 
race. The Church is only needed in the continued 
existence of the race : therefore, as the inevitable con- 
sequenc€^:her, subordinate position. And such seems 
to be the ?Hght in which it is presented in the New 
Te^ment. " Then went the Pharisees, and took 
counsel hdw they might entangle him in his talk. 
And they sent out unto him their disciples, with the 
Herodians, saying, Master, we know that thou art 
true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither 
carest thou for any man ; for thou regardest not the 
person of men. Tell us, therefore, What thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or 
not? But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and 
said. Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? Show me 
the tribute-money. And they brought unto him a 
penny. And he saith unto them, Whose is this image 
and superscription ? They say unto him, Caesar's. 
Then saith he unto them, Render therefore unto Ccb- 
sar the things which are Ccesar's ; and unto God the 
things that are God's." Matt, xxii, 15-21. "Then 
saith Pilate unto him, Speakest thou not unto me ? 
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knov«rest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, 
and have power to release thee ? Jesus answered, 
Thou coiildest have no power at all against me, ex- 
cept it were given thee from above : therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin." John 
xix, 10, 11. Other passages might be quoted, but 
these we think sufficient, in which the blessed Jesus, 
under the most public and trying circumstance^^ as- 
serts the supremacy of the civil power, and that power 
to exist by divine appointment : " Thou couMest have 
no power at all against me, except it were given thee 
from above." Therefore, whatever may have been 
the state of this question in the Jewish Church ; and 
whatever arguments might thence be drawn, in re- 
gard to the elevated position of the spiritual power 
during its continuance ; when it was superseded by 
the Gospel Church, its power in this particular, as 
well as many others peculiar to the Mosaic institution, 
passed away, giving place for the introduction of a 
kingdom not of this world. " Jesus answered, My 
kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews : but now is my 
kingdom not from hence." John xviii, 36. " And one 
of the company said unto him. Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. And 
he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you?" Luke xii, 13, 14. "And in the 
days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom, which shall never be destroyed : and the 
kingdom shall not be left to other people, but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand forever," Dan. ii, 44 ; that is, it shall not be 
blended with the secular or civil power, as was the Jew- 
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ill ^ 

■ ish Churchc Accordingly we find, in the teaching and 
example of Christ and the apostles, a recognition of 
the separation of the. Church and State, Luke ali, 14 ; 
and also of the supremacy of the civil power in all 
the duties of civil or organized society. Matt, xvii, 
34-27 ; Luke xx, 25 ; Rom. xiii, 1-7 ; Tit. iii, 1 ; and 
1 Pet. ii, 13, 14; Therefore we conclude, that what- 
ever we, as individual members of the Church, and 
as subjects of the civil {)d.wer, may regard as our duty 
toward the government under which we live, it is not 
competent for the Church, in her organized capacity, 
to array herself against the powers that be, or any 
of the civil duties legitimately growing out of the 
constitution under which we live, when they do not 
conflict with 'the law of God; If the constitution in 
its essentiiir principles is gdod, and their practical 
tendency itii detail is to secure the common welfare, 
it is our solemn duty, as citizens and as Christians, to 
support iti and obey all its clearly ascertained and 
properly accredited duties. For this we are respon- 
sible, not only as citizens and subjects of the civil 
government, by the laws of the state in which we live ; 
but as Christians, by the more weighty consideration 
that these civil administrations are taken into the 
Divine administration, and that the God and Judge 
of all, who " ordained the powers that be," will, in the 
final judgment, hold us responsible for any neglect 
of duty to the State. 

If corruptions or abuses, tending to subvert the ends 
of good government, have by any means crept into 
an administration carried on under a constitution in 
itself, good, it is then our duty, as citizens and as 
Christians; by petition, and all other peaceful mea- 
sures provided under the constitution, to seek to 
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hav^ such corruptions or abuses reformed. If the 
constitution, be in itself a bad one, and the operation 
of its essential or accidental principles tend to the 
sommon injury, or the injury of any portion of the 
community, it then becomes our duty, both as citizens 
and Christians, to take the proper steps to have it 
entirely annulled, altered, or amended, as will best 
secure the universal good. 

Should it be inquired, Has the Church, in her or- 
ganized capacity, nothing to do in this business — no 
part to act beyond the instruction of mankind in the 
principles and duties of Christianity, and build^g up 
believers in the faith of the gospel ? We answer, this 
is her direct and appropriate work — ^the mission God 
has given her to a sin-ruined world. this, as her 
principal, her first great business, shtTis to be ac- 
iively, vigilantly, and untiringly engaged*, " Christ 
crucified, the power of God and the wisdom of God," 
and, we will add, the goodness of God and the justice 
of God, is, according to the Scriptures, to be the all- 
absorbing theme — the moral lever by which to move 
the world, and move it in the right direction. All 
others are inefiicient, as principles of reforming power, 
in the sense in which she is directly charged with the 
world's reformation. 

True, the wide range of topics contained in the 
gospel, embracing every principle important to the 
happiness of man, as a civil, social, and moral being, 
presents various subjects of interest for the common 
good; — such as the great doctrine of human rights, 
the common brotherhood of man, the peace and tem- 
perance movements, &c. — ^which should claim the 
attention of the Church, to elaborate and enforce them 
upon the attention and practice of the world ; and so 
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# far as she fails in giving due prominence to all such 
useful lessons of instruction, she is recreaint to her 
duty in the great comrriission received froni her Lord. 
But this is to be done by moral suasion ; or the clear 
exhibition of these principles, in their practical utility 
and beneficial results ; and not by arraying the Church 
against the government ; nor yet by excluding from 
her fellowship persons who, by the operation of a civil 
power they did not personally create, and cannot per- 
sonally control, are involved in a great evil ; which, in 
its general character and consequences — aside from 
the circumstances above named — may be a great sin, 
withoui an ?bcpress or clearly implied warrant from 
the word of God. 

It may be objected here, that, numerically, the indi- 
vidual mert>li)^Brs of the Church have, as citizens of the 
State, the •control of the ballot-box ; and, failing to use 
it, do, as Christian citizens, become responsible for 
the evil ; and therefore the Church would now be jus- 
tified in their exclusion from her pale, and making it 
in future a bar to communion. This objection, we 
think, is not well founded, not being sustained by the 
facts in the case, the statistics of the Church showing 
that the majority of the citizens of the State are not 
members of the Church ; and therefore, as Christian 
citizens, they are in the minoiity, and have not the 
control of the civil power. 

But allowing, for the sake of argument, that they 
have the numerical strength by which to control the 
civil power ; and having failed to use it, is it not the 
duty of the Church to excommunicate them ? Should 
we grant this, still it does not follow that the Church 
would have the right to refuse admission to other ap- 
plicants for membership connected with the evil, 

2 
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because the individual members of the Church have, 
as citizens, of the State, failed to do their duty. 

But it is further objected, that the professing por- 
tion of the community, vv^ith their influence, that is, the 
numbers they could bring with them to the ballot-box, 
have the numerical strength to control the civil 
power; and not having done so, therefore it is the 
duty of the Church, so far as the membership who 
are connected with the evil is concerned, to exclude 
them ; and why not those unconnected with the evil ? 
who, in respect to the evil, have failed to do their duty 
at the ballot-box; and thus well-nigh unchurch the 
Church? 

But if we should, for the sake of argument, admit 
this also ; still the former difficulty occurs in all its 
force, and she therefore remains liable to a connexion 
with the evil. 

We, however, doubt the correctness of this last 
objection ; the moral sentiment of the age is not suf- 
ficiently matured to sustain it. And you ask where 
lies the blame in this matter? Possibly in different 
directions ; partly in the weakness and slowness of 
the human mind — enervated and clouded by sin — to 
discover, examine, comprehend, and carry out, in 
their practical bearings, those great principles which 
are to work this moral improvement ; — and partly on 
the Church, for not having, as the light of the world, 
furnished the necessary amount of instruction to form 
such moral sentiment. But she cannot now consist- 
ently atone for past delinquency, by excluding and 
debarring from her pale those who, by her neglect, 
are not qualified for this lofty range of moral duty. 
Now admitting the premises in this argument, namely, 
the separation of the Church from the State, and the 
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^' supremacy of the civil power ; the conclusion, as it 
seems to us, is inevitable, that it is not competent for 
the Church, under the present condition of organized 
society, to make the simple act of slaveholding, aside 
from the abuses of the system, a bar to Christian 
fellowship. It would be a violation of the great prin- 
ciple laid down in Scripture, "that it is required 
according to what a man hath, and not according to 
what he hath not." Thus, we think, by a simple 
course of obvious reasoning, we have arrived at the 
conclusion, so far as this view of the subject is con- 
cerned, that the Church is not pro-slavery. 

This is a subject, at this particular juncture, of super- 
lative importance to the American Church. And the 
writer feels exceedingly solicitous to be correct in the 
views he may entertain and advance on a question so 
momentous; And if, by any species of illusion, he has 
so far imposed upon his own understanding as to lead 
him from the path of truth, he is not aware of it ; and 
on being convinced — not by hard words, but by hard 
arguments— that he is in error, he will immediately 
renounce it. 

But it is claimed, on the principles here laid down — 
the separation of the Church and State, and the 
supremacy of the civil power — that the Church would 
be bound to admit to her communion highwaymen, 
adulterers, drunkai'ds, &c., if such practices were 
authorized by the laws of the State. The examina- 
tion of this objection will form the subject-matter of 
our next section. 
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SECTION III. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDEREa).— THAT THE SAME PRINCIPLES THAT RECEIVE SLAVE- 
HOLDERS INTO THE CHURCH, REQUIRE THE RECEPTION OF HIGHWAYMEN, 
' ADULTERERS, AND MURDERERS. 

In conformity with our promise, we will now ex- 
amine the above objection — that the Church being 
subordinate to the State, &c. This objection, fre- 
quently and clamorously urged by many, may, on first 
sight, appear not only formidable, but really insur- 
mountable. We are not so far intimidated by its 
supposed Alpine strength, as to be deterred from ap- 
proaching it with the lamp of reason and the light of 
truth, to examine its base, structure, and proportions, 
and ascertain whether there is not more sand than 
rock, more speciousness than solidity about it. 

And, first ; when we look fairly at it^ there appears 
on its face what logicians call " a begging of the ques- 
tion it being assumed that the laws of the State do 
authorize all these and like practices, which is not 
the fact with regard to either or any of them. For 
they are all taken and held in law to be offences 
against the State ; and all persons so offending are, 
on conviction thereof, liable to the penalties of the 
law. The objection thus far is only sand. 

But it may be inquired, Do not the laws of the 
State license houses of drunkenness and debauchery ? 
Facts compel us, in the nineteenth century, to answer, 
to our great reproach, that such is the law. But 
granting this, it does not follow that persons guilty of 
these practices are, on application, to be received into 
the Church ; for this plain and sufficient reason— the 
license laws merely allow, or authorize, such houses ; 
but do not compel any person, or persons, to keep 
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them ; much less do they compel any man, woman, 
or child, in all the land^ to frequent them, and revel 
in their midnight orgies of intemperance and unclean- 
ness. Whereas the laws of the State, with regard to 
slavery, do compel a man to become a slaveholder or 
owner. For instance ; the laws of many of the slave- 
holding States run thus : My father may be the owner 
of one hundred slaves ; he is about to die : by his last 
will and testament he leaves those slaves to me. Thus, 
by the strong arm of the law, I am made a slave- 
holder, possibly without my knowledge or consent. 
For we believe it is the practice, to some extent, for 
wills to be made privately ; the heirs knowing little 
or nothing about their contents. Or suppose he dies 
without a vjrill, and that I am his only heir, or one 
among maf^ij^ras the case may be ; by the law of the 
State in this ca^e also, I become the owner of slaves, 
whether I will or not. So that the cases are not 
parallel in any rational view we can take of them ; 
and the objection, therefore, totally fails ; it being all 
sand and show, having no rock or solidity about it. 

But in this connexion it may be well to look at the 
subject in another direction. It is urged, if the law has 
forced me into slavery, I can liberate the slaves, and 
thus secure their freedom. Should we allow this, for 
the sake of argument, it does not help the objection 
an iota. For it does not show how I may keep out 
of the difficulty or connexion ; but how I may get out 
when once involved. < 

And besides, my liberating them is somewhat pro- 
blematical. I can do it, having the means to remove 
them to a free State ; otherwise my doing so may not 
secure their freedom ; they being liable, for the want 
of such removal, to be taken up, and sold the next 
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week, or month, or year, into perpetual bondage, and 
myself in the mean while responsible for their support 
and good behaviour. 

Another evil, and one among the greatest belonging 
to the whole system of American slavery, and for 
which it is so justly denounced, must be inflicted by 
the liberation and indiscriminate removal of the slaves 
to a free State ; — the separation of husband and wife, 
parents and children. For it is a well-known truth, 
that the slaves belonging to different masters are inter- 
married for miles around on the different plantations, 
in the various sections of country where they live. 
So that, if we would liberate and remove them to a free 
State, unless it was a unanimous or universal thing, 
which is not to be expected, and is not contemplated 
by the measures we oppose, we should separate hus- 
band and wife ; and thus sin against God, by putting 
asunder that which he has joined together ; or against 
the slaves, should we not remove them, by placing 
them in circumstances where their condition may be 
worsted. For it is fairly to be presumed, that the 
man who would liberate them, could he do it without 
inflicting a greater injury than to retain them, would 
be more likely to sympathize with, and treat them 
humanely and kindly, than the human shark, who 
would buy them back into slavery or bondage, under 
the provisions of the law, when thus emancipated. 
So that, all things considered, the policy of liberating 
them under the circumstances supposed, which do in 
fact exist in some of the Southern States, is question- 
able, on the great principle laid down in the golden 
nile : " Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

But to place the objection in its strongest light, 
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namely : suppose the 'laws of the State, as nearly as 
the nature of the case: will allow, coerced men into 
highway robbery, adultery, drunkenness, &c., just as 
we have shown they do coerce men into slavery ; 
would not the Church be under the same obligation 
to receive the highwayman, adulterer, or drunkard, 
that she would be to receive a slaveholder ? We an- 
swer. No ! believing we are sustained by the following 
reason : The slaves were slaves, in the eye and by 
the force of law, to all intents and purposes, before 
they came into my possession ; and without any act 
of mine to set up, or establish a claim ; or should I 
deny, or refuse all claim or right in them, still, by 
the force of law, they are my property. There is no 
alternative. I have no volition in the case. Moral 
principle i#nbt finvolved ; for I have transgressed no 
law, human , or divine. I, therefore, am not guilty ; 
and, consequently, have no cause of repentance, so 
far as my connexion with slavery is concerned. But 
this reasoning will not apply to the highwayman, adul- 
terer, or drunkard. True, the law coercing them to 
the commission of robbery, adultery, drunkenness, 
&c., may have existed before they were born ; con- 
sequently without their agency. But the doing these 
acts in obedience to the laws implies volition. It 
may be a constrained volition, wrought up by the 
penal sanctions of the law ; still it is volition. They 
might have chosen otherwise ; and ought to have so 
chosen, at all hazards ; because a higher authority has 
said, " Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not commit adultery and choosing to obey 
man rather than God, they are guilty ; moral turpi- 
tude attaches to them by their own act of obedience 
to human authority, in despite of the authority of 
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God, who says, " Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they can do. 
But fear Him which, after he hath killed, hath power 
to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him." 
Thus, by a simple course of obvious (not to say irre- 
futable) reasoning, we have routed this objection, 
till there is nothing of it left. Other arguments are 
not wanting, were they necessary ; but " I speak as 
to wise men, judge ye what I say." 

But it is claimed that all the slavery in the United 
States is man-stealing— therefore wicked, and, by con- 
sequence, a bar to church-fellowship. TheRev. Ed- 
ward Smith, in our discussion in SenecavtJfe, ''(which 
grew out of the resolution before named,) staked the 
whole issue on this view of the question. We will 
look at it a little, and see if it will stand the test of 
rational investigatiqjn. If the major proposition in 
this argument is true, the minor logically follows ; 
and the conclusion is inevitable. For man-stealing, 
according to the Scriptures, is one of the highest 
crimes a man can commit against his fellow-man ; 
and he who is guilty, without repentance and resti- 
tution, if in his power, deserves death, rather than a 
place in the Church of God. But the question here 
arises, is the proposition true ? Is all the slavery in 
the United States man-stealing ? We think we have, 
in the preceding remarks, clearly demonstrated the 
utter fallacy of this proposition ; both as to the man- 
ner of our connexion with it, and the circumstances 
by, and under which, that connexion is continued. 
By proving, first, that we had no volition in said con- 
nexion ; and, in the second place, that under the cir- 
cumstances, we may either be compelled to retain 
them in slavery, or rationally conclude, all things 
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considered, thai it is; best for the slaves themselves 
not to liberate them. 

That the original act by which this Heaven-in- 
sulting and man-degrading business was commenced, 
and is perpetuated, is man-stealing, is not denied. 
But we are not now considering the question in its 
incipiency, or first aggressions, but as an element of 
organized society, — a part and parcel of the civil 
regulations of the State, by which the relation is 
formed, and the duties ' and responsibilities of the 
parties thereto are detailed and enforced. 

And, if we are not mistaken, the Scriptures make 
this dift^ption. When they speak of man-stealing, 
they represent the act as exceedingly flagitious, and 
denounce death as the punishment of the offender. 
" He that |l|[ateith a man and selleth him, or if he be 
found in Bis Kaiid, he shall surely be put to death." 
Exod. xxi, iO ; Deut. xxiv, 7, 

But when they speak of slavery as a civil relation, 
established in the State, as in Eph. vi, 5, 9 ; Col. iii, 
22, 25, arid iv, 1 ; 1 Tim. vi, 1, 2, &c. ; they enjoin 
a kind, humane, and Christian conduct on the part of 
the masters toward their servants or slaves; and 
faithfulness on the part of servants toward their 
masters, in all their relative duties. 

But it is objected, that the servitude spoken of in 
these pages is not slavery. We answer: probably, 
so far as the manner in which men become slave- 
holders is concerned, it is full two-thirds, or three- 
fourths, of all the slavery in the United States ; and 
so far as the Church is concerned, it is a rational 
conclusion, that still a greater proportion of them be- 
come slaveholders in this way. To what extent the 
circumstances above alluded to, and others of some 
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force that.'tnight be stated, operate to continue them 
in the relation of masters, we are not prepared to 
say; but we are fairly entitled to the conclusion, 
that they operate to a considerable extent, especially 
^0 fay as the Church is concerned. 

Now in the sense in which slavery is discussed in 
these pages-^for we speak not of it as a whole — ^we 
wish it distinctly understood, that we are not speak- 
ing of the right of one man to kidnip or steal another, 
and thus reduce him from, a state of freedom to a 
state of bondage ; nor whether the laws that create, 
regulate, and perpetuate it, are righteous and just 
laws ; nor whether it is right to treat slaves cruelly 
and brutally ; nor yet whether slavery as a system, 
as it exists in several of the slaveholding States, under 
the protection of the General Gfovernment, is right ; — 
but of slavery as a part and parcel bf the political 
and civil regulations of the State ; descending to, and 
continuing with us, by the force of law, and the cir- 
cumstances above noted, which that law throws 
around it. We say slaveiy, in this sense, to those 
thus connected with it, is not a sin. They have 
violated no law in becoming connected with it ; and 
may be governed by considerations of mercy to the 
slave, in continuing that connexion. Therefore, the 
resolution of the Georgia, and some other southern 
annual conference, " that slavery is not a moral evil," 
so far as this particular view of the subject is con- 
cerned, is true. 

And we might go further, and say, the buying or 
selling them, as an act of mercy to the slaves, is 
not a moral evil. Do not be startled, gentle reader, 
at the apparent boldness of this position ; hear us 
candidly and patiently through, and we think we 
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shall prove to your satisfaction that the truth lies in 
this direction. 

For instance: a slave is in the hands of a cruel, 
iron-hearted master, who abuses him in a most severe 
and brutal manner, denying him all religious privileges, 
etc. Now, suppose yourself not able to purchase 
such a one, and liberate him; but could make ar- 
rangements to purchase, by retaining the services of 
the person thus bought ; would you not be doing an 
act of mercy, in the sight of heaven and earth, 
toward that slave, if, after having bought him, you 
treated him with humanity and Christian kindness, 
allowing his religious privileges, and instructing him 
in the way of salvation ? The question is not, could 
not niore have been done for him? This may be 
granted ; buti haying done all you were able to do, 
have you smhed against God or man by so doing ? 
We answer, most unhesitatingly, No ! 

But then it is inquired as to selling, as an act of 
mercy. We answer on this wise : You or I may 
own a man ; some other neighbour may own his 
wife. She, under the heart-rending workings of the 
system, may be sold out of the neighbourhood into a 
more or less distant part. Suppose we had an oppor- 
tunity of selling the husband into the same neigh- 
bourhood ; where, in all other matters, he would fare 
equally well, or better than with us, and enjoy the 
company of his wife and family into the bargain ; 
would we not be doing him a kindness by selling 
him ? The question is not here, again, have we done 
the best that might be done? But, supposing we 
could do no better for him ; have we done wickedly 
in selling him into the hands of another master, where, 
all things else being equal, or better, he can enjoy the 
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additional happiness of his wife and children ? Reli- 
gion, reason, humanity, and common sense, answer 
No ! God, in the judgment at the last day, v/ill ap- 
prove the act : " Inasmuch &k ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me." The case, however, should be clearly 
and fully covered by the rule. The " pride of life," 
or the love of ambition or ease, should be vigilantly 
watched and guarded ; lest our own gratification and 
convenience, regardless of the good of the servant, 
lead us astray from the principle laid down. And 
in view of such liability, it would be the most pru- 
dent course to have the least to do with it that we 
possibly can ; and never, on any terms, touch, taste, or 
handle, in a case involved in any degree of doubt or un- 
certainty : " For he that doubteth is dam,ned if he eat." 

All other traffic in slaves is essential wickedness ; 
and the monster in human form who deals in the 
souls and bodies of men for the sake of gain, deserves 
the execration of all mankind. Worse ! To be de- 
livered over to Heaven's hangman, and lashed naked 
all around the horizon of heaven's circumference. 
Worse ! To be shut up in the dominions of old Apol- 
lyon, — handed over to the care of his Satanic ma- 
jesty, who will assign him, if not a comfortable and 
honourable place, the very best accommodations in 
all the infernal regions, in the shape of close and hot 
quarters. And doubtless, if he could disentangle 
himself from those chains of darkness, in which he 
is reserved unto the judgment of the great day, — 
fearing a rivalship in the reign of Pandemonium, in 
the character of this aspiring fiend, in the shape of 
humanity, — a sight over which all heaven weeps, 
and hell, — ^profoundest hell, grows pale with conster- 
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nation, — he would effectually and eternally secure 
him against further encroachments on the rights of 
his throne. 

If he can, may God have mercy on these, the 
devil's nearest relations, with all their aiders and 
abettors ; — and especially all those who breed human 
beings for market, as honest people do cattle, and 
horses, and other descriptions of stock. 



SECTION IV. 

OBJECTION CONSIDERED— THAT THE SAME PRINCIPLE THAT RECEIVES SLAVE- 
HOLDERS INTO THE CHURCH, REQUIRES THE RECEPTION OF THE P0LVGAMI3T. 

Since writing out our thoughts on slavery, as connect- 
ed with the - r^^^ and providential government of 
God ; a friend t,6 whom we submitted them for critical 
observation, and whose judgment is entitled to re- 
spect, offered verbally, if our memory serves us right, 
the following objection : That the Polygamist, on a 
profession of faith in Christ, is just as eligible to 
church-membership as a man in the slavery relation, 
on a like profession of faith. Shortly subsequent to 
our friend's objection, another friend placed in our 
hands the works of Doctor Channing on slaver}% 
whose views, if not in exact accordance with the 
above objection, would tend very much to strengthen 
such objections in the minds of those who, prior to 
their having read the Doctor's works, had embraced it. 
The difference, however, between them, as it appears 
to us, would be this : our friend, in defiance of existing 
civil authority, and the teaching of the Scriptures, would 
entirely exclude the relation from the Church. The 
Doctor would acknowledge the authority of the teach- 
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ing of the Scriptures, and, as we think, the relation as 
being compatible with a creditable profession of Chris- 
tianity : but at the same time oppose the essential right- 
fulness of slavery. For he says, " Of what avail are a 
few texts, which were designed for local and temporary 
use, when urged against the vital, essential spirit, and 
plainest precepts of our religion ?" In regard to the 
temporary character of the regulation of slavery as 
taught in the Scriptures, we are pleased to find the 
views we have offered on this aspect of the question 
sustained by so respectable authority. We think, 
however, that on the whole there is some little confu- 
sion of thought in the Doctor's views on this subject. 
In answer to the following argument in favour of 
slavery, viz., " Slavery, it is said, is allowed in the Old 
Testament, and not condemned in the New; Paul 
commands slaves to obey ; he commands masters not 
to release their slaves, but to treat them justly. 
Therefore slavery is right, is sanctified by God's 
word :" — he says, in vol. ii, page 99, " This reasoning 
proves too much. If usages sanctioned in the Old 
Testament, and not forbidden in the New, are right, 
then our moral code will undergo a sad deterioration. 
Polygamy was allowed to the Israelites, was the 
practice of the holiest men, and was common and 
licensed in the age of the apostles. But the apostles 
nowhere condemn it, nor was the renunciation of it 
made an essential condition of admission into the 
Christian Church. It is true, that in one passage 
Christ has condemned it by implication. But is not 
slavery condemned by stronger implication, in. the 
many passages which make the new religion to bon- 
sist in serving one another, and in doing to others 
what we would they should do to ourselves ? Why 
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may not Scripture be used to stock our houses v/ith 
wives as well as slaves ?" If by this language we are 
to understand the Doctor as placing polygamy and 
slavery in the same category, as to original right, 
there is no controversy between us. For with him, 
as the reader has seen, and will further see in the 
sequel, we do not believe in the essential rightfulness 
of slavery. But if we are to understand him, as my 
friend's objection supposes, that in the teaching of the 
New Testament the same tolerance is lent to the 
practice of polygamy that is lent to the practice of 
slavery, we must, for the following reasons, beg leave 
to dissent from both their views. And first: from 
the teaching of Christ and the apostles, it is obvious 
beyond controversy that a man is restricted to one 
wife, and a woman to one husband, at a time. Jesus 
says, " For tliis cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they twain 
shall be one flesh." Matt, xix, 5. And Paul says, 
" Nevertheless let every man have his own wife, and 
let every woman have her own husband." 1 Cor. vii, 2. 
" For this cause shall a man leave his father and mo- 
ther, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. And nevertheless let every one 
of you in particular so love his wife even as himself, 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband." 
Eph. V, 31, 33. In 1 Tim. iii, 2, 12, as also in Titus 
i, 6, the apostle, speaking of the qualifications of bishops 
and deacons, says, " they must be the husband of one 
wife." That is, we suppose, it was lawful for them 
to have one wife, — and but one, — at the same time. 
So that nothing can be more plain and clear than 
that it is the Divine will that every son of Adam 
should have a daughter of Eve, and vice versa. 
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And this view of the subject is very much 
strengthened by all that catalogue of Scriptures which 
allows sexual intercourse only in lawful wedlock ; and 
invariably restricts it under the fearful penalty of the 
Divine displeasure, both here and hereafter, to tfi¥ one 
lawful wife, or husband. So that there is no room 
for inference that the gospel dispensation, under any 
circumstances, recognizes or tolerates the lawfulness 
of polygamy, or a plurality of wives. 

For, second : While, as we have seen and proved 
by various passages of Scripture, and which might 
have been greatly multiplied, both from the Gospels 
and the Epistles, that it is according to the laws of 
Christianity for a man to have one wife, there is not 
the most distant intimation to be found in the New 
Testament that it will meet the Divine forbearance 
or tolerance that we have a plurality of wives or hus- 
bands, — that is, more than one at a time. And hence 
all approbatory allusions to the conjugal state in the 
New Testament are restricted to the husband of 
one wife, or the wife of one husband. 

True, it may be argued that, in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, in the language above quoted, 
where the bishops and deacons are restricted to one 
wife, by implication a plurality of wives would be 
allowable, to such as were not in the pastoral office. 
Should we for the sake of argument concede this, it 
would necessarily carry with it the following very 
embarrassing difficulty: that drunkenness, and all 
the other bad traits of character there enumerated 
and condemned, would be no objection to the Chris- 
tian character of those not in the pastoral office; 
which would be fatal to the argument. 

But another discrimination, of striking importance to 
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the correct understanding of the points of disagree- 
ment in which these two questions are presented in 
the New Testament, is that as above stated, while 
they^jriio where intimate that polygamy would be al- 
lowed or tolerated, and hence give no instructions 
for the regulation of a plurality of wives, or more than 
one at a time. They do, according to the Doctor's 
own acknowledgment, distinctly recognize and tole- 
rate the relation of slavery, as a temporary regulation, 
and give those instructions for its government which 
were calculated to make the best of it under the cir- 
cumstances; and which, on his acknowledgment, 
were in force up to the time of his writing the work 
from which we quote ; for he not only admits, but 
lauds, the private virtue and Christian love of those 
in the relation. On page 54, he says: "Absolute 
monarchy is still a scourge, though among despots 
there have been good men. It is possible to abhor 
and oppose bad institutions, and yet to abstain from 
indiscriminate condemnation of those who cling to 
them, and even to see in their ranks greater virtue 
than in ourselves. It is true, and ought to be cheer- 
fully acknowledged, that in the slaveholding States 
may be found some of the greatest names of our his- 
tory, and, what is still more important, bright exam- 
ples of private virtue and Christian love." Now 
how, in view of all these facts, it can be claimed by 
the Doctor that polygamy and slavery stand precisely 
on the same footing; and by our friend, that poly- 
gamy is just as eligible to church-fellowship as the 
slavery relation, we are at an utter loss to conceive. 
In either case, to make good their respective positions, 
they should give us the same unequivocal Scriptural 
laws, on the authority of the New Testament, to 
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govern polygamy in the Church, that are given for 
this purpose to govern the relation of slavery; or 
otherwise wholly disprove the applicability of those 
passages to the slavery relation that are clSing^ in 
its support. This the Doctor does not attempt ; but 
unhesitatingly admits their applicability and force 
temporarily, as before stated. And we- think our 
friend will not stake his reputation for critical autho- 
rity against the learning of the Church and of the 
world. And we think, instead of finding a like 
amount of Scriptural authority to govern polygamy 
in the Church that is found to govern the relation of 
slavery, as a temporary regulation, there cannot, as 
before stated, be found one single passage that, by any 
torturing, can be made to look to its recognition and 
regulation in the Church. And further, if polygamy, 
like slavery, was authorized by existing civil laws, and 
was to any considerable extent the practice of the 
country, the facts already stated — first, that it is the 
doctrine of the New Testament that a man shall have 
but one wife at the same time ; and, secondly, that 
there is not in all the New Testament the most dis- 
tant approbatory allusion to, or tolerant recognition 
of, the practice of polygamy — ^place the action of the 
Church on very distinct and entirely different grounds. 
In the case of polygamy, be the civil authority for or 
against it — ^law or no law — all we can learn from the 
New Testament respecting it, is clearly and une- 
quivocally against it, as an element of Church organi- 
zation ; whereas, the relation of slavery, on the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, as expounded by the best 
critical and literary lights the Church and the world 
have produced, was, in the days of the apostles, taken 
into the Church, and suitable directions given for its 
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regulation, as an element of religious society. There- 
fore the cases are not in agreement ; and the argu- 
ment that will sustain the action of the Church in the 
one^s^ affords no plea whatever in the other. And 
further, the principle of volition or agency involved 
in the case of the highwayman, adulterer, or drunkard, 
before alliififed to, applies, in all its force, to the poly- 
gamist. 

Note. On reading this section to our friend above 
alluded to, he informed us, that he did not intend to 
be understood as saying, that the ca^es were presented 
in the same light in the New Testament. Having, 
however, frequently heard the argument used by 
others, we insert the article. 



SECTION V. 

THE RELATION OF SLAVERY AS TAUGHT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Scriptures teach us that God is not careless of 
the conduct of his rational creatures ; that such is the 
essential goodness and rectitude of his nature, that he 
has an infinite pleasure in our doing right, and is al- 
ways displeased* with us when we do wrong. Right 
and wrong, or righteousness and wickedness, are rela- 
tive terms, having respect to some rule or law by 
which the moral quality of actions or relations is de- 
termined. That rule or law is the word of God — the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ; which 
profess to be, and are received by all Christians as, 
a revelation from heaven, for the instruction of man- 
kind in the principles and practice of moral duty. 
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And when we consider the ignorance and wants of 
the world, together with the essential character of the 
Author of the Bible, as a God of wisdom, truth, and 
goodness, as we might naturally expect, tfeSfer& is a 



tant for us to know, to guide us into all truth, in all 
the various relations and duties of the ^sent I'fe. 
On the verity of this proposition, we presume tiiere 
is no disagreement among Christians. And infidels 
have done homage to the Scriptures, by acknow- 
ledging and testifying to the sublimity and super-ex- 
cellence of their moral teachings. The difficulty is 
not as to the verity of what they teach, and its para- 
mount obligation on mankind as a rule of duty, but 
what they teach — what is their meaning on this, that, 
or the other subject. The most serious and heated, 
not to say angry and bloody controversies, have fre- 
quently grown out of mere diflferences of opinion as 
to what they teach : not so much, however, on ques- 
tions of moral duty, as on other notions and opinions 
that are not really essential to religion. Happily for 
the world, the reign of ignorance and passion is fast 
passing away ; while reason and truth are asserting 
and maintaining empire, to the honour of human na- 
ture, and the glory of Christianity. So that on ques- 
tions indifferent, we more generally agree to disagree; 
and conduct our disputations involving more essential 
points, with a marked spirit of courtesy and forbear- 
ance, as compared with former ages of the Church. 
Exceptions to the rule are not of so frequent occur- 
rence as formerly ; and, in Protestant Christendom, 
appear, so far as we are posted on the subject, to be 
mainly confined to the partisans taking different, or 
apparently diflferent positions on the slavery question ; 
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which we acknowledge to be an exciting question, 
and, without great precaution, liable to lead to 
different conclusions in our search after the truth ; 
and thep4grounds of difference in those conclusions 
mayj as we think, be summed up in the following 
considerations : — 

First : j^^r education, or the preconceived opinions 
we bring with us to the Bible, if we examine it at all ; 
by which its teachings are prejudged, and made to 
speak a language in unison with such education or 
opinion, either for or against, as the case may be ; — a 
state of mind, at all times, under all circumstances, 
and on all subjects, unfavourable to the eliciting and 
ascertainment of truth. Second : Views hastily drawn 
from a partial examination of the Scriptures, or from 
certain general principles laid down in the Bible, with 
which, it is believed, and confidently asserted, the 
slavery relation cannot be reconciled. 

Now, while it is a rational conclusion, that a man, 
who brings his preconceived opinions to the Bible 
for support, or who hastily and partially examines the 
Scriptures on this or any other subject, may arrive 
at erroneous opinions; it may be readily admitted, 
that general principles may be a safe guide to con- 
duct us to proper conclusions on any given subject, 
in the absence of specific law. But when we have 
the direct teaching of the Scriptures with regard to 
such subject, it becomes our duty to seek the best 
method of L.vpri 'iing and harmonizing what may 
seem contradiclory ; rather than array Scripture 
against Scripture, and thus make the word of God 
contradict itself. Or if the seeming or apparent dif- 
ficulty is above our comprehension, it would be more 
modest and becoming in us, to set it down to our 
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want of capacity to grasp the vastness of his plans 
of government and providence ; — concluding with the 
Psalmist, that to us " clouds and darkness " may be 
round about an administration, embracing a||^. worlds, 
sweeping over all timCs and extending throuiih all 
eternity; but rejoicing at the same time to know, 
that God sits above the clouds, and abo^^the dark- 
ness, and, with calm and unruffled dignify, surveys 
the harmonious workings of all its parts, and its final 
tendency to secure the common and greatest good of 
all his creatures. 

To the law and testimony, as the ultimate standard 
of appeal for the settlement of this question. For 
whatever position we may take, if it does not accord 
with, and cannot be sustained by, their teachings, it 
has not truth for its foundation. 

We will first call attention to the Old Testament 
Scriptures. And the question here arises, Does the 
teaching of that book recognize the relation of one 
man, as the servant and slave of another ; and the 
master or owner as having a right of property in 
such servant or slave ? 

In Genesis xvii, 12, 13, where the rite of circum- 
cision is instituted and enjoined, Abraham is com- 
manded to circumcise every man-child eight days 
old, born in his house or bought with his money. 
Now here appear to be two classes of dependents or 
servants, — one a household servant, the other his 
slave, bought with his money. For we find in the 
33d verse, that Abraham took Ishmael, his son, and 
all that were born in his house, and bought with his 
money, every male that was among them, and cir- 
cumcised them on the self-same day as God had said 
unto him. So that there were two classes independ- 
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ent of his family direct ; one of which was his pro- 
perty, having been bought with his money. 

In the 21st chapter of the Book of Expdus, where 
sundry l^aws are given respecting men-servants, we 
find the''"' relation and property principle not only 
stated, but distinctly recognized as a part and parcel 
of the political regulations by which Jehovah in- 
tended to govern the Jewish nation, and those of the 
heathen nations round about, who became incorpo- 
rated with them. The chapter opens with these re- 
markable words: "Now these are the judgments 
which thou shalt set before them." And those re- 
lating to the question under consideration, found in 
the 20th and 21st verses, are as follows : " And if a 
man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and 
he die under his hand, he shall surely be punished. 
Notwithstanding, if he continue (live) a day or two, 
• he shall not be punished ; for he is his money." In 
examining the Jewish law, the intelligent reader will 
observe the change in the penal sanctions, or punish- 
ment, by which the violation of these civil or politi- 
cal regulations are visited. 

"He that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall 
surely be put to death." 

" If a man come presumptuously upon his neigh- 
bour, to slay him with guile," — he is to die. 

" And he that smiteth his father or his mother, shall 
be surely put to death." 

" And he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death." 

But if he smite his servant, so that he die under his 
hand, he is to be punished ; should he live a day or 
two, and then die, he is not liable to any punishment; 
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the law presuming some other agency as the cause 
of his death, than the correction administered by the 
master. , 

It is to this principle in the political co^itution, 
or civil regulations, of the Jewish government^'^rela- 
tive to the correction of servants, that the laws of 
many, if not of all the slaveholding St^s, on this 
subject, are to be traced. This is the '^e to their 
origin, as appears from their close agreement in some 
of their details ; and also from the well-known fact, 
that all the governments of civilized and Christian 
nations have drawn largely on the principles of civil 
polity laid down in the Jewish Scriptures. 

We have not called up this case for the purpose 
of justifying, in this age of the world, and in a . coun- 
try where Christianity and civilization have received 
their strongest development, either the inhumanity 
of the laws for the correction or punishment of ser- ' 
vants or slaves, or the protection of the master in his 
worse than brutal cruelty in the punishment often in- 
flicted. But, first, for the information of those who 
may have no knowledge of this Jewish precedent, 
from which these laws are derived. And, second, to 
show the confidence these States may have in the 
correctness of their political and civil regulations, as 
being manifestly drawn, in this particular, from this 
precedent in the Jewish law; — ^hoping thereby to 
soften, in some degree, the asperity generally felt, 
and the bitterness of invective often indulged, in the 
expression of our sentiments and feelings on this 
very grave question ; and so far, and no farther, than 
may be in accordance with truth in the premises, 
stir up a feeling of sympathy, that will lead us to 
make due allowance for the overawing tendency of 
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authority drawn from that source ; and to expostu- 
late with them as rational and accountable beings, in 
the spirit of candour; and thus endeavour to 
show t\^m, that interest and duty conspire to require 
them, in this matter, to put away the evil of their 
doings. 

In the /twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Leviti- 
cus, comnlehcing at the thirty-ninth verse, the bond- 
servant or slavery relation, and property-principle, is 
again brought into notice, in a way, and under cir- 
cumstances, that mark its distinction from hired ser- 
vice or bond-service, as in the case of apprentice- 
ship. " And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be 
waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, thou shalt not 
compel him to serve as a bond-servant; but as a 
hired servant, and as a sojourner, he shall be with 
thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee. 
And then shall he depart from thee, both he and his 
children with him, and shall return unto his own 
family, and unto the possession of liis fathers shall he 
return. For they are my servants which I brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt ; they shall not be 
sold as bondmen. ,Thou shalt not rule over them 
with rigour, but shalt fear thy God. Both thy bond- 
men and bond-maids, which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you ; of them 
shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maida Moreover, 
of the children of the strangers that do sojourn 
among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their fami- 
lies that are with you, which they begat in your 
land ; and they shall be your possession, and ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a possession ; they shall be 

your bond-men forever ; but over your brethren, the 

3 
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children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another 
with rigour." 

It will be seen by the intelligent reader, that there 
is quite a difference made between the Jewisl^ervant 
and the heathen servant ; or those that were made 
servants of the families of the strangers that dwelt 
among them. With regard to Jewish se^nts, they 
were not to be ruled over with rigour by an Israelite, 
nor were they to suffer a sojourner or stranger to 
rule over one of their brethren with rigour in their 
sight. And in the hands of either Jew or sojourner, 
he was to be considered and treated as a hired ser- 
vant, and not as a bondsman ; and could not be re- 
tained in servitude in the hands of his brother longer 
than seven years, (Exod. xxi, 2,) unless by the vo- 
luntary agreement of the parties. And that there 
might be no deception or imposition practised in the 
matter, all such cases were examined in the most 
public and solemn manner, and ratified by a simple, 
but most significant rite, — ^the boring the ear with an 
awl at the door-post, which signified, says Clarke, his 
attachment to the house and family of his master, and 
his readiness to hear and obey punctually all his mas- 
ter's orders. Exod. xxi, 56. 

There seems to be a difference as to the length of 
time he might have to serve a stranger or sojourner, 
should he fall into the hands of such a one, — till the 
year of jubilee, which occurred every fiftieth year. 
This liability, however, was contingent. If himself or 
his friends were not able to redeem him, he had to re- 
main till the year of jubilee. If either were able, he 
could be redeemed at any time. There was no such 
provision in behalf of the other servants, bought of the 
heathen or of the families of strangers that dwelt 
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among them.. They were to be bond-servants to 
them and their children forever, and, as such, liable, in 
that capacity, to needful correction. 

Anot^r thought here in this connexion, and of 
some importance in establishing the property principle, 
is found in the fourth verse of the twenty-first chapter 
of Exodusfc^:where the children of the bond mother are 
said to pdriake of her condition, though the father 
may be entitled to his liberty. 

Now, that this general view of this grave question 
may not be disregarded and set aside as a thing of 
naught, it ought, or should be remembered, that the 
Almighty and allwise God personally delivered these 
several laws to Abraham and Moses ; as the reader 
will find by referring to the several books, chapters, and 
verses, from which we have quoted. . And it is, or 
should be, enough for man to know that God has 
spoken, to reverence his authority. 



SECTION VI. 

THE RELATION OF SLAVERY, AS TAUGHT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Having cursorily examined the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures on this subject, we will proceed in the next place 
to call attention to what is said about it in the New ; 
and passing over all merely incidental allusions, we 
will examine those passages that bear directly on the 
question. 

In 1 Cor. chap, vii, the apostle, when advising or 
enjoining persons in the various conditions of life to 
be content with the allotments of Providence, gives 
this general direction : " Let every man abide in the 
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same calling wherein he was called." And then, by 
way of particularizing, he says, " Art thou called being 
a servant? care not for it ; but if thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather. For he that is called in t^jie Lord, 
being a servant, is the Lord's free man : likewise also 
he that is called, being free, is Christ's servant." This 
language is spoken of a person in a stat^,;(>|. bondage, 
or slavery. Such is conceded to be its meaning, 
even by some of the most ultra abolitionists. Some, 
however, deny this interpretation ; claiming that it re- 
lates to hired service or apprenticeship; for whose 
sake, as to its true import, we will offer some thoughts 
by way of criticism, and which appear to us sufficient 
to settle the question. The language used is such as 
cannot be rationally understood of hired service or 
apprenticeship : " If thou mayest be made free," clearly 
implying the possibility that the persons addressed or 
spoken to may never obtain their liberty or freedom. 
And, as all know that hired labourers or apprentices, 
according to the laws governing those relations, do, 
at a stipulated time, obtain their freedom, the language 
here used can, by no torturing, be made to apply to 
such cases. But moreover, such a construction would 
involve the very serious difficulty that the apostle 
was endeavouring to unsettle those very useful and 
necessary relations of society. For it is clear, from 
the face of the passage, that a state of freedom from 
their legal term of employment or servitude was bet- 
ter for them, and, as such, to be preferred and sought. 
Now, not to say anything of the effect of such teach- 
ing upon the infant kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the world, which, doubtless, must have been most 
disastrous, how would the apostle appear before an 
intelligent universe, as a man of sound, discriminating 
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judgment ? It places him in a most unenviable predica- 
ment as a man of sense, and must, therefore, if it have 
any meaning at all, and we can form any just con- 
cept^on^f the ideas language is designed to convey, 
relate to a state of slavery. There is no getting away 
from this conclusion. 

The ne^passages found in the New Testament to 
which we shall call attention are, Eph. vi, 5-8 : " Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in single- 
ness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not with eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart ; with good-will 
doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men : know- 
ing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond 
or free." Col. iii, 22 : " Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh ; not with eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fear- 
ing God." 1 Pet. ii, 18, 19 : " Servants, be subject to 
your masters with all fear ; not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward. For this is thank- 
worthy, if a man for conscience towards God endure 
grief, suffering wrongfully." We take them all to- 
gether, because of their kindred phraseology and im- 
port. That these relate to a state of slavery, is clear 
from their import, or the common-sense meaning of 
the language used. In Eph. vi, 8, the apostle winds 
up his exhortation to the servants by this general re- 
mark : " Knowing that whatsoever good thing any 
man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free." Here is a broad line of 
distinction drawn between the condition of the per- 
sons spoken of ; the one is a bondman, the other a free 
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man. But it is urged here again, that the term bond, 
as here used, implies nothing more than the obligation 
of hired service or apprenticeships. This interpreta- 
tion, apart from its unsettling the meaning of 4he; term, 
as used by the apostle in his letter to the Corinthians, 
which we have just noticed, and elsewhere, in his vari- 
ous letters to the churches, as it appears:;|o us, falls 
very far short of the strength of the language used in 
these passages : "Servants, be subject to your masters 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling ;" and, 
" Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear." 
Now, the laws governing the relations of hired ser- 
vice or apprenticeship, do not invest the employer or 
master with such authority over the persons in his 
employ or service, as to require them to " fear and 
tremble, with all fear," &c., when they come into his 
presence ; and, for this reason, is of doubtful applica- 
tion. But if we understand it as relating to slavery, 
where the laws, as they always do, so far as our reading 
on the subject of slavery is concerned, give the mas- 
ter, in some sort, a right over the life of his slave, there is 
some relevancy in the language used. He may well 
be subject " with fear and trembling," " with all fear," 
lest his life pay the forfeiture of any seeming inatten- 
tion to, or want of respect for his master's authority. 

Whatever others may think as to the merit of 
this criticism, to us there is some force in it ; as it 
gives an easy and natural sense to the language em- 
ployed. In something after the shape of an accidental 
discussion with the Rev. Edward Smith, on the sinful- 
ness of slavery under all circumstances, so as to ex- 
clude the persons connected with it from the Church 
of God, he took the ground that these passages did 
not relate to a state of slavery. We threw this criti- 
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cism in his waj', and he was so pressed with the diffi- 
culty, that he could not, and did not, attempt to meet it 
in any other way than by roundly, repeatedly, and 
flat|j^ di|nying, that the master here spoken of was the 
object of the servant's fear ; contending that when 
Paul says, "Servants, be subject to your masters ac- 
cording t^i|he flesh, with fear and trembling and that 
Peter, when he said, " Servants, be subject unto your 
masters with all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward," had reference to God, and to 
God only, as the object of their fear. And after mak- 
ing one of his longest and strongest efforts to establish 
this garbling, by arguing that man was not to fear his 
fellow-man, proceeded to prove that God was the ob- 
ject of fear ispoken of in these passages, by the follow- 
ing quotations : " Be not afraid of him that can kill the 
body, and after that hath no more that he can do ; but 
fear him, that after he hath killed, hath power to cast 
into hell ; yea, I say unto you, fear him and, " The 
fear of man bringeth a snare passages as irrelevant 
as the gloss was unjustifiable ; and, on his part, an act 
of daring presumption on the ignorance and gullibility 
of the audience, unsurpassed in the history of such dis- 
cussions. For a school-boy, ten years old, capable of 
understanding the ideas conveyed by plain language, 
could and would tell you, that in those passages the 
master, and not God, is the object of the servant's fear. 

But furthermore, this garbling involves, necessa- 
rily, the following very gross absurdity, namely, that 
there are many Gods of opposite character. "Ser- 
vants, be subject to your masters with all fear," that is, 
(according to the Rev. E. Smith,) to God ; " not only 
to the good and gentle Gods, but also to the froward 
Gods ; for this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
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toward (some other) God endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fully." Now this extended application of the gloss, 
while it appears to us to be legitimate, renders the in- 
terpretation what it is in truth, supremely rijdicuJpus. 
And it may well excite our wonder, how a man of his 
acknowledged abilities, and large pretensions, — ^for he 
told us.in the discussion, that he had mora Itooks than 
any Methodist preacher he ever knew — that his library 
would weigh over a ton; and made some remarks 
about his head, as being equal to his number of books, 
and the weight of his library ; (big words from a large 
man, in a tall way, for intimidation and effect,) — could 
possibly embrace, announce, and labour long and hard 
to prove a doctrine, so manifestly at war with the 
plain common-sense understanding of the language 
used, and so ruinous to the essential character of the 
God of the Bible. The difficulty would have been 
fully solved to the reader had he been present, and 
heard the Rev. brother give the history of his becom- 
ing an abolitionist. 

He had been in all thirty years a preacher of the 
gospel. Twenty years of that time he had been a 
good anti-slavery man ; the last ten years an abo- 
litionist. So that during the space of twenty years 
studying and preaching the gospel, with all the ad- 
vantages of his number of books, the weight of his 
library, and the head God had given him, he could 
only get light enough to see that slavery was wrong, 
and thus become an anti-slavery man. Some aboli- 
tion documents, according to his own showing, were 
the honoured instruments of his conversion. And so 
easy was his faith, and ready the disposition of his 
heart to receive from this source what he had failed 
to learn from the Bible during the space of twenty 
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years reading and studying it, that before he had read 
the half of them he was converted out and out. So 
that, from his own account, it mattered but little 
whethelEi the unread half of those documents had 
been a mere rehearsal of the wondrous exploits of 
Robinson Crusoe, or Sinbad the Sailor : he was fully 
brought ^pr, and ready to face tq the music of their 
teachings. 

This docile state of mind preparing him to embrace 
the system; — his new-born zeal as a recent con- 
vert; — his loss of fraternal feeling for his former 
brethren ; — ^his firmness, or strong in his own way ;— 
together "with fancy's airy flight" of large success 
attending the new movement, with which the "Lion 
of the West " would be honourably connected ; all 
conspired to commit him fully. And he appears to 
be so absorbed with the importance of the subject, 
that we would say, he takes all for granted without 
examination ; and seems to think,- that all the world 
has to do on this subject, is to hear and receive the 
law at his mouth, and act accordingly. 

The next passage to which we call attention, is 
found in 1 Tim. vi, 1, 2. " Let as many servants as 
are under the yoke, count their own masters worthy 
of all honour, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are 
brethren ; but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful and beloved ; partakers of the benefit." 
Here the obligation of the servant " under the yoke," 
(a form of expression decisive of the slavery relation,) 
to obey both heathen and Christian, or believing mas- 
ters, is not only distinctly and clearly stated, but 
argued to vindicate the divinity, practical utility, and 
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excellence of the doctrines of the gospel they were to 
teach, " that the name of God and his doctrine be 
not blasphemed." And also the Christian character 
of the believing master is fully endorsed, " as bre|]biren 
faithful and beloved," and as having stronger claims 
on their fidelity, — "rather do them service," — from 
this very consideration. 

So that it unquestionably appears frorii this pas- 
sage, (if the relation here spoken of be that of 
slavery,) that the apostolic practice was to take both 
believing master and servant (or slave) into the 
Church, as the rightful partakers of its common privi- 
leges and blessings. And that such is its import, 
appears to us to be so very clear and conclusive from 
its face, as not to admit of rational quibble or doubt ; 
and which, in our next chapter, will show to be 
the opinion and interpretation of the most learned 
and accredited lights of the Church and the world. 

And this view of the subject derives no inconside- 
rable degree of strength from the language of the 
apostle Peter, when he speaks of "good and gentle 
masters," in contradistinction from "froward mas- 
ters." For when we reflect on the very discriminating 
use made of words and phrases in the Christian reve- 
lation, it is not fairly to be presumed that the apostle 
used this phraseology in that loose sense which would 
exclusively apply to those traits of character which 
we sometimes witness in men, apart from the con- 
verting grace of God. 

Another argument of great weight, in favour of the 
interpretation we have here given of the import of these 
various passages, is, that the obligation, or duty of ser- 
vants to obey their masters, is nowhere in them urged 
from considerations of right, but from principles of moral 
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goodness, etc. For the proof or correctness of this 
position, the reader is referred to the section con- 
taining the argument against the Divine light of 
sla\j^ry, as drawn from the law of revelation. Now, 
if this view of the subject be correct, the language 
of those various passages cannot well be understood 
as applyiiJg to hired service or apprenticeships. In 
these relations there is a principle of right involved. 
If I stipulate with a man for so much wages, for a 
certain amount of labour to be performed ; or take 
an indented apprentice for a specified time, to teach 
him my art or profession, whatever it may be ; they 
are responsible, on principles of right, to be faithful. 
Now a law enforcing their obligation to fidelity, that 
did not involve this principle of right, would be too 
loose to meet or?jj90ver the case, and therefore, in a 
civil sense, of no practical utility. Such we claim to 
be the fact in relation to the question before us ; and for 
this reason, that those passages of Scripture in contro- 
versy do not relate to these civil relations, but to that 
of slavery. Mark ! it is not intended to be said that 
they can have no application to those relations ; but, 
for the reasons above stated, that they were not origi- 
nally intended to, and do not, exclusively apply to 
them. 

Now, from the very clear, distinct, and unequivo- 
cal manner in which this subject is presented, in the 
Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian dispensations, it is 
somewhat difficult to conceive how a contrary opi- 
nion ever obtained, especially among men of sober 
and mature reflection, who, from the heart, implicitly 
receive the Holy Scriptures as a revelation from God. 
That superficial minds, which, on this subject, jump 
at conclusions, without the labour of examining it in 
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its connexion with the principles of God's moral and 
providential government, should see some difficulties 
hanging about it, is to be looked for on this as well as 
all other subjects that do not lie on the surface, as 
to be fully scanned and comprehended at one glance 
of their self-supposed flaming penetration. But, that 
men of sound judgment and patient thought should 
be led away by first appearances, has been to us a 
matter of some surprise, and which has led us to in- 
quire after the reasons in the premises. And the 
result of our cogitations is, that a remark we read, in 
•the days of our youth, in the works of Mr. Fletcher, 
on another subject, is true of this subject: — '"'That 
nothing is more common than for men, under the 
plausible pretence, of avoiding an extreme, rushing 



it has been too generally taken for granted, that if we 
admit that those Scriptures really do, and especially 
the gospel dispensation, endorse the Christian charac- 
ter of a master in the relation, we are thereby com- 
pelled to recognize the Divine right of slavery, as 
an institution specially appointed by God, as the 
Moral Governor of the universe. 

We, however, as we shall endeavour to prove in 
the sequel, to the satisfaction of the attentive reader, 
do not think this conclusion necessarily follows. 



into the other. 




Now, we fear, 
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SECTION VII. 

•By 

ORITICAI. AUTHORITIES. 

In our last sections we briefly reviewed those passa- 
ges of Scripture, found in the Old and Kew Testa- 
ments, which involve the slavery relation, and, as we 
claim, were given for its regulation; and have en- 
deavoured, by a variety of critical and argumentative 
remarks, to sustain the correctness of our position ; 
and which, to our own mind, we have made clear 
beyond reasonable doubt. We will next present to 
the reader's attention the views of several of^the most 
distinguished and learned commentators, theologians, 
and lexicographei^|4he Church and the world have 
produced for centuries. Indeed, had we time and 
space, we might collate the whole tribe of them ; for 
we believe there is not a single author extant, of pro- 
perly accredited and acknowledged critical ability in 
biblical and literary acquirements, who materially dif- 
fers from their general views on this grave subject. 
Hence our recent reformers discard their authority ; 
with what propriety, let a sober and candid public de- 
cide. And the more so, inasmuch as, if our present 
translation be incorrect, language has its laws of evi- 
dence, by which the true import of these several pas- 
sages can be fairly tried and decided, and the ques- 
tion in this way satisfactorily adjusted. 

We will first quote from the notes of Macknight. 

Eph. vi, 5 : " Servants, obey your masters," 6cc. As 
the Gospel does not cancel the civil rights of man- 
kind, I say to bond-servants. Obey your masters, who 
have the property of your body, " with fear and trem- 
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bling," as liable to be punished by them for disobe- 
dience. 

Colos. iii,22: ''Servants, obey in all things," &c. 
Though the word in the original properly signifies a 
slave, our English translators, in all places where the 
duties of slaves are inculcated, have justly transFated 
it servant; because anciently the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had scarce any servants but slaves ; and be- 
cause the duties of the hired servant, during the time 
of his service, are the same as those with the slave. 
So that what the apostle said to the slave, was in 
effect said to the hired servant. Upon these princi- 
ples, in translations of the Scriptures designed for 
countries where slavery is abolished, and servants 
are freemen, the word in the original may with truth 
be translated servant. In this a£^||e parallel passage, 
Eph. vi, 6, the apostle is very particular in his pre- 
cepts to slaves and lords ; because in all the counr 
tries where slavery was established, many of the 
slaves were exceedingly addicted to fraud, lying, and 
stealing; and many of the masters were tyran- 
nical and cruel to their slaves. Perhaps, also, he 
was thus particular in his precepts to slaves, because 
the Jews held pei*petual slavery to be unlawful, and 
because the Judaizmg teachers propagated that doc- 
trine in the Church. But from the apostle's precepts 
it may be inferred, that if slaves are justly acquired, 
they may be lawfully retained ; as the gospel does not 
make void any of the civil rights of mankind. 

I Tim. vi, 1, 2: Let whatever Christian slaves are 
under the yoke of unbelievers pay their own masters 
all respect and obedience, &c. 

2. And those Christian slaves who have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, fancying that they 
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are equals because they are brethren in Christ ; for 
though all Christians are equal as to religious privi- 
leges, slaves are inferior to their masters as to sta- 
tion. 

Titus ii, 9 : " Exhort servants to be obedient," &c. 
Slaves exhort to be subject to their own masters, and 
in all things lawful, to be careful to please them, &c. 

1 Pet. ii, 18 : Household slaves, be subject to your 
own lords with all reverence, although they be unbe- 
lievers ; and give obedience not only to the humane 
and gentle, but also to the ill-natured and severe. 

We quote next from Burkitt. 

1 Tim. vi, 1 : Christianity frees persons from sinful 
slavery or bondage, but not from civil servitude and 
subjection. Observe the general duty required of all 
servants towardsf^eir masters. 1. Their infidel or 
unbelieving masters ; they are required to carry it du- 
.tifuUy and respectfully toward them. 2. Their be- 
lieving and Christian masters ; they should not despise 
them because thev are brethren. 

Tit. ii, 9 : " Exhort servants," &c. The souls of 
the poorest servants, or slaves, for whom Christ died, 
must be of precious account with him, &c. 

1 Pet. ii, 18 : " Servants, be subject," &c. Thus 
let Christian servants be subject to their masters, 
whether Christian or heathen, giving due reverence 
and respect. 

The following is from Thomas Scott's Notes and 
Observations : — 

Lev. XXV, 44-46 : The Israelites were permitted to 
keep slaves of other nations, perhaps in order to typify 
that none but the true Israel of God participate of 
that liberty with which Christ has made his people 
free. But it was also allowed, that in this manner 
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the Gentiles might become acquainted with the fme ' 
religion : and when the Israelites copied the example 
of their pious progenitors, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was overruled to the eternal salvation 
of many souls. 

1 Cor. vii, 21, 22 : If then any one had been con- 
verted in a ststte;;of slavery, (which was the common 
case of servants in those days, thi^.is. of a very large 
majority, in many cities and cbuntries,) and he was 
the property of a heathen master, let him be less so- 
licitous about his liberty, than about glorifying God 
in that trying situation^^, But if he was able, or had a 
fair opportunity of obtaining his liberty, he would do 
well to "embrace it. The converted slave, however, 
was called to the noblest libertv ais a freedman of 
Christ, and emancipated from ^^^'s yoke. 

Eph. vi, 5-9 : The apostle n^r exhorts servants, 
who had embraced Christianity, to be obedient unta 
their own masfers according to the flesh, that is, td 
whom they were subjected in temporal matters. In 
general, the servants at that time were slaves, the 
property of their- masters; and were often treated 
with great severity, though seldom with that systema- 
tic cruelty which commonly attends slavery in these 
days. But the apostles were ministers of religion, 
not politicians ; they had not that influence among 
legislators and rulers, which would have been requi- 
site for the abolition of slavery. Indeed, in that state 
of society as to other things, this would not have been 
expedient; God did riot please miraculously to inter- 
pose in this case ; and they were not required to ex- 
asperate their persecutors, by expressly contending 
against the lawfulness of slavery. Yet both the law 
of love, and the gospel of grace, tend to its abolition 
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far as they are known and regarded ; and the uni- 
versal prevalence of Christianity must annihilate sla- 
very, with many other evils, which in the present 
state of things cannot be wholly avoided. 

In the wisdom of God, the apostles were left to take 
such matters as they found them, and to teach servants 
and masters their respective duties, in the performance 
of which the evil ^^}M be mitigated, till in due time 
it should be extirpated'by Christian legislators. . And 
after various instructions, as to the manner in which 
servants or slaves should be. governed by the princi- 
ples of Christianity in doing' their duty, he remarks, 
on the other hand, believing' thiasters ought to act from 
the same principles, and in the same conscientious 
manner toward tlieir servants, whether these were 
Christians or not^t^rcising their authority with hu- 
manity and gentl^dess. 

i Col. iii, 22-25. Thus the poor slave who singly 
aimed to please God, even in obeying the unreasona- 
ble commands of a harsh and severe master. 

1 Tim. vi, 1-5. The apostle next directed, that 
Christians who were "under the yoke" of slavery, 
should quietly attend to the duties of their lowly situa- 
tion ; counting their own masters entitled to all the re- 
spect, fidelity, and obedience, which that superior re- 
lation demanded, and not supposing their religious 
knowledge, privileges, or liberty, gave them a right to 
despise their heathen masters, to speak or act disre- 
spectfully to them ; to disobey their lawful commands, 
or to expose their faults to their neighbours. This 
they ought to attend to, that the name of God might 
not be blasphemed, and his truth and worship reviled 
among the Gentiles, by means of the failure of Chris- 
tian servants in acknowledged duties. And such of 
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iheni as enjojed the privilege of believing mast^ 
ought by no means to despise them, or withhold from 
them due respect and obedience, because they vrere 
brethren in Christ, and so upon a level in respect to 
religious privileges ; but rather to do them service 
with double diligence and cheerfulness, because of 
their faith in Christy and their interest in his love, as 
partakers of the inestimable bene&ls of his salvation. 
This shows that Christian masters are not required to 
set their slaves at liberty ; though they were instruct- 
ed to behave toward t^^i in such a manner as would 
greatly lessen and neajiy Iwinihilate the evils of slavery. 
It would have excitedtntfch confusion, awakened the 
jealousy of the civil powers, and greatly retarded the 
progress of Christianity, had theLUberation of slaves 
by the converts been expressly re||^rod by the apostles ; 
though the principles of the lawl3m the gospel, wfeen 
carried to their consequences, will infallibly abolish 
slavery. Thefee things Timothy was directed to teach 
and enforce, as matters of the greatest importance ; 
and if any persons taught othenvise, and consented not 
to such salutary words, which were indeed the words 
of Christ speaking by him, and an essential part of the 
doctrine according to godliness, he must be considered 
as a self-conceited, ignorant man, who, being puffed up 
with an opinion of his ovm abilities, was ambitious of 
distinction and applause, though entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the real nature and tendency of the gospel. 
The picture here drawn of the great body of the 
croakers, so far as we have heard them on this subject, 
is to the life ; the likeness is perfect, 

1 Peter ii, 18-25. The apostle Peter exhorted ser- 
vants to obedience, even in stronger language than his 
beloved brother Paul had done. These were general- 
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ty slaves, and many of ihem lo heathen masters, who 
used them very cruelly. 

Next WQ quote from the Comprehensive Commen- 
taries. 

1 Tim. vi, 1,2: " Let as many servants," &c. If 
Christianity finds servants under the yoke, it continues 
them under it ; for the gospel does not cancel the obli- 
gations any be Ulidet, either by the law of nature or 
mutual consent. If servants that embraced the Chris- 
tian religion should grow insolent or disobedient to 
their masters, the doctrine of Christ would be reflect- 
ed on for their sakes, as it had made men worse livers 
than they had been before they received the gospel 
Or suppose the master was a believer and the ser- 
vant a believ^^r too-i would not that excuse him ; be- 
cause in Christ llfc^Hl is neither bond nor free? No, 
by no means : they that have believing masters let 
them not despise them, because they are brethren ; 
for that brotherhood relates only to spiritual privileges, 
not to any outward dignity or advantage ; nay, rather 
do ihem service because they are faithful and beloved. 
They must think themselves the more obliged to serve 
them, because the faith and love that bespeak men 
CImstians, oblige them to do good, and fliat is all 
wherein their service consists. 

We will now introduce to the attention of the reader 
the views of Dr. Adam Clarke on this subject. 

Gen. xvii, 13. " He that is bought with money " — a 
slave. 

Isaiah Iviii, 6 : "Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke ?" The Dr. commences his 
notes on this chapter, "Cry aloud, spare not. Never 
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vras there a louder cry against the hypocrisy, i^il^" 
more cutting reproof of the ^vickedness of a people, 
professing a national established religion, having all the 
forms of godliness without a particle of its power," 
And then on the sixth verse he says : ''iSow can any 
na^on pretend to fast, or worsiiip God at all, or dare 
to jM^ofess that diey believe in the existence of such a 
being, while they cany on what is, called the slave- 
trade, and traffic in the souls, ^k>od, and bodies of 
men ? O, ye most flagitious of knaves, and worst of 
hypocrites ; cast off at oace the mask of religion, and 
deepen not your endless pferdition by professing the 
faith of our Lord JeSSK>t3irist, while ye continue in 
this traffic." 

1 Cor. vii, 21 : " Art thou called being a servant ? 
care not for it ; but if thou majw'^w made free, use 
it rather.*' Art thou converted WChrist while ihoiii 
art a slave ; the properly of another person, and bought 
with his money ? care not for it. This will not injure 
thy Christian condition ; but if thou canst obtain thy 
liberty, use it rather : prefer this state for the sake 
of freedom, and the temporal advantages connected 
with it. 

Verse 22 : " For he that is called "-—the man who, 
being a slave, is converted to the Christian faith, — " is 
the Lord's free man his condition as a slave does 
not vitiate any of the privileges to which he is entitled 
as a Christian. On the other hand, all free men who 
receive the grace of Christ, must consider themselves 
the slaves of the Lord, i. e. his real property, to be 
employed and disposed of according to his godly 
wisdom. 

In these verses the apostle shows that the Christian 
religion does not abolish our civil connexions ; in re- 
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" ifeifeKbe lo ihem, where it finds us there it leaves us. 
In whatever relation we stand before our embracing 
Christianity, there we stand still : our secular condi- 
tion being no further changed than as it may be effect- 
ed by the nifeUcration of our moral character, &Cv As 
the reader can see by reference to his commentaries. 

In his general remarks at the close of the chapter, 
we find llie foltomng paragraphs : — 

"The « inversion which the Scriptures require, 
though it makes a most essential change in our soulsj 
in reference to God, and in our works, in reference 
both to God and man, mak^ none in our civil state : 
even if a man is called, i. ©oaverted in a state of 
slavery, he does not gain his manumission in conse- 
quence of his coi^ersion ; he stands in the same re- 
lation, both to the €tatc and his fellows, that he stood 
in before ; and is ti?>t to ass-ime any civil rights or 
privileges, in consequence of the conversion of his soul 
to God. The apostle decides tlie matter in this chap- 
ter, and orders that every man should abide in the 
same calling wherein he is called." 

" I have entered the/ more fully into this subject, be- 
cause it, or allusions to it, are frequently occurring 
in the New Testament. And I speak it here once for 
all. And to conclude, I here register my testimony 
against the unprincipled, inhuman, anti-chrislian. nnd 
diabolical slave-trade, with all its authors, promoters, 
abettors, and sacrilegious gains, as well as against the 
great devil, the father of it and them." 

Eph. vi, 5-8 : " Servants, be obedient," <fec. Though 
the original frequently signifies a slave or bondman, 
yet it often implies a servant in general, or any one 
bound to another, either for a limited time or for life. 
Even a slave, if a Christian, was bound to serve him 
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failhfuily ; by >Vliose money be was Lx)ught, 
ever illegal that traffic may be considered. In h^then 
countries slavery is, in some sort, excusable ; among 
Christians it is an enormity and a crime^ for which 
perdition- has scarcely an adequate pla<fcc> of punish- 
ment 

" With fear and trembling," because the law gives 
ihem the power to punish you for ^ every act of dis- 
obedience, - ? 

Verse 8. "SVliether he be bond, — a, slave bought 
with money. 

Cdossians iv, I : "Masters, give unto your servants 
that which is jv'ist and ©tittal,"^ &c.. As it is bondmen 
or slaves of whom the apostle speaks, we may at once 
see with what propriety this exhortation is -given. 
The condition of slaves among iho Greeks and Ro- 
mans was wretched in the extrrase. They could ap- 
l>eal to no law, and they could neither expect justice 
nor equity. 

1 Tim. vi, 1,2. The word (in the original) here 
means, slaves converted to the Christian faith ; and the 
yoke is that state of slavery ; and by masters, despots, 
we are to understand the heathen masters of those 
Christianized slaves. Even these, in such circum- 
stances, and under such domination, are commanded 
to treat their masters with all honour and respect ; that 
the name of God, by which they were called, and the 
doctrine of God, Christianity, which they had profess- 
ed, might not be blasphemed; might not be evilly 
spoken of in consequence of their misconduct. Civil 
rights are never abolished by any communications 
from the Spirit of God. The civil state in which a 
man was before his conversion, is not altered by that 
conversion, nor does the grace of God absolve him 
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■saj claims which either the state or his neigh- 
bour h^d upon him. All these outward things continue 
unaltered. 

Verse 2. " And they that hare believing masters, 
[who have been lately converted, as well as them- 
selves,] let them not despise them," supposing them- 
selves to be their equals, because they f re their breth- 
ren in Christ, and grounding their opmionon this, that 
in him there is neither male nor female, bond nor free ; 
but although all are equal as to their spirituaJ privileges 
and slate, yet there still continues, in the order of 
God's providence, a great disparity in their station ; 
for the master must ever be, in this sense, superior to 
the servants. But rather do them service — obey them 
the mote cheerfully, because they are faithful and be- 
loved ; faithful to God's grace — ^beloved by him and 
his true followers. 

Titus ii, 9 : " Exhort servants to be obedient." The 
apostle refers to those who were slaves, and the pro- 
perty of their masters ; even these are exhorted to be 
faithful to their own despots, though they had no right 
over them on the grounds of natural justice. 

We hiive been thus particular in quoting thus large- 
ly from the notes of Dr. Clarke, for the following 
reasons : 

First. He is often quoted by the True Wesleyans, 
and others who sympathize with then? in their peculiar 
views, as supporting their position. 

Secondly. He is proclaimed as being contradictory, 
or inconsistent with himself, in his views on the sub- 
ject of slavery; in all of which they, as we think, are 
guilty of either ignorantly or wickedly misrepresent- 
ing him, as we shall proceed to prove. 

A careful, candid, and impartial examination of his 
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notes and obssiralions on this subject will gir^ 
following analysis : H 

1. That the slave- trade, or incipient morements in 
this inhuman and ^abolic traffic, is a crime of the 
greatest magnitude; against which Ws enters his 
solemn protest 

2. That although in heathen countries — ^ihat is, in 
heathen goTeraments — slavery is.^some sort excusa- 
ble ; it is in Christian countri€a^i«ifeit is, when estab- 
lished bv Christian govern ments — an enormity and 
crime, for which psrdttioa. has scarcely an adequate 
place of punishment. ' " 

3. Bat when it cxisl^Nta an element of organized 
sociely;-*-feowever rej^hftnsible the Christian country 
or government, which has established thelfeation, 
may in their public capacity be,«--aQ individual who 
is connected with it, by the opeTSition of public law, 
may be a good Christian, faithftil to the grace of God, 
and, as such, entitled to all the privileges of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Now it is confidently believed that, in substance, 
this analysis comprehends all he has ever w-ritten, in 
his commentaries or elsewhere, on this subject. And 
with what pretensions he can be represented as favour- 
ing the True Wesleyan or kindred movements, we are 
at an utter loss to conceive. As we think, no man 
understanding what he has written can honestly be- 
lieve it ; much less, without violating the command- 
ment, " Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour," so represent him to the world. 

And as to the charge of contradiction and inconsis- 
tency, it is equally a gratuitous misrepresentation. 
For, as we have seen, his position is, that the first acts 
of aggression, or the slave-trade, is essential wicked- 
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nei»|;;U»at a state of slairciy is contrary to natural 
justice^ therefore Christian countries or gorcmments, 
trhich establish or continue such a relation, are gmlly 
of a great enormity. But xrhen it has once obtained 
ss an element of civil society, and is providentially in 
the hands of those who did not create or cannot con- 
trol this state of things, or, in other mvoixIs, in the hands 
of a portion of the people, it may exist aside from its 
abuses, without pnejtTdice to the Christian character 
of those in the relation. 

We will next quote from Mr. Benson. 

I Cor. vii, 21-44 : " Art tho^callfsd being a servant ? 
[or bond-man, as the word pn?feriy signifies,] care not 
for it; [do not much regard it, nor anxiously seek 
liberty : do uot suppose that such a condition ^lenders 
thee less acceptable to God, or is unworthy of a Chris- 
tian ;] but if thou mayest be made free, [by any lawful 
method,] use it rather. [Embrace the opportunity.] 
He that is called in [or by] the Lord, to Christian sav- 
ing faith, being a servant or bondman, is the Lord's 
freeman, being delivered by him from the slavery of 
sin and Satan, and therefore possesses the greatest of 
all dignities. Likewise — in like manner, — he that is 
called, being free from the authority of any human mas- 
ter, is Christ's servant or bondman ; not free in this re- 
spect ; not at his o\vn disposal ; not at liberty to do his 
own will, but bound to be obedient and subject to Christ. 
Surely, as Goodma observes, ' the apostle could not 
have expressed in stronger terms his deep conviction 
of the small importance of human distinctions than he 
here does : "when speaking of what seems, to great and 
generous minds, the most miserable lot, even that of a 
slave, he says, Care not for it.' To which Doddridge 

adds, ' If liberty itself, the first of all temporal blessings, 

4 
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be not of so great importance, ^as that a mSiTi^^f^j^S 
with the high hopes and glorious consolations q§Chris- 
tianity, should make himself rery solicitous about it, 
how much iess upon those comparatird^^ trifling dis- 
tinctions on which many lay so dispf^rtionate, so 
extravagant a stuess.' " 

" Brethren, let erery man," &c Here the apostle 
repeats the same advice a third ^itoe in the compass 
of a few verses, inlfending, L^Etifa&t thinks, to correct 
some disorders among the Christian slaves at Corinth, 
who, agreeably to tbgj^ctrine of the false teachers, 
claimed their Uberty,<»|(lhetence that as brethren in 
Christ they were on aii" equality with their Christian 
master*. ^ 

Eph. vi, 5-8 : ** Servants,'' &c. Bond-servants, or 
he may include also those who v^ece in the station of 
hired servants; be obedient to your masters; for 
the gospel does not cancel the civil rights of man, 
whether he be bond or free^ a slave or freeman; 
whether he be the greatest prince or the meanest 
servant. 

1 Tim. vi, I, 2: Because the law of Moses did not 
allow Israelites to be made slaves for life without their 
o^vn consent, it seems the Judaiiing teachers, with a 
view to allure slaves to their party, encouraged ihem 
in disobejing the commands of their masters. This 
doctrine the apostle condemns here, as in his other 
Epistles, by enjoining Christian slaves to obey their 
masters, whether believers or unbelievers. Let ser- 
vants, or slave? rather, under the yoke of heathen 
masters, count them worthy of all honour, — all the 
honour due from a servant to a master — ^that the name 
of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed, that is, 
evil spoken ofi as tending to destroy the political rights 
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T^|Bp|^Q<i> And th&j that hare bdiaving masters— > 
whic&for any to have rs a great prmlege— iet ihem 
not despise thc*n — pay tlieiii the less obedience — be- 
cause they pre brethren in Christ, believers, and in that 
respect on a leTel vrith them. They that lire m a re- 
ligious community know the danger of this, and that 
greater grace is requisite to bear wth the fswolts of a 
broths^r, than a ima\ of the world or even an infidel. 

We will next quotie ^fi^mi Richard Watson. In his 
" Biblical and Theological Dictionary," on ti>e word 
servant, he remarks : — . 4- . 

" This word generally sij^^es a slave. For for- 
merly, among the Hebrews «(Ki nei^ibouring nations, 
the greMer part of servants were slaves ; thxt is to 
say, iiifey belonged absolutdiy to their masters, who 
had a right to dispose of their persons, their bodies, 
goods, and even of tfteir lives., in some cases." 

From his Life, or one of his addresses as contained 
in hfs Life, by Jackson, he says, " Our opinions as a 
body [the Wesleyan Connexion in England] respect- 
ing slavery as a system, have Jong been known 
throughout the West Indies. But as it is equally 
known, by all persons who v^ili do us Justice^ (hat our 
luissionar/es arc restrained from agitating ail abstract 
questions of this kind, both in puHic and private ; 
and that we hold it as a most sacred Christian duty, 
that obedience should be paid by slaves to their 
owners, and that seditions and insurrections are 
crimes of the highest nature, no exceptions hrtye ever 
Ijeen taken to our missionaries on this acwunt." — 
Page 296. 

Again, on the same and follomng page : — 
" Wherever policy may be proper, we think it out 
of place in the proceedings of a reli^oas body; &nd 
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wish it most dearly to be understood, that whiji^^: 
ask protection for our missions, ax the ground |^ their 
inculcating peace and- good order in the colonies, and 
our missionaries being restrained {mm ^joterferencc 
v^ilh the civil concerns of the populati^^^Hmr society 
in this country is but of one sentiment on the subject 
of slavery as a system." 

Servant, in Scripture a slave — bondman. — Web- 
ster. ^ 

In this collection of names, renovrned as men of 
superior literary and critical attainments, we have 
omitted the name of tV^iey, for the reason that his 
tract on slavery would ^nr6t properly range under the 
head of critical authorities. It, as a whole, speaks 
for its^f, with regard to the abandoned iniquity of the 
system, in its be^nning and end. And we could 
wish that his tract was written on the heart of every 
slaveholder, their aiders and abettors. Doubtless it 
would soon put an end to the accursed system. That 
tract, however, is particularly addressed to the first 
movements, or incipient measures of the system. 

As before intimated, we might have greatly swelled 
the number of our critical authorities. But these we 
think sufficient. And the special object we had in 
view, was not to endorse their respective and peculiar 
views of slavery, but the true import and application 
of the term servant, as found in the various passages of 
Scripture we have quoted in this investigation ; to- 
gether "With the Christian character of those in the 
relation, and the apostolic practice of receiving them 
into the Church. And, as the reader will have seen, 
they each and all sustain the position we have taken 
on that subject. 

It being probably the most appropriate department. 
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"^i^j^^J, in ihss coiiofexion, devote a few moments' 
atten|ipn to the historical aspects of this question. In 
the march of its agitation, the voice of history has 
been appealed to, for the weight of its authority in its 
adjudicatio^Kftd is claimed, with his usual confidence, 
by the Rev. Edward Smith, as supporting the ultra- 
abolition measures. For he tells us, in his published 
address, entitled, " The Bible against Slavery," de- 
livered in the Sixth '$^sby terian Church of Cincin- 
nati, March 19, 1843, "I have examined no Jess 
than twenty thousand pagesi of octavos and quartos, 
to ascertain one single fac^^o know whether Gre- 
cian or Roman slavery ex^soded to, and existed in 
the provinces of the Roman Empire, in which the 
churches were located to which these regulations 
were given. Six^is^ Paul's Epistles were written to 
churches in Europe ; namely, one to Rome, two to 
Corinth, two to ThessaJonica, and one to I^ilippi .... 
We will now cross the Hellespont, and go into Asia 
Minor. Here the churches were located to which 
these regulations were given : the Epistles in which 
the regulations under consideration are found, were all 
addressed to churches located in Asia Minor. But in 
these countries neither Roman nor Grecian slavery 
existed. These were the last countries conquered by 
the Roman arms. Here Augustus C^sar robed him- 
self in the imperial puiplc, and made these countries 
Roman provinces twenty-eight years before the birth 
of Christ ; and from that time slavery began to de- 
cline. It was the policy of the Roman Empire to al- 
low the conquered provinces to retain, for the most 
part, their own religion and laws, under Roman mas- 
ters. It was emphatically an empire of religious 
toleration." (This is far from being true, as the per- 
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secutions that obtained under different emperors, 1b( 
at home and abroad, abundantly prove.) " TJse an- 
cient laws of these countries prohibited slavery, as 
well as in the kingdom of Egypt; ai:jd. when con- 
quered by the Greeks and Romans, slavery was not 
introduced into them ; so that at the time of writing 
these Epistles they were free from slavery. They 
were free provinces of the Roman Empire. And if 
slavery was not in the country, it could not get into 
the Church. Those who say that St. Paul took slave- 
holders into the Church^take the affirmative of this 
question, and must prdve that slavery existed in 
these provinces. This they cannot do. I challenge 
them to the task. And though I am not bound to 
prove si negative, I could prove, had I access to my own 
library, that there was none theiffef. I say, my own 
library, because I have the proofs iiiarked, and could 
turn to them with but little trouble." 

We desire to examine this Very singular extract in 
various points of light, besides the one above pointed 
out in reference to religious toleration. 

First : As to the palpable contradictions contained 
in it. He tells us, — 1. In these countries neither Ro- 
man nor Grecian slavery existed. 2. The ancient 
laws of these countries prohibited slavery ; and when 
conquered by the Greeks and Romans, slavery was 
not introduced into them ; and yet, twenty-eight years 
before Christ, when Augustus Caesar made them Ro- 
man provinces, " from that time slavery began to de- 
cline." Query : If it was prohibited by their ancient 
laws ; if neither Roman nor Grecian slavery existed 
there ; and if, when these countries were conquered 
by the Greeks and Romans, it was not introduced 
into them, how did it get there ? And if it was not 
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t^^,- how could it " %gm to decline ?" A solution 
of the^queries, by so profound an historian as the Rev. 
brother, would doubtless throw some light on this 
question ; ui^^^s, in self-contradiction, it should claim 
too near a rlrationship to the above. In that event, 
the darkness would be doubly profound. 

Second: He tells us he is not bound to prove a 
negative. We areffiot satisfied that he is correct in 
this declaration. It ifi£ty be true that, as a mere de- 
bater, or partisan, he was not bound to do so. But 
we have yet to learn, that it is compatible with the 
character of a reformer or G^nstian minister, on any 
question of morals or religion,, to resort to such trick- 
ery or manoeuvring, to sustain himself or his position. 
Our reflections have led us to an entirely different 
conclusion ; one t|^|piich we think we shall be sup- 
ported by the intetf^lnce of the world ; namely, that, 
as a reformer or minister, if he actually is in posses- 
sion of the proofs above claimed, — ^proofs that must 
have considerable weight on this great moral question, 
it is his imperative duty, by satisfactory references to 
the authorities which he has in his "own library, 
marked," and to which he can turn "with little trou- 
ble," to furnish them for the benefit of the race. And 
that he cannot be innocent in withholding this intelli- 
gence, and the good its communication to the world 
would do, is proved by the language of the apostle 
James : To him that kiioweth to do good and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin." 

It being now about the sixth year since his address 
was published, and the fact, according to his own 
statement, of his having the proofs marked, so as to 
be able to turn to them with little trouble, is proof 
that he cannot plead want of time as a reason why he 
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has not performed this good service to the worT^^i'e- 
fore this day. And if, as he claims, he ha^ those 
proofs marked, we are very confident, that so far as 
the time is concerned that would be required to give 
those proofs to the world, his labour in ^o'doing would 
be of a hundred-fold more importance to mankind 
than anything else claiming his attention for the same 
length of tinie. 

And he cannot plead, as an excuse in- this matter, 
that it had slipped his memory: For in the discussion 
before alluded to, when this matter was introduced, 
we objected to the repetition of this stale assertion, 
alleging that he had had time enough (between five 
and six years) to furnish the world with his proofs, by 
giving the name of the authors, with the chapter and 
verse. His reply was, that he could not bring a cart- 
load of books to settle the questidn. Our rejoinder 
was, that the fact then admitted by the Rev; brother, 
that it was scattered through a cart-load of books, was 
proof positive that he had not the plain, straightfor- 
ward, outstanding voice of history, as he claimed. 
And we will here record it as our sober conviction, 
that unless the Rev. brother does furnish us with ^he 
proofs which, in his own library, he has so readily 
at command, his big words on this subject were 
merely tricks of oratory; and that in entertaining 
this opinion, we shall be sustained by the intelligence 
of the world. ' 

Another remark which we would here make is, that 
the brother and Rollin do not agree as to dates. He 
tells us that Augustus Caesar made these countries of 
Asia Minor Roman provinces twenty-eight years be- 
fore Christ. Rollin tells us that Cappadocia, which 
was one of the provinces of Asia Minor, was reduced 
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^wB'sL Roman province sixteen years before Christ. 
Booi^xxi, art. iii, vol. vii, p. 331. 

We will, in the next place, see if his statements re- 
lative to tl^. non-existence of slavery in the provinces 
of Asia M5^6r, in which those churches were located 
to which the Epistles containing those directions on 
the subject of slavery were addressed, are sustained by 
the voice of history. And we may feel ourselves at 
the greater liberty iri this, from his published challenge 
to the world. 

Not being much of an historian, and having, from 
our location, but little access to works of this kind, 
we shall not attempt a thorough historical sexamina- 
tion of the question. 

It will be borne in mind by the intelligent reader, 
that, in the abo^^'ifextract, it is said, "The ancient 
laws of these ' Countries prohibited slavery; and 
when" conquered by the Greeks and Romans, slavery 
was not introduced into them. So that at the 
time of writing these Epistles they were free from 
slavery." And again : " But in these countries nei- 
ther Grecian nor Roman slavery existed." Now, 
according to Rollin, eighty-eight years before Christ, 
slavery must have been very extensive in these pro- 
vinces ; for, in his twenty-third book, vol. ii, p. 313, 
when writing the history of Pontus, which was one 
of these provinces, we have the following language : — 

" Mithridates, considering that the Romans and 
Italians in general, who were at that time in Asia 
Minor upon different affairs, carried on secret in- 
trigues, much to the prejudice of his interests, sent 
private orders from ephesus, where he then was, to 
the governors of the provinces, and magistrates of 

the cities of Asia Minor, to massacre them all upon 

4# 
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a fixed day. The women, children, and domestics w^^^ 
included in this proscription. To these orderg was 
annexed a prohibition not to give interment to those 
who should be killed. Their estates and effects were 
to be confiscated for the use of the king and the mur- 
derers. A severe fine was levied upon such as should 
conceal the living, or bury the dead ; and a i-eward 
appointed for whoever discovered those who were 
hid. Liberty was given to the slaves who killed their 
masters; and debtors forgiven half their debts for 
killing their creditors. The repetition only of this 
dreadful order is enough to make one shudder with 
horror. What then must have been the desolation 
in all those provinces where it was put in execu- 
tion ! Fourscore thousand Romans and Italians were 
butchered in consequence of it. Some make the slain 
amount to almost twice that number." 

Now it is very clear from this quotation, whether 
the ancient laws of these countries prohibited slavery 
or not, that, in the cities and provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor, slaves were very numerous eighty-eight years 
before Christ. And he further tells us, in the same 
book, that in the year 72 B. C, some sixteen years 
later, they were so plenty, as to sell only for four 
drachmas, that is, about twenty-eight pence sterling 
per slave. — ^Vol. ii, p. 321. How they got there, 
when they got there, and by what authority it existed, 
are questions on which he gives us no distinct infor- 
mation. It is clear, however, from these quotations, 
that it existed very extensively in connexion with 
the Roman and Italian population, which must have 
been very numerous, for the offer of liberty to be 
teniifred to all slaves who would join in this plot 
of death against their masters. 
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the fact that their liberty was offered as an 
incei^ve to, and as the reward of this massacre, is 
Strong presumptive evidence that slavery existed 
there by law. And another argument of some weight 
in support df this presumption is, that the Romans 
and Italians would hardly have taken so great an 
amount of slaves with them to a distant country, 
where slavery was prohibited by law. And if, as ap- 
pears possible from the quotations, those Romans and 
Italians, on emigrating, took slaves with them to that 
country when under foreign jurisdiction, what is the 
legitimate inference touching their practice in this 
matter, after those provinces were conquered, and 
became subject to Roman jurisdiction ? So that the 
facts and probabilities that bear upon this question 
are at war with i-Hrdther Smith's statements ; indeed, 
his statements, as? before shown, are at war with 
themselves ; and taken in connexion with these quo- 
tations from Rollin, they constitute a perfect jumble 
of contradictions. • 

Another authority we would introduce, is from 
Neander's Church History, translated by Rose, p. 66. 

" In Smyrna the proconsul seems to have been too 
sensible to lend his ear to such reports. A young 
man of some rank, by name Bettius Pegatus, although 
not arrested as a Christian, felt himself bound, on 
hearing of these accusations, to come forward in at- 
testation of the innocence of his brethren. He asked 
a hearing, in which he promised to show that nothing 
criminal took place at the meetings of the Christians ; 
but the legate, without giving him a hearing, only 
asked if he were a Christian, and on his clear declara- 
tion of this, he was cast into prison as the advocate 
of Christians. Some heathen slaves, under fear of 
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the torture, declared their Christian masters gumy 
of crimes which vague rumour laid to their charge. 
Little as such a declaration was worth, fanaticism was 
eager to receive it as an evidence of truth, and the 
people felt that every cruelty was now justifiable, — 
neither kindred, age, nor sex was spared." 

This is recorded as having taken place A. D. 177 ; 
and the Smyrna in question, we believe, was in 
Asia Minor; and if so, there appear to have been 
slaves there at the date above mentioned, who were 
owned by Christian masters. So that, if the Rev. 
brother's historical statements were consistent with 
themselves, and, as such, of a character to merit at- 
tention, the counter testimony of the authors quoted, 
in connexion with the writings of Paul and Peter, 
would render their reliability extremely doubtful, not 
to say entirely unworthy of credit. 
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PART SECOND. 



AKGUMENTS AGAINST THE DIVINE KIGHT OF SLAVERY, AS 
AN INSTITUTION OF GOD, OR OP SPECIAL DIVINE APPOINT- 
MENT. 



SECTION I. 

FIRST ARGtJMENT, DKiWN FKOM THE LAW OF NATTJHE. 

Though we cannot now quote authorities, our read- 
ing and hearsay have led us to the opinion that there are 
some who believe in the Divine right of slavery ; that 
it is of special Divine appointment, or an institution of 
God ;* and, as such, that it is the privilege of ail who 
can, to own and|E(^ld slaves, without prejudice to the 
creditability of their Christian profession. Further, we 
believe it has been claimed by some of the Southern 
ministers, (on the grounds of expediency, we suppose,) 
that to own slaves is an important auxiliary, if not an 
essential qualification, in the ministerial character, in 
order to the efficient and successful prosecution of its 
sacred duties in the slave-holding States.f While, on 

o In its moral aspect, slavery was not only countenanced, permitted, 
and regulated by the Bible, but it was positively instituted by God 
himself. He had, in so many words, enjoined it. — ^Kev. Mr. Crowder, 
of Va., General Conference, 1840. 

1 1 have become a slave-holder— a slave-holder from principle — 
to obviate suspicion, and gain free access to the slave, so as to do him 
good. It is highly advantageous to a minister thathe himself should 
hold slaves. And I can see no impropriety, but advantage, in mem- 
bers, preachers, presiding elders, and even bishops, being slave- 
holders. — ^Dr. Winans, General Con. Doc, Cincinnati, 1836. James 
6. Bimey. 

Other quotations of similar sentiment might be collated, but these 
are sufficient. 
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the other hand, there are those who think that the re- 
lation of slavery, especially on the part of the master, 
is, under any circumstances, incompatible with a 
creditable profession of religion, and a visible connexion 
with the Christian Church ; and that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, when properly understood, nowhere afford the 
least countenance to such a conclusion; that the 
thought is too shocking, too monstrous to be entertain- 
ed for a moment ; amounting to an impeachment of 
the whole character and government of God ; who, 
rather than admit the most remote possibility of such 
a conclusion, contemptuously ask for a better Bible, a 
better Christ, a better set of prophets and apostles ; in 
a word, a new religion, more consonant with their 
views of the Divine character and government. 

That principles so essentially opposite cannot be 
found in the Christian Scriptures, when properly un- 
derstood, will be admitted by all who believe in their 
Divine inspiration. For if truth is one, and consistent 
with itself, it cannot be that a book professing to teach 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, can 
occupy the extremes of this question as above stated. 
One or the other of these doctrines must be true, or 
both alike erroneous, or partly true and partly error, 
the truth lying between these extremes. Such is the 
conclusion to which our reading and reflection has 
conducted us ; and the reasons which have shut us up 
to this faith will be seen by the attentive reader, in the 
preceding, as well as the following pages, which, we 
think, are drawn from, and sustained by, both Scrip- 
ture and reason. 

Being an undoctored doctor, we are aware of the 
delicacy of our position in differing from doctrines on 
this subject, venerable for their antiquity and the repu- 
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'ration of their authors, promulgators, and defenders. 
Nevertheless, we shall try, in the independent con- 
sciousness of truth, humbly to express our opinion. 

Slavery, to be cf Divine right, appointment, or an 
institution of God, should, 

1. Be indicated by the laws of nature, and founded 
in such reasons of fitness and right as would manifest 
its practical utility, as best for all concerned, and vindi- 
cate the character of the Creator from the charge of 
partiality in his dealings with his rational creatures; or, 

2. It should be plainly revealed in the Scriptures ; 
standing out with such prominence on the page of in- 
spiration, as to mark its intrinsic excellence as an 
essential part and parcel of the positive duties of so- 
ciety, necessary to the perfection of the Divine govern- 
ment, and in agreejnent with its settled principles, as 
found in the oraclis "of God, 

Now as to its being indicated by the laws of nature, 
&c. This, so far as our reading is concerned, has 
never been seriously intimated, except by some real 
or pretended skeptics, who have denied to the Afri- 
can race the claims of humanity, or a common origin 
with the rest of mankind, urging their mental imbe- 
cility, as compared with those of lighter shade, or 
whiter skin, as evidence of their being an inferior and 
distinct species ; — a conclusion at war with the facts 
in the case, and proved, beyond all controversy, to be 
erroneous, by living witnesses in men of colour, now 
on the stage, who, under all the disadvantages and dis- 
couragements peculiar to their condition, have, by dint 
of untiring industry, attained to a knowledge of science 
and letters that will compare favourably with the ma- 
jority of their white brethren of better opportunities, 
but less application. 
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Another thought in this connexion, which is in refu- 
tation of the doctrine of their natural inferiority, is, 
that under like circumstances, they are in all respects 
creatures of like passions with the white race ; which 
fact, in itself, is conclusive of a common origin. 

To the Christian, if further proof be necessary, this 
question is settled by the voice of inspiration, which 
declares that God made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth. Acts xvii, 26. 

In addition to the above exception, it now occurs to 
us that a new doctrine has been advanced in the nine- 
teenth century, by a grave Senator of South Carolina, 
involving the equality and natural rights of mankind, 
in his speech, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States on the Compromise bill, providing for the organi- 
zation of a Territorial Government over California 
and New-Mexico. In that speeth, where he com- 
ments on the following ever-memorable clause, found 
in the Declaration of American Independence, — " We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," — he at- 
tempts to show that the above quotation is not true ; 
that the framers of that instrument, in the use of that 
language, gave utterance to error on the doctrine of 
man's natural rights. And the pith of the argument 
by which he would prove them in error, and overturn 
the doctrines of that inimitable and venerable record, 
is, that all men are not created, — that they are born ; 
some males, and some females, and in time grow up to 
be men and women. A quibble unworthy the man, 
the place, the occasion, the country, and the age. 
For is it not clear, that, as their descendants, we are 
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partakers of a common nature ; and, by the laws of 
that nature, entitled to the same rights? and more- 
over, that every child born into the world is virtually 
an act of creation; it requiring the same all-powerful 
energy to carry out the laws of nature, which first 
called them into existence ? 

But we cannot persuade ourselves that it was in- 
tended for anything more than a quibble. If we cotild^ 
it would detract more from the senator's long-earned 
reputation, as a man of thought and strong mental 
powers, than all the other acts of his eventful life put 
together. True, all the circumstances considered 
would seem to call upon us to regard it as a frank 
avowal of his sentiments. But, we repeat, we cannot 
admitfhis seriousness on any other consideration but 
the adage, " once a man, twice a child the honour- 
able senator may be an old baby — in his dotage; 

^Air-built or visionary as the quibble (for it deserves 
no higher name) of the grave senator is, it may never- 
theless require a passing notice, lest the confusion of 
thought to which it tends may puzzle and mislead the 
credulous and unwary. For it is a well-known truths 
that the opinions or sentiments of men of eminence and 
reputation for wisdom, have great influence over their 
admirers and common readers; Now it must be borne 
in mind, that the clause to which the senator's strictures 
and exceptions apply, is found in the Declaration of 
American Independence; which Declaration is in- 
tended to set forth, in an appeal to the world and the 
God who made it, the wrongs suffered by the Ameri- 
can people from the Crown of Great Britain ; and these 
wrongs as reasons why they should, and ought to, be 
free from the parent government ; that, in the infliction 
of these wrongs^ the government had failed of the ob- 
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jiscts for which all governments are instituted, and 
thereby not only justified, but — a conclusion most ra- 
tional — ^rendered it the imperious duty of freemen to 
throw off the yoke of oppression, and thus dissolve 
their political relations. For if the powers of govern- 
ment are inherent in, and derived from the people, 
whenever that power, wheresoever lodged, ceases to 
seek the good of the people, it is perverted from its 
natural and legitimate object, and is not, and ought 
not to be, of longer binding force. It will therefore be 
seen, that the clause under consideration has reference 
to rights, independent of government. For, at the 
time they were vsritten, there was virtually none in 
existence. They had rejected, or thrown off the 
government of England, as oppressive beyond endur- 
ance, and had not as yet organized one in its stead. 
It therefore, in its own language, speaks of natural 
rights ; such as belong to us by virtue of our crea- 
tion, prior to, and independent of all government. 

Now the confusion of thought to which it is suppos- 
ed the senator's argument, in its application to slavery, 
which is a creature of municipal law, may lead, is, that 
their natural rights may be so confounded with, or 
swallowed up in their civil condition, as to confuse 
and involve the question in such bewilderment and 
darkness, that ordinary readers may be lost in the 
gloom, or conducted to improper conclusions. Where- 
as, if on the one hand we look steadily at the doc- 
trine of our natural rights, untrammelled by the inter- 
ference and operation of civil government ; and, on the 
other, at the deprivation of those rights which the 
African race have suffered in our country, solely by 
the operation of municipal law, the points will be dis- 
tinct and clear, the confusion of thought above allud- 
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ed to avoided, and the doctrine of our equality and 
natural rights not materially affected by the honoura- 
ble senator's puerilities. 

How, or where, to commence our search after 
light to illuminate our darkness on the natural right 
of slavery, is beyond our comprehension. After our 
utmost stretch of thought, not a glimmering ray breaks 
on our mental vision — chaotic darkness reigns entire? 
and profound, and we are left to the conclusion that 
either our opacity is impenetrable, or there is not, on 
this subject, one scintillation of light in all the world of 
mind, which probably is the right conclusion. . For, 
on reflection, it is said " We hold these truths (natu- 
ral rights) to be self-evident," — so clear and luminous 
in themselves, as to be incapable of additional light — 
so obviously and manifestly the truth, that human 
thought or language cannot make them more clear, 
intelligible, or forcible. To undertake their proof, is 
to "darken counsel by words without knowledge,'* 
like the skeptical philosopher's argument to prove his 
own existence; Said he, " I think, therefore I am," 
or " I exist." Here the fact that " I am," or " I exist," 
is a simple (or single) idea or conception ; the other, 
" I think," therefore " I am," or " I exist," is a com- 
plex or compound one, and obscures and embarrasses 
the question, just in proportion to its complexity. 

Hence, as the laws of nature, as we have just seen, 
afford no light or evidence of the natural right of sla- 
very, but the contrary, we therefore conclude; that 
so far as these rights, as the gift of our Creator, are 
directly and primarily concerned, slavery is out of the 
question, being repugnant to reason and natural law. 
Pressed with these difficulties, the advocates of slavery 
have attempted its defence on other grounds, subse- 
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quent in point of time, but accidental to, and inlierent 
in our nature ; — such as might gives right, and the 
right a man has to dispose of himself, &c. Conse- 
quently, in the Justinian code, three origins of the 
right of slavery are assigned, all of which, says Sir 
William Blackstone, are built upon false foundations ; 
which, we think, will so 4>pear to the honest inquirer 
after truth, in the following quotation from his com- 
mentaries, in which these several rights are clearly and 
distinctly stated, and powerfully refuted by his able 
pen. And first, " slavery is held to arise from a state 
of captivity in war." The conqueror, say the civilians, 
had a right to the life of the captive; and having 
spared that, has a right to deal with him as he pleases. 
But it is an untrue position, when taken generally, 
that by the laws of nature or nations, a man may kill 
his enemy ; he has only a right to kill him in particu- 
lar cases ; in cases of absolute necessity for self-de- 
fence ; and it is plain this absolute necessity did not 
subsist,' since the victor did not actually kill him, but 
made him his prisoneri. War is itself justifiable only 
on principles of self-preservation; and therefore it 
gives no other right over prisoners, but merely to dis- 
able them from doing harm to us, by confining their 
persons ; much less can it give a right to kill, torture, 
abuse, plunder, or even to enslave an enemy, when 
the war is over. Since, therefore, the right of making 
slaves by captivity depends upon a supposed right of 
slaughter, that foundation failing, the consequence 
drawn from it must fail likewise. But, secondly, it 
is said that slavery may begin by one man selling 
himself to another. This, if only meant of contracts 
to serve, or work for another, is very just ; but when 
applied to strict slavery, in the sense of the laws of old 
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Rome, or modern Barbary, and we will add some of 
the American States, is also impossible. Every sale 
implies a price, an equivalent given to the seller, in 
lieu of what he transfers to the buyer; but what 
equivalent can be given for life and liberty, both 6f 
which, in absolute slavery, are held to be in. the mas- 
ter's disposal ? His property also, the very price he 
seems to receive, devolves to his master the instant 
he becomes his slave. In this case, therefore, the 
buyer gives nothing, and the seller receives nothing ; 
of what validity then can a sale be, which destroys 
the very principle upon which all sales are founded. 
Lastly, besides these two ways by which slaves are 
acquired, they may also be hereditary : the children 
of acquired slaves are, by a negative kind of birthright, 
slaves also. But this, being built on the two former 
rights, must fail together with them. If neither cap- 
tivity, nor the sale of one's self, can, by the laws of 
nature and reason, reduce the parent to slavery, much 
less can they reduce the offspring. . ' 

Now, if the preceding reflections and reasonings be 
correct, the doctrine of the rightfulness of slavery re- 
ceives no countenance from the law of nature. And 
we are equally at a loss, when governed by the law 
of nature, or, in other words, recurring to first princi- 
ples, to discover those reasons of fitness and right, 
which are indispensable to the support of its preten- 
sions, and to mark the united wisdom and goodness 
of the arrangement, as equal in its operations, and the 
best for all concerned. We might here again pro- 
pound the inquiry, to what part of the compass shall 
we look for light ? Who is to be the slave, and for 
what reason ? Is there anything so befitting in the re- 
lation, as to commend it to our superior judgmient. 
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and thus introduce it ? Who can give an affirmative 
answer to these interrogatories, accompanied with 
such evidence as shall establish their truth beyond all 
controversy, and stamp them unequivocally with the 
seal of divinity ; preserving, at the same time, the cha- 
racter of the Creator from the charge of partiality ? 
To us the whole question is totally inexplicable — ^in- 
volved in impenetrable darkness. 

Some minds, however, anxious for a plea to justify 
a practice so consonant with the prejudice of educa- 
tion, and their selfish desires on account of the sup- 
posed advantages of slavery, may attempt to resolve 
it into the Divine Sovereignty. But when properly 
understood, we think this refuge must fail also. That 
God is a good and a great sovereign, is not denied. 
Nor yet his right, as such, to tolerate such a state of 
things, from good and sufficient considerations, as 
measures of moral discipline. 

Such, we think, is the teaching of the Scriptures. 
But we are not now examining it in the light of reve- 
lation, (of which in the sequel,) but by the laws of 
nature ; and where, from this quarter, have we one 
ray of light, one word of proof, that slavery is accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of His sovereign will ? Echo 
answers, Where ? 

SECTION II. 

ABGUMEHT FROM THE LAW OP REVELATION.— THK REIATION A TEMPORARY 

Having, as we think, shown in the preceding obser- 
vations that the Divine right— appointment — or right- 
fulness of slavery, is not to be found in the law of na- 
ture, we will, as indicated in the last section, now 
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examine and see if the teaching of the Holy Scriptures 
warrant such a conclusion. It will be remembered 
that in the preceding pages we have admitted that 
they recognize the relation, and inculcate the duties 
naturally arising therefrom. But the question arises 
here, Is the subject so presented in the oracles of God 
as to justify, beyond reasonable doubt, the inference 
that it is of special Divine appointment, and, as such, 
to take rank among the positive duties of society ? 

This query, at first sight, may be regarded as more 
curious than useful ; tending to perplexity and em- 
barrassment, rather than as affording light to aid us 
in the elicitation and ascertainment of truth. 

We, however, entertain a different opinion, believ- 
ing it to lie deep at the foundation of this controversy, 
and of infinite importance to its thorough investiga- 
tion. For if as we conceive, and have intimated, it is 
the a, b, c, of the whole question ; or, in other words, 
the true point at which to commence our inquiries ; 
inasmuch as a fair start is of singular advantage, and 
essential to success in any enterprise, we must in this, 
as in all other matters of inquiry, be saved from con- 
fusion and darkness, and arrive at more satisfactory 
conclusions, by commencing at the beginning. 

Therefore, at this stage of our investigation, it may 
be useful to inquire. Are the Holy Scriptures, so far as is 
discoverable by the light, or indicated by the law of na- 
ture, a republication of the social duties of man ? or do 
tiiey intrinsically, absolutely, and permanently change 
those duties, so as to make that right — ^in all cases 
and under all circumstances, in our social relations — 
which the first constitution of things, or the law of 
nature, condemned as wrong ? Or, in other words, 
was slavery forbidden by the law of nature, and is it 
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now established by the special appointment of God, 
as a law of revelation ? Mark ! the question is not, 
Do the Scriptures recognize the relation as estab- 
lished by civil law, and prescribe the duties growing 
out of the relation thus established? but, Do the 
Scriptures teach us that it was primarily, or, if you 
please, at the time of its origin, appointed by God, 
and intended as an essential and permanent rule or 
principle of his moral government ? If we admit this 
supposition, does it not amount to an impeachment 
of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, in the 
order of things first established, and thus involve in 
contradiction and darkness His character and admin- 
istration, of whom it is said in the Scriptures, " that 
He is without variableness or shadow of turning," 
and that " he is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all ?" — a sacrifice too great for the sake of a princi- 
ple, at best doubtful in theory, and in its general con- 
sequences, physical, mental, moral, social, and reli- 
gious, to both master and slave, of confessedly inju- 
rious practical tendency. To give up the lovely cha- 
racter of God, and the confidence we have in the 
stability and rectitude of his government, as equal in 
its operations to secure the present and eternal wel- 
fare of all his intelligent and accountable creatures, 
for the sake of sustaining it, is, in the language of poor 
Richard, *' paying too dear for the whistle." 

But it is claimed that the Bible recognizes the 
principle, and adapts its instructions suitably to the 
relation. Granted. But does it necessarily follow 
that God, as the moral Governor of the world, has, by 
so doing, so stamped it with the seal of his approba- 
tion, as to vindicate its claims to be an institution 
of his own appointment ? That the Divine tolera- 
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, tion, in view of principles arid circumstances which 
will be subsequently pointed out, is lent to the prac- 
tice, is not denied, But that He has ever appointed 
it, we demand the -proof. It is confidently believed 
that not a single passage of Scripture can be found in 
its favour, that will entitle it to the character of an 
institution of Gpd. And for the all-sufficient reason, 
that by fair implication they teach the reverse : not 
in those Scriptures which denounce oppression in 
general, and the oppression of the poor in particu- 
lar, &,c. An inference from these, because of their 
general application to all sorts of oppression, seems to 
us to be too far-fetched, though often quoted by preach- 
ers, lecturers, and debaters, and relied on as decisive 
of the question of the Bible against slavery. We 
have always thought, because of that generality, they 
were irrelevant, and for that reason, to intelligent and 
well-informed minds, inconclusive. But we have a 
passage, which is admitted both by pro-slavery and 
anti-slavery men generally, if not universally, to re- 
late to slavery, that speaks directly to the point in 
hand : " If thou mayest be made free, use it rather." 
1 Cor. vii, 21. Now if the apostle, in the use of this 
language, spoke by Divine inspiration, a state of free- 
dom is, according to God the Holy Ghost, preferable 
to a state of slavery, and as such, by this high and 
holy authority, we are coriimanded to prefer, to seek 
it. Now in the absence of a single passage in all the 
Bible to designate slavery as an institution of God ; 
while, on the other hand, we have a passage relating 
exclusively to slavery, which, by the most natural 
and direct implication, is a negation of. the doctrine ; 
and when the whole spirit and general principles of 
the book of God, together with the law of nature, lift up 
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their united voice against it, as of Divine right, are 
vre not fairly entitled to the conclusion, that the claim 
has been hastily made, without sufficient examination ? 
And should not those Scriptures which are thought to 
favour its pretensions be re-examined, and see if they 
are not capable of a different interpretation ? Such 
is the view we have taken of their import, which we 
shall now proceed to show. 

First : Is it so presented as to involve the same 
principles of right, fitness, and moral obligation, which 
stand out with such prominence in the other relative 
duties inculcated in the Holy Scriptures ; and sup- 
ported in its pretensions with the same weight of au- 
thority ? This seems to us to be a consideration of 
some importance, and entitled to our sober regard in 
this investigation. For if, in the Divine administra- 
tion, it is to take rank with the other relative duties of 
society, it ought to be ascertained and authenticated by 
considerations of equal weight, Not that the injunc- 
tion, " Servants, obey your masters," is not of obliga^^ 
tion, while the relation providentially continues, and, as 
such, involving a principle of conscience, on the sim- 
ple authority of Him who made it, and to whom it is 
" well-pleasing." But has it the same character of 
permanency, especially in view of the fact, that the 
same God who said, " Servants, obey your masters," 
has also said to servants, " If thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather." If the same loose principle should 
be applied to the other relative duties of society — 
such as civil government, the conjugal relation, 
parents and children, &c., — we repeat, if a similar 
passage of Scripture could be found, virtually dissolv- 
ing, without any fault alleged against the parties, the 
civil, conjugal, parental, and filial relations, would it 
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not be fraught with tremendous consequences in its 
practical bearings ; and impair, if not totally destroy^ 
the credibility of the Bible as a revelation from God ? 
But who, on the other hand, can or does, for a mo- 
ment, question its divinity, or practical utility, be- 
cause it commands the Christian servant or slave, dr 
any other, to prefer liberty to slavery — ^freedom to 
bondage ? 

Lest, however, it should be thought we are taking 
for granted that which requires proof, let us look into 
the Scriptures, and see if the discrimination above 
alluded to, namely, that the relation of slavery is not 
backed up by the same reasons of right, fitness, &c., 
which lend their sanction to the other relative duties 
of life, is sustained by their testimony. And if, on 
examination, it shall be found that there is a very 
important difference as to the manner in which these 
relative duties are enforced, it will be of great weight 
in sustaining the doctrine of these pages ; which, like 
the ecclesiastical polity of Methodism, is to avoid the 
extremes on either hand. And, notwithstanding the 
confident and boisterous claims of the South to the 
contrary, that is, to the rightfulness of the relation, — 
and which, it is to be deplored, was, in a qualified 
sense, conceded by the late lamented Dr. Fisk, in the 
following language, contained in his " Counter Ap- 
peal:" — " The New Testament enjoins obedience 
upon the slave as an obligation due to a present right' 
ful authority," — let us see if a candid and careful 
e.xamination of the Holy Scriptures vrill not vindicate 
and sustain the discrimination above made ; namely, 
that the obligation of the slave to obedience is not, 
as the other relative duties of life, placed upon the 
ground of right, but of moral goodness. 
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And, first, as to the relative duties of civil govern- 
ment. 

In reference to civil government : The history of 
the Jevi'ish nation, as recorded in the Old Testament, 
is a standing proof of civil government; and, as such, 
by the appointment of God. That it was regarded 
as obligatory, and a great blessing, not only to the 
obedient, but also in a national point of view, may be 
inferred from the promise, " The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come." Without noticing more 
particularly what is said on this subject in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, we will quote from the 
New, Paul to the Romans : "Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers; for there is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that re- 
sist shall receive to themselves damnation. For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same : for he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain : for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience' sake. For, 
for this cause pay ye tribute also : for they are God's 
ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. 
Render therefore to all their dues : tribute to whom 
tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to 
whom fear ; honour to whom honour." Chap, xiii, 1-7. 
" Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
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the Lord's sake : whether it be to the king, as su- 
preme; or unto governors, as unto them that are 
sent by him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well." 1 Peter ii, 13, 14. 

Now these passages, rightly understood, teach the 
same doctrine. And what is it ? Why, " subjection 
to the powers that be ;" that is, to civil government ; 
or,^ in the language of Peter, the " ordinance of man," 
(being framed by human skill.) And the reasons for 
this subjection are, — 

1. That civil government is the ordinance of God; 
" For there is no power but of God,; the powers that 
b^ are ordained of God." 

That in resisting civil government, we resist 
God, it being his ordinance. 

3. That civil government is good, to prevent evil, 
and promote good works, — as conducive to the indi- 
vidual and general welfare. 

4. That civil government, being of Divine appoint- 
ment, and great practical utility, is of penal and moral 
obligation. "Wherefore ye must be subject not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience' sake." 

It will be observed by the attentive reader, that our 
subjection or obedience does not rest simply or ex- 
clusively on the authority of God, though that is suffi- 
cient, but also on the goodness of the ordinance itself ; 
the importance of which we have heretofore seen as 
necessary to our existence. Man cannot live without 
society ; society cannot exist without government. 

,We will, in the next place, notice the conjugal or 
man'iage relation. And here husbands are commanded 
to love their wives, and be not bitter against them ; 
but to treat them kindly, tenderly,' (fee... ; and th^ yea- 
sons assigned in -the Scriptures are,-^' ' ' " 
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1. That they are one flesh, — she being at the first 
taken from his side. Gen. xxii, 21-24. 

3. By virtue of the Divine appointment they are 
to be considered one to the end of time. Matt, xix, 5, 6. 
And because of this tender and intimate relation, the 
apostle argues the impropriety of unkind treatment : 
"For no man ever yet hated his own flesh." 

The wife is required to be in subjection to her hus- 
band. Such is the Divine command, whenever the 
subject is spoken of in the Scriptures. And the rea- 
sons assigned are,— 

1. That she was formed out of the bodv of the 
man. Gen. ii, 21-24. 

2. That the woman being deceived, was jfirst in 
the transgression. Gen. iii, 16; 1 Tim. ii, 11-14. 

In the parental relation, parents are variously com- 
manded to care for, instruct, provide, and not to provoke 
their children to anger, lest they be discouraged but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; 
and the motive brought to bear on this duty is an ap- 
peal to the tenderness of parental solicitude for the 
present and eternal welfare of their offspring : " That 
it may be well with you and your children forever." 

Children are commanded in all things to obey their 
parents ; and the reasons are, — 

1. It is right. 
\ The first commandment with promise. 

3. Well pleasing to the Lord. 

The attentive reader will doubtless have observed 
that in all the relative duties above enumerated, there 
is an essential right and fitness, found in the very 
nature of them, that marks clearly their excellence, 
a,ii4 commendg jl^ip to our understanding as wise and 
good arrangements; ' - 
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Let us see in the next place if the slavery relation 
is supported by the same weight of authority. 

And first we will quote from Eph. vi, 5-8 : " Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in single- 
ness of your heart, as unto Christ; not with. eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants df Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart ; with good-will 
doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men : know- 
ing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond 
or free." 

Now in this language of the apostle, which is the 
most complex, and therefore the most difficult, of any 
to be found in the Scriptures on this subject — hence, 
requiring more attention in its explanation — ^it appears 
to us the following principles are laid down. 

1. The servant's obedience to his master. 

2. His obedience to his master for the sake of Christ, 
as the servant of Christ ; doing service as to the Lord 
and not to men. 

3. That in doing this service for the sake of Christ, 
he does a good thing. Not good or right in itself, 
according to the eternal fitness of things, as are the 
duties of the relations above pointed out ; but in the 
present disordered state of things, which the provi- 
dence, of God is superintending to the best possible 
issue, comparatively good, because done for his sake, 
and on his authority. This seems to us to be the legiti- 
mate and natural sense of the passage — the only one 
to which ^ye can be conducted in its fair and candid 
examination. But in addition to this, the analogy of 
Scripture, if we pay any regard to its unity, shuts us 
up to, this interpretation. For if the state or relation 
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of slavery was intrinsically good in itself, why should 
those in that condition be exhorted, " If thou mayest 
be made free, use it rather ?" and those who had at- 
tained their freedom, commanded, " Be ye not the 
servants of men ?" 

In view of the very similar language and sentiment 
found in the Epistles to the Colossians and Titus, we 
disem it unnecessary to do anything more than quote 
them. Col; iii, 23-24 : " Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh ; not with eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fear- 
ing God ; and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord, ^hd not urito men ; knowing that of the 
Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance : 
for ye serve the Lord Christ." 

Tit. ii, 9, 10 : " Exhort servants to be obedient linto 
their own masters, and to please them well in all 
things; not answering again; not purloining, but 
liovnno; all good fidelity ; that they may adorn the 
doctiiiic of God our Saviour in all things." 

With the passiujj obaorvation that there is, as above, 
the same absence of an : *]ienticating principle, na- 
turally growing out of the relali' n ; the whole weight 
of obligation resting on extraneoUb, foreign con- 
siderations, — the will of God. "And wii^/^oevcr ye 
do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not to men ;." 
and, " that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things." 

The next passage to vsrhich we will call attention, 
is*found in I Tim. vi, 1, 2 : " Let as many servants 
as are under the yoke count their own masters worthy 
of all honour, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are 
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brethren ; but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. 
These things teach and exhort." 

Now here the subjection or obedience of the ser- 
vant is enforced by the same authority as in the pas- 
sages already quoted, — the will of God, — ^but with a 
little change of phraseology, — ^the former passages re- 
quiring it, for its good consequences; this requiring it, 
to prevent bad ones. " That the name of God and his 
doctrine be not blasphemed." Heathen masters, by 
the disorderly conduct or want of fidelity in their re- 
cently converted servants, might be led to attribute it 
to their religion ; and thus, becoming unfavourably af- 
fected toward it, and its Author, in their blindness, 
speak evil of the things which thdy did not understand. 
For it is a truth, well known to those who have any 
experimental knowledge of spiritual things, that such 
is the enmity of the carnal mind to a spiritual religion, 
that it is ever ready upon the slightest, yes, even 
doubtful pretexts, to condemn and discard it. And it 
is to be feared there are not wanting like examples of 
inexcusable and abandoned iniquity among the semi- 
heathen of this Christian country, who are stumbling 
into hell over the innocent infirmities of others. The 
apostle understood this deception, — this deep evil of the 
human heart ; and therefore the cautionary language 
of the passage now under consideration. 

There is yet another passage which, in this connex- 
ion, demands our attention, found in 1 Pet. ii, 18, 19 : 
"^<^r mts, be subject to your itnasters with all fear; 
not oii!^ to the good and gentle, but also to the fro- 
ward. For +his is thank-worthy, if a man for con- 
science towaxdis God endure griefj suffering v*nrong- 
fully." This contau.,- some important suggestions. 
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1. As above, they are to be in subjection from a 
principle ojf conscience toward God. 

2. h is admitted, that in that subjection they may 
have to "endure grief, suffenng wrongfully/' which is 
said to be " thankworthy," if endured for the Lord's 
sake. 

3. They are encouraged to this duty by the exam- 
ple of Christ ; who patiently, submissively, and uncom- 
plainingly, committing himself to him that judgeth 
righteously, suffered for us, even to the bearing of our 
sins in his own body on the tree ; not that it was due 
us, as a matter of right, according to the essential fit- 
ness of things ; but as an expedient, instituted by the 
boundless benevolence of the Deity, to overcome evil 
with good. From these explanatory remarks, which 
we think are the legitimate and obvious sense of the 
passage, we are entitled to the following conclusions : 

1. That they are to be subject, not because it is 
right in itself, but for the Lord's sake. 

2. That though they might have to endure grief, and 
suffer wrongfully in the discharge of their duty, 
nevertheless, it was 

3. Obligatory upon them, on the same principles of 
moral goodness that were manifested in the redemp- 
tion of the world by the sufferings and death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, in this respect, had left them 
and us an example, that we should follow his steps. 

Alarm may here be taken, that in the above remarks 
we have started a dangerous principle in theology, viz.. 
That a thing not right in itself, may, under a change 
of circumstances, become allowable; or, in other 
words, that a thing not originally right — or right ac- 
cording to the first constitution of things — may, under 
a change of circumstances, in a perfect administration 
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be tolerated, for the sake of its practical utility. 
Doubtless the subject has its difficulties, though we 
think not insuperable. And we are aware of the ne- 
cessity of caution, lest we introduce principles which, 
by their looseness, may confound all distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and thus sap to its foundations 
the moral government of God. This subject will more 
properly come up in the subsequent pages, to which 
the reader is referred for its examination. 

We do nojt wish it understood, in the above remarks 
on the relative duties of society as now constituted, 
that obedience, on the part of servants to their mas- 
ters, is not, during the continuance of the relation, a 
Christian duty. Such we believe it ; and would feel 
ourselves bound by the high authority of " Thus saith 
the Lord," so to teach, were we placed in a situation re- 
quiring it. But we mean to say, in view of the facts 
and arguments brought to bear upon the question, 
drawn fairly, as we think, from the law of nature, rea- 
son, and revelation, that it does not possess the same 
broad seal, and stamp of right and Divinity, that mark 
the other relations of society ; and is therefore indicat- 
ed to be not a permanent, but a temporary regulation, 
which, in the providence of God, may, in the language 
of the apostle on another subject, " wax old, perish, 
and vanish away." 

In this connexion, as it will be a continuance of the 
argument against slavery, as an institution of God, it 
may be well to see what account the Bible gives of its 
origin. 'The first notice we have of it, that clearly 
fixes its character as a property relation, is in the 
seventeenth chapter of the book of Genesis, about 
A. M. 2107. Men-servants and maid-servants are 
previously spoken of, but not so as to fix with suffi- 
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cient clearness the property relation. But in this 
chapter, those who were bought with his money are 
distinguished from his own children, ^md those that 
were born in his house ; so that whatever may have 
been the true condition of the servants previously 
named, it must be admitted, that those he had by right 
of purchase were his property, having been bought 
with his money. And the manner and circumstances 
under which it is brought to notice deserve some at- 
tention. God is about to renew his covenant with 
Abraham, and institutes circumcision as the seal of that 
covenant. He commands Abraham to circumcise, 
at eight days old, every male child born in his house, 
and bought with his money ; which Abraham obeyed. 
For we find in the twenty-third verse of this chapter, 
that " Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were 
born in his house, and bought with his money, (males,) 
and circumcised them on the self-same day, as God had 
said unto him." Now is there anything in the lan- 
guage here used, or the nature of the transaction nar- 
rated, that affords the most distant intimation that God 
instituted or appointed the relation of slavery? It 
seems to us that no torturing, having any reason or 
probability on its face, can give it such a construction. 
From the manner in which it is introduced, it doubt- 
less had obtained prior to the time when the right of 
circumcision was instituted; and may be fairly set 
down as one of the inventions of men, instead of an 
institution of God. 

And being thus introduced and interwoven as an 
element of society, the Holy Scriptures, in giving 
their directions for the regulation of the social and 
civil state, adapt their instructions accordingly. And 
it is only in this incidental way, if our memory serves 
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us correctly, that reference is made to it throughout 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Of 
this the honest inquirer after truth may satisfy him- 
self, by turning to the various passages of Scripture 
where the subject is spoken of. And how, under 
these circumstances, and with these facts before us, 
it can be magnified into the imposing character of a 
Divinely-appointed institution, we are at an utter loss 
to conceive. That in view of the weakness of the 
present state, under the superintendence of a Provi- 
dence that embraces all worlds, sweeps over all time, 
and throughout all eternity, it is in the Divine 
forbearance tolerated, is not denied. And it may 
prove, for aught we know to the contrary, such a 
lesson of instruction to all created intelligences, on 
the exceedingly unnatural and deeply evil character 
of sin, as to give the most effectual caution against it. 
And however it may now appear to our contracted 
vision, and without any thanks to us, it may, as a 
measure of moral discipline, prove of the most salu- 
tary importance, and so appear to us, when His plans 
of providence and government, as a whole, are de- 
veloped. 

But tha,t it has the Divine sanction, in the broad 
sense of that term, so as to exalt it to the character of 
a Divinely-appointed institution, is contradicted by 
His whole character and government ; which we think 
has been cleai'ly shown, and abundantly proved, in 
the preceding pages. 
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PART THIRD. 

THAT THE SIMPLE KELATION IS KO BAR TO CHURCH-FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 



SECTION I. 

FROM THE PRINCIPLES OP GOD'S MORAL AND PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT. 

Having closed our argument against slavery as an 
institution of God, we will proceed, in the next place, 
to the inquiry, Does the Bible authorize the belief, 
that a man in the relation, or in other words, that a 
slaveholder, can be a Christian ? — ^the relation being 
no bar to church-fellowship. 

It will have been observed by the attentive reader, 
that, in the preceding pages, we have assumed, and 
endeavoured to show, that the Bible does warrant 
such belief. And if we have not misinterpreted the 
passages quoted — which interpretation we have sus- 
tained by numerous authorities, the best-accredited 
and most reputable the Church and the world have 
produced for centuries — the truth of our position is 
fairly made out, and the controversy should be at an 
end. For if, according to the best lights we have, 
such is the teaching of the Scriptures, on their high 
and unerring authority, the question is settled : and 
accordingly here we might let it rest. For if, in the 
language of St. Peter, there is in the writings of St. 
Paul, (and others,) according to the wisdom given unto 
him, some things hard to be understood, which they 
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that are unlearned and unstable wrest unto their 
own destruction, on them be the fearful responsibility. 
For is it not to be expected that an administration, 
involving " the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God, whose judgments are 
unsearchable, and his ways past finding out," should, 
in some of its details, elude our utmost vigilance and 
most enlarged comprehension ? Such seem to have 
been the views of the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
who is universally acknowledged to be a man of 
mind and letters ; and our highest reason and sober 
judgment approve his modesty. But there are some 
men in whose vocabulary you cannot find the words 
" I can't," at anything, or on any subject. They are 
" Northerners," and men of like stripe from all other 
quarters. Of course, we don't mean the venerable 
Bangs, the Pecks, or our good Brother Stevens, of 
the Conference Journal ; nor anybody else in all 
creation, of kindred views and spirit. 

But a regard for honest minds in the pursuit of 
truth, which are perplfexed on account of a supposed 
difficulty in reconciling the relation of slavery with the 
government and character of God, prompts us to give 
the subject a little further attention. In doing which, 
to avoid, as far as we may, confusion of thought in 
the investigation of a complicated question, we deem 
it necessary to make the following preliminary dis- 
criminations : — * 

1. That we are not contending for the Divine 
right of slavery, against which we have entered our 
veto in the preceding pages. 

2. Nor yet for the original act of aggression ; by 
which a freeman is reduced to a state of bondage, 
by whatsoever method accomplished ; but 
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3. When it comes in as an element of organized 
society, hedged about with the legal encumbrances 
that are thrown around it, and has passed into hands, 
by testament or otherwise, that had nothing to do 
with the original act of reducing them from a state 
of freedom to a state of bondage, nor the enactment 
*> of those laws by, which the relation is created, regu- 
lated, and perpetuated, — ^it is tolerated. For the 
sake of clearness we repeat, that under the circum- 
stances above stated, dl else being right, it is tole- 
rated, without prejudice to the creditability of the 
Christian profession of those thus connected with it. 

The principle before alluded to, here involved, is : 
that the Divine administration, in tolerating the re- 
lation, under the circumstances, and to tl\e extent 
above stated, connives at and lends its awful sanc- 
tion to sin ; and that thereby its essential purity and 
rectitude are implicated,, and the lovely character of 
God, as the "righteous Lord who loveth righteous- 
ness," is given up. Butwe are not satisfied that this 
conclusion can be legitimately drawn from the pre- 
mises. Under the Adamic covenant, — or a rule of 
simple, rigid, unbending law — ^it would have to be ad- 
miitted. But we are not now under an administra- 
tion of pure, simple law: and well for us that we are 
not, " for by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
[pro-slavery Or anti-slavery] be justified in his sight :" 
for the all-sufficient reason, that 'pure or simple 
law, — or law in the abstract, only makes known the 
evil of our condition as sinners, (" by the law is the 
knowledge af sin,") and makes no provision for our 
deliverance. Hence the nervous ' language of the 
apostle above quoted, that " no flesh can be justified 
by its deeds and for these good aiid valid reasons ; — 
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First. That by transgression, the first covenant or 
law was forfeited ; and, 

Secondly. As the result of that transgression, " the 
mind became carnal, — ^not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be and hence absolutely inca- 
pable of any obedience, let alone the perfect obe- 
dience the law required. Prior to that transgression, 
and the withering, ruinous, and desolating effects 
brought in its train, " when our reason was clear and 
perfect; unruffled by passion, unclouded by prejudice, 
or unimpaired by disease or intemperance, the task 
would have b6en easy and pleasant we should 
have needed no other rule. But every man now 
finds the contrary in his own experience, that his 
iqtiind is corrupted, and his understanding full of 
ignorance and error." Hence the alternative was 
either to suffer the race to perish in that ignorance, 
error, and corruption, or superinduce on the original 
plan of government and providence principles to 
meet the exigency of the case ; which, in their ope- 
ration, while, by reason of their fitness and moral 
goodness, they preserve unblemished the character 
of God, as the Moral Governor of the world, and the 
essential rectitude of his government ; at the same 
time vindicate the righteousness of the Divine admi- 
nistration iff their adoption, as an act of boundless 
condescension to the wants and weakness of man^ 
To the honour and glory of God be it published and 
proclaimed, from the rivers to the ends of the earth, 
that our babbling race may know, that in the suffer^ 
ings, deathi resurrection, ascension, and intercession 
of Jesus Christ, his Son, he has made this provision 
for us. For the apostle, Romans iii, 21-26, tells us : 
"But now the righteousness of God without the law 
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is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the 
prophets : even the righteousness of God, which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ ; whom God hath set forth to 
he a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
^re past, through the forbearance of God. To de- 
clare, I say, at this time, his righteousness, that he 
might be just, and yet the justifier of him whobeliev- 
eth in Jesus." And further; Romans viii, 3-4: 
" The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has 
rhade me free from the law of sin and death. For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in 
the flesh ; that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.'- Several things of importance to the 
point in hand are here stated : — 

1. That God has superseded the covenant of 
works, by making faith in Christ the condition of our 
Justification. 

2. That the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ" Jesus 
vindicates the rectitude or righteousness of the Divine 
administration, in the superinduction of this new fea- 
ture of his moral government. 

3. The object to accommodate his dispensations to 
the unfortunate circumstances of our fallen condition ; 
or, in other words, a gracious Stoop iil the divine ad- 
ministration to the "weakness of the flesh," which 
simple law, or the law of works, by reason of its un- 
bending nature, could neither tolerate nor provide 
for. 

4. That this act of moral goodness, manifested in 
the gift of his Son for the purposes above stated, is a 
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settled part of his plan of government : " being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets, the rites and cere- 
monies of the one, and the preaching and predictions 
of the other." 

In this connexion, we claim the indulgence of the 
reader for a passing remark, lest some into wHose 
hands this work may fall, should be misled by the 
terms " boundless condescension," and " gracious 
stoop," just used. We do not mean, in the use of 
such terms, to detract from the mioral .glory of the 
Divine character and government, for the truth is, in 
coming down, they went up. For the exhibition of 
moral goodness in the doctrine of Christ crucified for 
the sins of the worid, is the most luminous and attract- 
ing manifestation of the Divine benevolence, and 
surpassing glory of his moral government, ever made 
to an intelligent universe. 

" Hero the whole Deity is known, 

Nor dare a creature guess 
Which of the glories br^htest shone^ . 

The justice or the grace." 

But to return. The term " weakness of the flesh," 
is one of very extensive import, invdving all those 
direct and remote consequences of sin found in the 
character and history of man, personally, socially, and 
civilly, and which mar the beauty, and impair the 
glory of God's moral aystem. Now it is to this state 
of things, and not merely to man as an individual, 
that the merciful provisions of this new feature of 
God's moral government apply, adapting themselves 
to the various conditions in which men, as individuals, 
or in their social and civil relations, are found. To 
deny this, is to reject the Divine testimony, that "where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound ;" iand 
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indeed the entire volume of revelation, which is an 
address, not only to man as an individual, but to men 
in their social and civil relations. To admit it, is to 
concede the principle in controversy ; for the patriar- 
chal, Mosaical, and gospel dispensations, all found men 
in this relation, as the reader will have seen in the 
preceding pages ; and of the truth of which he may 
■fully satisfy himself, by a careful perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures. Now, such being the fact, what is to be 
done with those persons who, under a providence 
which " determined the bounds of their habitation," 
are born, educated, and enter upon the business of 
life in connexion with this i-elation, and who were 
as innocent of the circumstances which originally in- 
troduced it, as they were of the sin of Adam ? Must 
they, indiscriminately, be sent to hell ? or might they 
not have been, with as great a show of justice, sent 
there for the sins of our first parents ? or where would 
fee the difference, so far as principle is concerned, in 
their being born in' hell at the first, as to come into 
the world under circumstances which, ultimately, 
must inevitably consign them to perdition ? Who can 
split this hair ? 

Or will the Judge of all the earth, who knoweth our 
frailty, and the power of circumstances over that 
frailty> {evil communications corrupt good manners,) 
take these matters into the account in the final judg- 
ment ? It seems to us that the following passage of 
Scripture settles this matter beyond all controversy. 
" It is requii ed according to what a man hath, and 
not according to what he hath not." 

And on this principle, what an amount of charity 
is due to persons who, throughout their whole lives, 
have been cpnnected with a great evil ; and that too, 
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whatever we may think to the contrary, to them, 
under the real or apparent sanction of religion ! If 
they were heathens, all else being right, we would, at 
least, suppose their final salvation possible, if not cer- 
tain. And what sulBicient reason have we for depa,rt-^ 
ing from the same conclusion, in reference to pro- 
fessed Christians ? Our mental and moral powers are 
given us by our Creator to aid us in the pursuit of 
truth. The Bible, as a revelation from God, is ad- 
dressed to these powers. Now, if we sincerely bow 
to its authority, honestly following out that which our 
highest reason, aided by the best lights within our 
reach, determines to be the rule of duty, who will take 
it upon them to say, that the fins^l salvation of such 
a one is in jeopardy ? . / , , 

But we are here reminded, that the objection is not 
to the circumstances of our birth and education, but 
to the relation as being palpably wrong— contrary to 
the laws of nature and of revelation. That it is con- 
trary to the original law of nature, is readily admitted. 
Indeed, we have endeavoured to prove it such. But 
we are hot now exclusively under that'law. That it 
is contrary to the law of revelation, as a ternporary 
regulation, adopted in the exigencies of the case, to 
meet the " weakness of the flesh," or present di'"or- 
dered state of the world, is denied. For, as vv^e have 
previously seen, the relation was found in existence, 
as an element of civil society, at the time when 
the various dispensations were' given; and those 
dispensations, especially the gospel, recognize civil 
government in this matter as the supreme rule oi 
duty, by enjoining the particular and reciprocal du- 
ties arising therefrom. That the Divine government, 
in the adoption of this measure, connives at, or lends 
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its sanction to sin, as the objection supposes, is by no 
means clear and satisfactory. For as we have seen, 
it is not, and could not be conducted on principles of 
unbending law only in the destruction of the race, " for 
all had sinned," and therefore all must die. It proceeds 
therefore on terms of grace, and seeks, on this princi- 
ple of accommodation to the "weakness of the flesh," 
to make the best of circumstances for accomplishing, 
as a whole, the greatest amount of good. 

Now in view of the very extensive prevalence of 
slavery in the world — ^with the state of things it en- 
gendered — ^impatience of restraint and discontent on 
the one hand; and pride and ambition on the other, a 
question arises as to the policy of the Divine admi- 
nistration in managing it for the greatest good of all 
concerned. This is the rule. Moral goodness, as its 
ultimate object, is its Alpha and Omega — ^its beginning 
and its end. 

And that by this measure of policy, or expediency, 
to secure, under the circumstances, the greatest 
amount of moral goodness, there is, in the Divine ad- 
ministration, no conflict with the principles of justice 
and holiness, is obvious. Othervdse, the Divine Being 
would have been so straitened in the circumstances 
of a fallen world, as to have prevented its redemption 
by the death of his Son. It is exactly the same prin- 
ciple in the one case as in the other — an expedient of 
Divine goodness to make the best of circumstances. 
And that such ah administration is consistent with 
the character and perfections of the Deity, will appear 
from the following considerations : — 

1. That sheer justice, on principles* of essential 
right, cannot demand perfect rectitude of those who, 
under circumstances over which they had no control, 
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are so impaired or perverted in their mental and 
moral powers, as to be absolutely incapable of the 
rule. To contend otherwise, is to unsettle and confuse, 
if not entirely de{<t^tfia!|PjOur conceptions of right and 
wrong ; and also to MSu ik^ the Divine administration, 
as the only alternative to the cutting off the race in our 
nrst parents. For it cannot be reconciled with thp per- 
fections of the character and government of God, to 
suffer through them, and by their fault, the existence 
of an intelligent and accountable race, under the in- 
fluence of a moral taint that totally disqualifies them 
for perfect original obedience, and then damn them to 
all eternity for want of such perfect obedience. 

2. If, then, through them, in their fallen condition, 
as the progenitors of mankind^ it -was just to con- 
tinue the race in existence, the very same justice 
required that a benevolent regard should be had to 
the circumstances ui^der which they were to exist. 
For instance, as before observed, for us, in the provi- 
dence of God, to be brought into existence in con? 
nexion with this evil ; and our education, from birth 
to manhood, be such as to impress us with the right- 
fulness, or at least the comparative innocence, of the 
system ; and further, for the force of those educational 
impressions to be strengthened by the overawing ten- 
dency and paramount authority of Divine revelation, in 
the rules of moral duty therein laid down for the govern- 
ment of the relation, as an element of the social and 
civil state ; and the frequent tolerant allusions found 
to such a relation y — and connected with this, for it 
to be absolutely impossible for any man to give any 
plausible exposition of these passages as a . whole, level 
to the common apprehension, that would exclude the 
relation from the Scriptures, as one of Divine toler- 
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ance or forbearance ; and for it to be generally known, 
on the other hand, to be the opinion of the wise, pious, 
and exemplary of mankind, that the Scriptures do 
recognize and teach the duties<^*<lcft.ch a relation ; and 
the whob question to be additionally embarrassed by 
the solemn forms and sanctions of municipal law ; — 
we repeat, that if it is just to continue the race in exist- 
.ence'under such circumstances, the very same justice 
requires that a benevolent regard be had to those cir- 
cumstances ; otherwise the principle is involved that 
we sometimes hear eloquently arid pathetically urged 
by certain agents of missionary and Bible societies, 
to induce the people to be liberal in the support of 
those very worthy objects, namely, that the heathen 
are damned in mass, simply because they are heathen ; 
no other fault being alleged but that which must ne- 
cessarily grow out of heathenism — a waiit of the 
Scriptures. We remember recently to have been 
present at one of these meetings, in the tvvrrt m" Sene- 
caville, Ohio, and to have heard one of the agents of 
the American Bible Society take this ground. He 
stated, in round numbers, that there were eight hun- 
dred millions of heathen in the world, and that this 
, number gave a ratio' of mortality of seventy-five 
thousand per day, who £^1, without let or hindrance — 
men, women, and children — ^were going down to hell, 
for the enormous crime of being born, living, and dy- 
ing in a state of heathenism. Gracious Heaven! 
thought we, if this be a fair representation of the es- 
sential character of God as taught in the Bible, the 
less of Him and his Bible that can be known, the 
better ! For, if this be a fair representation of His 
goodness, justice, and mercy, wherein does it differ 
from the most essential malevolence and tyranny ? 
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It is to this grave aspect of the question, as involved 
in the doctrine controverted in these pages, that we 
enter our solemn protest. 

It must be, then, that in the Divine administration 
a benevolent regard is had to the circumstances of 
our existence; and that regard was manifested;in.th6 
atoning sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ j which, 
while it clearly marks the deep evil of sin, by exhibit-;^^ . , 
ing, in^the sufferings and death of the Son of God, its 
awfui deserts, in an administration of perfect recti- 
tude, effectually guards our conceptions of the essen- 
tial purity and holiness of God, as the moral Gover- 
nor of the universe ; and, at the same time, gives 
such an affecting display of moral goodness, in the 
intense solicitude manifested for the welfare of his 
erring children, as to commend the whole transaction 
to our admiring, adoring, and grateful wonder, that 
His infinite resources were equal to the emergency. 
So that it manifestly appears, that a regard for cir- 
cumstances, in reference to the relation of slavery, 
instead of being an impeachment of, is perfectly con- 
sistent with, the rectitude of the Divine government. 

And what were those circumstances ? As above 
intimated, slavery was very general throughout the 
world; and a deeply-rooted jealousy and vigilance, 
in both parties, marked the history of its existence. 
Under these circumstances, to have attacked it, and 
by direct, positive precept forbid it, would have been 
the signal for . universal civil revolution, war, and 
bloodshed, in which the very name of Christianity 
would have become odious beyond endurance, and 
every vestige of it lost in the general uproar and 
confusion. This, probably, is the very reason why a 
different courserrr-even the one contended for in these 
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pages — ^was adopted, which, while its practical utility 
inspires public confidence, operates to the subversion 
of the principle, by the real moral improvement of both 
master and slave ; for it is confidently believed, that the 
full development of the principles, spirit, and power 
of Christianity, in all the ramifications of the present 
state, would cause it to vanish away. But that state 
of things, in the providence of God, and the onward 
march of Christianity, has not yet arrived. 

Its power, as bearing more directly on civil polity, 
has been felt in the British government ; and the 
moral triumph has been worthy of the source from 
whence it emanated. The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered there were feeble, in comparison of those in the 
United States, it (African slavery) having never ob- 
tained, so as to become connected with, and inter- 
' woven in the social and civil state at home, being 
chiefly confined to their distant colonies and planta- 
tions. 

Its power has also been felt in the United States, 
confined, however, principally to the individual and 
social circles ; and as the result of its bloodless achieve- 
ments, one million, or thereabouts, out of the three 
millions of our coloured population, have been eman- 
cipated — delivered from their yoke of bondage. Nor 
has it been altogether inefficient in its silent but pow- 
erful appeals to the powers that be : as the Saviour 
of mankind knocks at the sinner's heart, it has long 
been standing at the door of civil authority, knocking 
for entrance ; and, as with Him too generally, those 
in high places have been either too busy or too merry 
to give heed to the voice without. 

Recent developments, however, indicate a favour- 
able change. It has gained a hearing in the courts 
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of some understandings among those in high places ; 
and, vindicating successfully the eternal rightfulness 
of its claims, has obtained from conscience, the " vice- 
gerent of God within us," or the supreme judge in 
this court, a favourable verdict ; and through their 
influence (some of whom have fallen asleep: honour 
to their memory !) has at length got into court. With 
various success, its friends have been urging its claims ^ 
for years ; each renewed effort has increased their 
numbers, until their thickening ranks, at least in some 
aspects of the conflict, have given them the ascendency. 
And now this silent voice of moral power not only 
fills the court-rooms, (Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives,) but, as an earthquake-shock, its power is 
being felt from the Atlantic to. the Pacific, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf ; — ^the whole nation is aroused : and 
may Heaven speed the right, until a nation's throes^ ' 
(including the States concerned) shall civilly bring 
forth fruits meet for repentanccj by "breaking off" 
every yoke, and letting the oppressed go free." 

Till this be done, if we have i'ead our Bible cor- 
rectly, the relation — ^in the absence of the power of 
the Church to control, by moral principle, the power 
of the State — ^may lawfully continue, or, if you please, 
continue on Bible principles. No cari^ weapons — 
not even the infraction of existing civil law, only so 
far as it can be effected constitutionally, orderly, 
peacefully, by the power of moral principle — are ad- 
missible in this passionless war of moral power. To 
every other weapon, movement, or emotion, Jesus, 
in the principles and spirit of the Gospel, says, as he 
gaid to Peter on another occasion, " Put up thy sword." 

It will doubtless be objected by many, that we in- 
vest the civil with too great a control over the spiritual 
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power. We are fully aware that this is a point of 
great delicacy in this investigation; and that great 
caution is necessary to guide us safe from the rocks 
dn either hand. The Bible, however, is our chart and 
compass ; and following its directions and indications, 
we shall be conducted to safe moorings. 

It will be remembered by the reader that we have, 
in the preceding pages, made allusions to this question, 
in which we have taken the ground that the civil 
power is the supreme rule of duty to the State and to 
the Church, collectively and individually; and is bind- 
ing in the court of conscience, when it does not con- 
flict with the law of God. If, as in the case of Daniel; 
or the three Hebrew children, it comes in direct con- 
tact with, or contravenes the Divine law, in all such 
cases it is our duty to " obey God rather than man," 
and endure the consequences ; " committing the care 
and keeping of our souls to him in well doing, as unto 
a faithful Creator." Resistance to civil authority is 
not justifiable, on pretended or real principles of con- 
science, in any case of doubt. It must be clear be- 
yond doubtful disputation, otherwise we fall under the 
condemnation of those who resist the ordinance of 
God. 

It may here be urged that religious bodies have, 
under the tolerating principles of this government, the 
right to organize on such principles as to them appear 
to be the most agreeable to the word of God, and as 
shall, in their judgment, be the best calculated to pro- 
mote the interest of the Redeemer's kingdom. Granted. 
But this is not the question in controversy. It is, 
whether the relation of slavery is, on the principles of 
the Bible, in the present state of society, a bar to Chris- 
tian communion. That a religious body may or- 
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ganize, — making the relation a bar to church fellow- 
ship, — is not denied. But that they are sustained in 
such action by the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
?s an unwarranted assumption, contradicted by the 
various passages we have quoted, and to which the 
reader's attention has been called. 

And furthermore, while, as we have seen, both the 
Jewish and apostolic Churches admitted such persons., 
to their fellowship, it is confidently believed that not 
one single passage of Scriptur(3 can be found in all the 
Bible, which, when properly understood and interpret- 
ed, according to the analogy of faith, or the principles 
and spirit of the law of revelation, requires on this ques- 
tion the action of the Church, in advance of the action 
of the State, nor by consequence individual action in 
emancipation, in advance of the action of the State, 
as a condition of salvation, at least, till they have made 
a fair effort for constitutional redress. 

The alarm of heterodoxy may be here sounded ; and 
if we had more regard for our reputation than we have 
for our honest convictions of truth, or what we regard 
as the Bible view of this question, we might, could we 
have reconciled it with our convictions of duty, have 
passed it without notice. But believing that " truth is 
never indebted to a lie," on this or any other sub- 
ject, we have made this frank avowal of our sober 
convictions. 

That good men, from a principle of moral goodness, 
which will be approved by conscience, may emanci- 
pate their slaves and do a good work, especially if they 
improve their condition by so doing, is not denied. 
Nor yet that good men have been impelled, fronj a 
fear of the pains of future wrath, to manumit their ser- 
vants ; but that those fears have arisen from a well- 
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instructed conscience, fully illuminated by the blaze 
of inspiration, flaming out in the word of God,, may be 
honestly doubted, for the plain and obvious reason that 
our duties under the Divine administration can never 
clash. Tliat the principles of moral goodness incul- 
cated in the gospel may, and will, lead us to embrace 
every practicable opportunity to do this sum of good 
to those in bonds, is fully believed. But that it can 
be required as a principle of conscience, in contraven- 
tion of existing civil law, as a doctrine of the Bible, is 
an assumption that needs to be proved. 

Of course these remarks have reference to those 
states where deeds of manumission will not be ad- 
mitted to record, and which appear to us to be sustain- 
ed by the following reason : — They are known in law 
only as a slave or servant, — ^the property of an owner, 
and as such, in the person of the owner, these laws, 
though far too feebly, throw the dim shadow of their 
protection over him. Whereas, if you emancipate 
him, he is thrown without the protection of all law ; 
because, in a civil sense, he has no existence only as 
a slave. Therefore, in liberating, you entirely outlaw 
him, which, I presume, is a worse condition than to be 
in the hands of an owner so humane as would liberate 
him, could he do it to the servant's advantage. And 
we suppose the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ not 
only does not require, but positively forbids our worst- 
ing any man's condition as a whole. This is the rule. 

And these civil or municipal laws, just so far as they 
were made and are continued, for the purpose of bind- 
ing down in mental and moral degradation, and thus 
regulating and perpetuating the system of American 
slavery, however they might have passed in the 
darker ages, are, in the present state of society, the 
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outstanding and unmistakable notices to an intelligent 
universe, of the deep moral ignorance and deeper in- 
humanity of the times that originated them, and of the 
people among whom, and emphatically so far as, they 
now practically exist. 

And it may here be observed, although as we have 
conceded, and as it must, we think, be conceded by 
all reasonable men, that a precedent is found in the 
Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Scriptures for the 
relation, and the duties belonging thereto, where it 
was established as an element of civil society at the 
time they were respeciively given ; they at the same 
time afford no precedent whatever for the degrading, 
debasing, crushing, and imbruting laws, which charac- 
terize the system of American slavery. This will be 
seen in the subsequent pages, where it is clearly shown, 
that under those dispensations its tolerant recognition 
is guarded and restricted, to the good of the slave ; 
not as a brute, or mere beast of toil and burden, but 
as a man, in his mental, moral, and religious culture. 
Correction is spoken of in the law of Moses ; such as 
we give our own children, with " rods," not with 
cow-hides, burning irons, bowie knives, blood-hounds, 
or muskets. And just so far as these have obtained, 
they are an outrage to humanity, an insult to High 
Heaven, and a published and proclaimed determina- 
tion, before an intelligent universe, to defy and set 
aside His authority. 

And in view of these matters, a question of great 
delicacy and overwhelming interest to the Church 
comes up, which is, in the execution of the great com- 
mission, " Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature," how far she is to regard 
these laws. To ascertain, and clearly fix the duty of 
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the Church on this subject, we will propose another 
question. Do these laws, by heavy penalties, pro- 
hibit the mental, moral, and religious culture of the en- 
slaved portions of the community, and thereby directly 
interfere with, nullify, and virtually, if not positively, 
give the go-by to the imperious command of Jesus 
Christ, contained in the great commission above 
quoted? And if so, what is the duty of the Church ? 
Is it, for fear of the wrath of man, to abide these laws 
in ignoble silence ? Did the Hebrew children do so ? 
Did Daniel do so ? Did the apostles of our blessed 
Lord, in can-ying out that great command, and who 
suffered stripes, imprisonment, and death, in obeying 
God rather than man, do so ? Let the future history 
of the proud courts and trembling thrones of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Darius answer; let the waning, 
struggling, expiring throes of corrupted, but truth- 
smitten Judaism, and the distracted convulsions of 
heathen Rome, testify to the issues of this moral con- 
flict. Truth then triumphed, and will again triumph. 
For the same immutable Jehovah rules. Then go 
thou and do likewise. 

But it is claimed these laws are necessary to the 
system. Then they are so many speaking-trumpets 
from the Throne Eternal, of the essential and un- 
measured wickedness of the system; as well as 
reasons of Alpine strength, and length, and breadth, 
and depth, and height, why it should be the most 
speedily abandoned that is practicable, in view of the 
general good. 

But it is further objected, that such a course on 
the part of the Church will endanger the safety of 
society. It is answered: when the security and 
peace of society, by a system of unjust, oppressive. 
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and cruel laws, demand the annulment of the law of 
God, — ^revoking the great commission of Heaven's 
mercy to those for whom, above all, it was intend- 
ed, — the outcast, down-trodden, and neglected masses 
of society, — ("the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them,") — it is bought too dear. It cannot be 
done by the Church, without the basest and greatest 
possible recreancy of duty, and positive high treason 
to the government of God. These are not the vaga- 
ries of a distempered imagination, but the sober de- 
ductions of reason and truth. Admit the premises, 
which none can or dare deny, and the conclusion is 
inevitable. As infallibly, irrefragably, and plainly so, 
as that one and one mane two. 

Mark ! we have not stated, nor do we, while the 
relation providentially continues an element of the 
civil and social state, believe it to be the duty of the 
Church, in her organized capacity, to touch it in any 
other way than by inculcating the particular and re- 
ciprocal duties arising therefrom, as taught in the 
Christian Scriptures. We disclaim all such interfe- 
rence, as being incompatible with her subordinate 
position. We only array her against these laws ; 
and that just so far as they, under severe penalties, 
prohibit the mental, moral, and religious culture of 
the slave, and thereby contravene the direct com- 
mand of Christ, — " Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature," — and in so 
doing set at defiance the authority of Heaven. Ra- 
ther than submit to this, let the Church, in the name, 
and trusting in the strength of the Hebrew children's 
God, Daniel's Godj Peter and the other apostles' God, 
and the God who has said, for the encouragement of 
his disciples in all future ages, " Lo, I am with you 

6* 
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alway, even unto the end," gird herself to the con- 
flict, and go forth into this black field, " white unto 
the harvest," and tell these oppressed captives their 
high origin, vast capacities, and higher destinies 
through grace, if they will only knock under to the 
claims and reign of the blessed Jesus, who came " to 
bind up the broken-hearted, proclaim deliverance to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
who are bound;" and who, in pursuance of this 
object, laboured, suffered, died, rose ; and thus, tri- 
umphing over principalities and powers, at last as- 
cended into heaven, to appear in the character of the 
world's High Priest before the throne of God, inaking 
intercession for us and them. We repeat : Let her 
buckle on the " armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left," and go forth, as God com- 
mands, "to preach the gospel to every creature." 
What if, in the onset, a few Shadrachs, Meshachs, 
and Abed-negos, are cast into the burning fiery fur- 
nace, or Daniels into the lions' den, or Peters, Pauls, 
Silases, and their coadjutors, are cast into prison, and 
finally put to death ? The truth will finally triumph. 
And if the thrones of Chaldea, Babylon, Judea, and 
Rome, do not tremble to their foundations under the 
workings of its mighty power — these more notori- 
ously and palpably treasonable insults to God and 
humanity will soon fall before its onward and con- 
quering march. 

And this prediction is virtually already more than 
realized, in the language of Dr. William A. Smith, of 
Virginia ; who has said in substance, that the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church in that State has power 
enough to crush the whole system. We are slow to 
believe it ; but would at the same time hope that it is 
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even so ; and that she will, in a scriptural and ra- 
tional way, forthwith harness herself for the battle. 

And first, as an organization, if it be necessary, 
resist unto blood and death, at the post of moral and 
religious duty, ("committing the care and keeping 
of their souls to God in well-doing, as unto a faith- 
ful Creator,") those laws, if they really do exist, which 
forbid the mental, moral, and religious culture of the 
slave ; with which, in the days of our boyhood, our- 
self, in conjunction with others, were threatened, and 
which operated to break up a Sabbath-school de- 
signed for their instruction. 

And, secondly; as citizens, having the political 
power of the commonwealth, by such amendments of 
the constitution and lar/s of the State as shall blot 
forever from the escutcheon of their future history 
all the ignoble traces of this wretched system, at once 
their own, humanity's, and the reproach of God. 

We feel for and sympathize in its wounded ho- 
nour. It is our native State. We love its moun- 
tains ; we love its hills ; we love its rocks ; we love 
its valleys ; we love its groves ; we love its streams, — 
over, through, among, and along which, we gambolled 
in all the sportive innocence and gayety of youth ; in 
v/hich we were born, and, with adoring gratitude we 
name it, " born again " — and to which, in our expa- 
triation, we have often thought of again returning ; — 
and as often as we have thus thought, has the spectre 
of slavery — ^this charm and spell of the devil, in which 
our native State is bound — started up in hideous, 
frightening, repelling forms before us, in the shape of 
legal, moral, and social barriers, more unsurpassable 
and impenetrable than its rivers, groves, and valleys ; 
stronger than its rocks, and higher than its hills and 
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mountains. If he can, may God have mercy, and 
grant the needful aid. 

That the pure and holy religion of the blessed 
Jesus, taught and enforced in the Holy Scriptures, 
when properly understood in all its. practical bear- 
ings, will lead, yea, impel us, from a principle of con- 
science, to use our influence in a constitutional, 
orderly, peaceful way, to remove the existing legal 
impediments, and thus prepare the way of the Lord 
for the achievement of this moral triumph, is fully 
believed. And we know not how to reconcile a con- 
trary course on the part of professing Christians, un- 
less it be that they, on this subject, by reason of the 
dense cloud that hangs over the path of duty, in the 
shape of conflicting opinions which have darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge, together with 
the " ways and means " whereby to make emancipa- 
tion a boon to them; are so bewildered as only to 
"see men as trees walking." We hope, however, 
before we get through this little work, if we can be 
pardoned for our seeming egotism, to reflect so much 
light — or perchance more modestly, as well as more 
appropriately, so to concentrate on the path of duty 
the rays of light which break upon our mental and 
moral vision, from the blaze of God's inspiration, 
that, to keep up the figure, if we shall not now " see 
every man clearly,'' we may so far prepare the way 
of the Lord on this subject, that some more able pen 
may step forward, and so trace it out, step by step, 
that the " wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein." 

These legal obstructions must first be removed. 
For, after all the big guns, little guns, and pop-guns, 
that have saluted our ears, on the duty of the Church 
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to take high ground, making slavery a bar to com- 
munion, in contravention of existing civil law, we 
repeat, where , is your Scriptural authority for so 
doing ? It is answered : Manstealing is forbidden in 
the Scriptures — slavery is manstealing — ^therefore to 
be rejected by the Church. This assumption has 
already been sufficiently refuted. Again : oppression 
in general, and oppression of the poor in particular, 
are condemned in the Scriptures as unchristian. 
Admitted. But, as before observed, these terms are 
of general application to all sorts of oppression ; and, 
from that consideration, insufficient to determine this 
controversy, especially in the face of a specific law 
tolerating it. 

But in the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah we are 
commanded to " unloose the heavy burdeno, let the 
oppressed go free, and break off every yoke." This 
is also admitted. But the question here is : Does it, 
when properly understood, support the doctrine of 
non-slaveholding as a condition of church-member- 
ship? We know it is paraded with all confidence, 
as decisive of the question. And also, that in some 
directions a man will risk his reputation for sanity, 
and be regarded rather as a fit subject for the lunatic 
asylum, than as an expounder of the word of God, if 
he questions the soundness of the construction. Ne- 
vertheless, we must incur the fearful responsibility, 
by challenging the correctness of the interpretation, 
and positively claiming it in support of the doctrine 
of these pages. The prophet is reproving, in a very 
severe manner, those addressed, for their mockery 
and desecration of sacred things. And if the charges 
brought against them were true, they richly merited 
the withering rebukes administered. But the ques- 
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tion here comes up, who is addressed ? To whom does 
the language, " Let the oppressed go free, and break oflf 
every yoke," directly apply ? Was it to the non- 
slaveholding members of the Church ? This, as it 
appears to us, as its true and legitimate sense or 
meaning, should be fairly made out by those who claim 
it in support of the doctrine that the relation is a 
bar to church fellowship. But is such its import ? 
Can any man of common sense, with one grain of 
candour about him, answer in the affirmative ? We 
think not ; and that for the plain and obvious reason, 
that the context, beyond all controversy, settles it 
otherwise. It is addressed to the Jews as a nation, 
as the reader may see, by referring to the first and 
second verses of said chapter; in which capacity 
they were guilty of the oppressions here charged 
against them, and which, as a nation, they were com- 
manded to put away. To illustrate it : — Suppose this 
government, which has basely (though we hope with- 
out due reflection) connived at and lent the weight 
of its sanction and protection to African slavery and 
the slave-trade, from which as yet it has not washed 
its hands, should proclaim a fast, having no reference 
to humiliation or repentance for its blood-guiltiness 
in this matter ; the language of the prophet — " Is not 
this the fast that I have chosen, to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free ; and that ye break off every yoke" — 
would apply in all its force. And should the nation 
hear and obey the language of the prophet, " and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance," by removing 
all those legal obstructions which it has thrown 
around the relation, and do all in its power to repair 
its own wrongs to bleeding Africa, — and should the 
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Southern .States nobly follow in this illustrious ex- 
ample, the way would be open for church and indi- 
vidual action, as indicated by the prophet in the 
seventh verse. So that the most natural construction 
of the passage gives no countenance to tiie new 
measures, into the service of which it is sought to be 
pressed ; but the contrary, as the reader will have 
just seen. And it may be confidently affirmed, that 
it is only by such perversions and misapplications of 
the sacred text, together with a total misconception 
of the relation, as connected with the moral and pro- 
vidential government of God, that they can derive 
any support from the Holy Scriptures. 



SECTION II. 

ITS COMPATIBILITS' WITH THE BECTITOPS OF THE DIVINE CHARACTER 
AND eOTERNSIENT. 

But we have not yet done with it. Having shown, 
as we think, on the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
that the relation is, in the sense, and to the extent, 
stated in the preceding pages, tolerated in the Divine 
forbearance, as a principle of his moral and providen- 
tial government, we will now proceed to show its 
compatibility with the rectitude of the character and 
administration of the moral Governor of the universe. 
As already seen, this is by many regarded as a hope- 
less task. We frankly admit that it has its difficul- 
ties, though we think not insuperable. A careful pe- 
rusal of the sacred page will illumine our pathway, 
and conduct us to satisfactory conclusions. For if 
the principles, reasonings, and deductions, contained 
in the former pages, are drawn from the Bible, as we 
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think they are, and it is consistent with itsplf, it must 
reflect light on this complicated question. 

It will be remembered, that on a former occasion 
we laid down the principle, that the remedial dispensa- 
tions are addressed not only to men as men, but to 
men in their social and civil relations. We then in- 
timated the soundness of this view, as being involved 
in the apostle's argument, that the merciful provisions 
of the gospel are equal, or more than equal to the 
ravages of sin: — "Where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound." And also from the fact that 
they are addressed to men in their individual, social, 
and civil capacities. We need not here pause to 
prove a position so obviously true. The fact is too 
notorious to require it, further than to say, first, that 
the gospel is to be preached to every creature, — to all 
nations, — enforcing their duty not only individually, 
to God and themselves, but socially, in the relation 
they sustain to each other, and civilly, as subjects and 
citizens of the State. And all this as unto God, whose 
administration sweeps over and takes up all these in- 
terests. And second, that the Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
Christian dispensations, at the time of their announce- 
ment, all found slavery as an element of society. 
This, in the face of the Scriptural authority already 
introduced, together with the unequivocal voice of 
history as to the fact of its existence, and the extent 
of its prevalence, will not, cannot be denied. 

That the influence of sin has poisoned and deranged 
all the departments of our present existence, is too 
fearfully true to admit of serious or sober doubt. The 
history of the world, in a voice like the "sound of many 
waters," proclaims the individual, social, and civil 
wickedness of the race, as manifested in the aban- 
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doned iniquity of private character, social wrongs, 
and public oppression. 

Now the reign of favour, carried out under the Di- 
vine government as now constituted, takes hold of, 
and adapts itself to, this variety, in the exigencies of 
our present condition, giving those instructions which 
are suited to that variety — the practical tendency of 
which, in view of all the circumstances of the present 
state, are beyond all controversy the most beneficial, 
and best calculated to promote the general welfare. 
The fact that such is their tendency with regard to 
the relation of slavery, is so very apparent in the 
Scriptures, that it is difficult to conceive how it could 
have been overlooked, and can only be accounted 
for on the principle, that we look to our rights under 
the law of nature ; forgetting, at the same time, that 
the conditions of our primitive existence have been 
forfeited by transgression, which defaced the beauty 
and order of God's moral system ; and that we are 
now under a reign of grace, which has relaxed the 
uncompromising principles of the first covenant, in 
accommodation to the " weakness of the flesh," and 
accepts, through the world's Atonement, the best an 
honest heart, in view of all the providential circum- 
stances of our existence, can perform. We repeat, 
the want of understanding correctly the principles of 
God's moral and providential government, as adapted 
to the present disoi'dered state of the world, is what 
has misled us in the views we have taken of this intri- 
cate question. 

To the law and testimony, as the ultimate standard 
of appeal for the settlement of this question. 

Its first mention is in connexion with Abraham, 
who was commanded to circumcise them, and thus 
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introduce them to the benefits of the covenant of 
blessing which God had made with him, and through 
him to all mankind. " And in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed," Gen. xii, 3 ; and Gal. iii, 8 : 
" In thee shall all nations be blessed." Circumcision 
was the sign and seal of this covenant ; and they, in 
receiving this rite, became interested in its benefits, 
simply because of their relation to his family. Now, 
was it of no advantage to them thus to partake of 
God's blessing ? Whatever may be the estimate that 
scoffers at Divine revelation may put upon it, pious 
minds will be far from admitting it ; so that the good 
practical tendency of the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
in this first mention of the relation, cannot be for one 
moment doubted by the believer in the oracles of 
God. 

The next place where we find it introduced to no- 
tice, to which we shall call attention, is under the law 
of Moses, Leviticus xxv, 44 : " Both thy bond-men and 
thy bond-maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you ; of them shall ye 
buy bond-men and bond-maids." 

Here it will be seen that the same principles and 
reasonings apply as under the former, or patriarchal 
dispensation, noticed in the case of the servants of 
Abraham. If it was any advantage to enjoy the 
blessings of the Jewish religion, they, as their servants, 
were in this relation, by virtue of God's command- 
ment,' entitled to those blessings. 

We will next call attention to the question as found 
under the New Testament, or gospel dispensation. It 
comes up under altered circumstances, and therefore 
requires more particular attention in its examination. 
Under the dispensations just named, which, as we have 
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seen, though intended in their ultimate development 
for all the " families" and " nations" of the earth, were 
confined first to one particular family ; secondly, to one 
particular nation, as the depositories of the true religion. 
The principle and practice of slavery having obtained, 
it was comparatively an easy matter, under these cir- 
cumstances, to restrict it (which was done) to those 
who, so far as the true religion was concerned, should 
be benefited, or derive advantages fropi the relfttion. 
But the state of things in the providence of God was 
greatly changed when the gospel dispensation was 
announced. 

The fulness of time had come, as foretold by the 
prophets, when the purposes of his mercy in the mis- 
sion of Christ were to be made known to all nations 
for the obedience of faith. Accordingly we find the 
shepherds, while watching their flocks by night on 
the plains of Bethlehem, visited by an angel, accom- 
panied by a multitude of the heavenly hosts, who said 
unto them, " Fear not : behold I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people." And in 
the commission of Christ to his disciples, as recorded 
by St. Matthew, they were commanded to go and 
" teach all nations to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you." Now, as the patriarchal and 
Mosaical dispensations took hold of the individual, 
social, and civil relations of a single family or nation, 
and delivered their instructions, as we have seen, ob- 
viously the best calculated to promote the best inter- 
ests of all concerned, in reference to the eternal state ; 
so the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ takes hold of 
all nations, and carrying out the same principle, re- 
cognizes the possible Christian character (in the rela- 
tion) of both master and slave, and adapts its instruc- 
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tions accordingly, with this difference ; that it exhorts 
the servants, If thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather." 

In this connexion, it may not be improper to ex- 
press our opinion as to the import of this inspired in- 
junction. That it is a delicate point, we are fully 
aware ; aad also that it is involved in some difficul- 
ties. But as the revelation of God which tolerates 
the relation is "profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteousness, it is fairly 
to be presumed that its spirit and principles reflect 
some light on this aspect of the question. And it is 
to be remembered, that it is only by taking this general 
view of the subject, that we can arrive at satisfactory 
conclusions with regard to it. 

With these preliminaries we remark, that whatever 
else it may mean, it cannot be pleaded in justification of 
the individual or systematic efforts made and making 
by persons, either in the free or slave States, to per- 
suade, or by stealth or otherwise effect, the elopement 
of slaves from their legal owners ; for the obvious 
reason, that if civil government be the ordinance of 
God, and the Christian Scriptures, as we have shown, 
recognize it as the supreme rule of duty in this matter, 
in so doing we " resist the ordinance of God," — " do 
evil that good may come,"— a practice nowhere justi- 
fied by the Bible. The parable of the good Samaritan, 
though quoted with great confidence as justificatory 
of this practice, is entirely irrelevant ; the civil con- 
dition of the man who fell among the thieves remain- 
ing just the same after, as before, the kind treatment 
received. 

There is another passage found in the book of Deut., 
xxiii, 15, 16 : " Thou shalt not deliver the servant that 
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has escaped from his master unto thee,*' &c., which is 
quoted and relied on with great assurance, as lending 
its sanction to the above practice ; but we think with 
an equal perversion as in the case of the man who fell 
among thieves, just noticed. The injunction is ad- 
dressed to the Jewish nation ; the only one on the face 
of the earth, at the time, that was not idolatrous, and 
which, as before seen, was the depository of the true 
religion. Now the fact that this law was delivered to 
them in their national capacity, is proof positive that 
it cannot be understood as requiring them to hold 
or retain each other's escaping servants. The bad 
practical consequences, so disastrous to the peace of 
the nation, resulting from such a course, or the infrac- 
tion of a practice which the laws they received from 
the mouth of God tolerated, forbids, absolutely, such a 
construction of the passage ; especially in the face of 
what seems to be its most easy and natural meaning, 
a sense so consonant with the whole spirit of the patri- 
archal and Jewish law on this subject ; which is, that 
these escaping servants were from the heathen idola- 
trous nations round about them, and who, on coming 
among them, were benefited according to the superior 
advantages of the Jewish religion, as compared with 
thisir former heathen state or condition. We cannot 
therefore admit the propriety of its being pressed into 
such service. It cannot be done without doing vio- 
lence to the plain and obvious sense of the passage, as 
well as to the whole spirit of the Jewish law. 

There are other modes of redress inculcated in the 
Bible, to which allusion has been previously made. 

And while on this subject it may be perfectly in 
place to say, that the fugitive laws of this General 
Government, which have been, and are now, felt by 
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the non-slaveholding or free States to be a great in- 
justice and indignity to them, derive no support from 
this Jewish precedent. Our reasons for this position 
are various, one of which we will here state; and 
which is virtualljr the same we have given why the 
Jews were forbidden to deliver up to their owners 
the escaping servants of heathen masters. These ser- 
vants, as just remarked, were running away from hea- 
thenism to Judaism, and by so doing, as a whole, were 
improving their condition. The "fugitives held to 
service," or escaping servants of the slaveholding 
States, are running away from a state of semi-heathen- 
ism, to a situation where their privileges and advan- 
tages are more favourable to the end of their creation, 
as rational and accountable beings. Not but what 
the South has the gospel as well as the North ; but the 
laws which have been made, and in many of those 
States are still in force, to guard and protect this in- 
terest, so crush them, civilly, socially, intellectually, 
and morally, as comparatively to heathenize them. 
And as the great law of Christianity is, that, as a whole, 
we are never to worst any man's condition, these fugi- 
tive laws are a nullity, because in violation of that law. 
God's law is and should be supreme We need not 
here quote authorities to make good our position, rela- 
tive to the verity and iniquitous character of these 
laws; the facts are outstanding and notorious, to 
iieaven and earth. 

We have here made some allusions to the servant's 
running away from his master. Our views on this 
subject will be seen in what immediately follows. 

Should it be inquired, if the law and spirit of Chris- 
tianity forbid the kind of interference above stated, 
how far is it the privilege of the servant for himself, 
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to act upon this injunction ? we answer, if we should 
allow Onesimus to have been a slave, as some contend, 
the question would be settled by direct scriptural au- 
thority. But it is thought by some to be of doubtful 
authority, and therefore not relevant to the point in 
hand. Waiving this, we are therefore left to the 
general principles and spirit of Christianity to deter- 
mine this question. If we admit, as I think we are 
bound to do, that in the Divine forbearance, in accom- 
modation to the weakness of the present disordered 
state, the Scriptures tolerate the relation ; the distinct 
and vigilant manner in whi?h they point out and guard 
its duties, both to " believing and froward masters," 
very strongly intimates their Christian obligation to 
continue in the relation, so long as it is providentially 
encumbered with legal difficulties ; which view is very 
much strengthened by the following passage of Scrip- 
ture : " Let every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called. Art thou called being a ser- 
vant ? care not for it." 1 Cor. vii, 20, 21. And the 
whole question, as it appears to us, is powerfully con- 
firmed by the spirit of Christianity, which proposes to 
achieve, in a peaceful and orderly manner, all its tri- 
umphs, by the principles of moral goodness. That the 
escaping servant will jeopard his' salvation by so do- 
ing, we will not take it upon us to say. We simply 
mean to say, that the course the gospel points out is 
the more excellent way. 

These views, when we entertain correct concep- 
tions of the Divine government, commend themselves 
to our understanding, as Scriptural and rational ; and 
while treating the subject generally, as an honest man, 
we cannot suppress them. 

But to return. At the time as above stated when 
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the gospel was announced, the nations of the earth, 
except the Jews, were all heathen; among whom 
slavery was general, and indiscriminate as to clime, 
nation, and colour. The discrimination that guarded 
and restricted the slavery of the Patriarchal and 
Mosaical dispensations to the heathen, who, so far as 
a knowledge of the Worship of the true God is a bless- 
ing, were benefited by the relation, now became im- 
practicable, for all were heathen. Under these altered 
circumstances, though we have not, and cannot have, 
the same light which marked the practical utility of 
the relation under those dispensations, yet we think it 
will appear, on a careful examination of the principles, 
spirit, and teaching of the gospel dispensation, that the 
same wisdom and goodness that tolerated it under 
those dispensations, does under it. 

We will now observe that the remedial dispensation 
does not propose, in the absolute sense of the term, to 
do the best according to the essential and eternal 
principles of right ; — this would be conducting the Di- 
vine government on the covenant of works, — " Do this 
and live," — in which all our ideas, or conceptions of 
remedy, would be entirely excluded; and all those 
overwhelming and attracting exhibitions of moral 
goodness, displayed in the. Divine forbearance, so emi- 
nently calculated to subdue and win us back to our 
proper allegiance, and which are so beautifully and 
forcibly expressed by the poet, — 

" His love is mighty to compel : 
His conquering \o\Q consent to feel: 
Yield to his love's resistless power, 
And fight against your God no more — ^" 

would be lost. 

We therefore conclude that it is an expedient super- 
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induced upon the original plan of government, propos- 
ing to do the best that can be done under the cir- 
cumstances. We are utterly unable to conceive of 
it in any other light. Any otlier view seems to us 
necessarily to involve the conclusion, (we speak it 
with reverence,) that the whole Bible is a solemn farce, 
— a perfectly unintelligible, unmeaning record. But 
the Scriptures settle this question. ^ " But now we are 
delivered from the law, that being dead (the law) 
wherein we were held ; that we should serve in new- 
ness of the spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter." 
Rom. vii, 6. And this in accordance with the settled 
principles of God's moral government : " For thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer," as an 
expedient of infinite wisdom and boundless goodness, 
in condescension to the weakness and wants of the 
present disordered state, " and arise from the dead the 
third day, and that repentance and remission of sins 
might be preached in his name among all nations ;" 
fi'om which it distinctly appears that under the Divine 
government, as now constituted, provision is made for 
the temporary toleration of a state of things that could 
not have existed under the original law, or law of nature. 

The general spirit of Christianity, as expressed in 
the following Scripture language, — " It is required ac- 
cording to what a man hath, and not according to what 
he hath not ;" and, " Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required," — and the reverse, de- 
monstrably indicates, that the rigid and unbending 
claims of the original law are relaxed ; and that under 
the reign of mercy, in our common parlance, " the 
will is taken for the deed ;" or in other words, the best 
that can be done under the circumstances. 

Having, as we think, from the general principles 

7 
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and spirit of Christianity, fairly established it as a doc- 
trine of- Divine revelation, that the government of 
God is conducted on principles of leniency toward 
us ; and that, in view of the " weakness of the flesh," 
it tolerates a state of things incompatible with the un- 
bending principles of original law ; and that this gra- 
cious stoop is an act in which the blending glories of 
His wisdom and goodness lucidly shine forth ; let us 
see if the same wisdom and goodness are not lumi- 
nously conspicuous in the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament on the slavery relation. 



SECTION III. 

AS SEEN IN ITS fAHTICTJJCAR AND BECIPKOCAL DUTIES. 

And, first, as to the particular and reciprocal duties 
of the relation, and which we think are all summed 
up or comprehended in the following passages: — 
" Servants, be obedient to them that are your mas- 
ters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; with 
good-will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men : knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be bond or free. And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, forbearing threatening: knowing 
that your Master also is in heaven ; neither is there 
respect of persons with him." Eph. vi, 5-9. " Ser- 
vants, obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but 
in singleness of heart, fearing God : and whatsoever 
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ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
rev^rard of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord 
Christ. But he that doeth wrong shall receive for 
the wrong which he hath done : and there is no re- 
spect of persons. Masters, give unto your servants 
that which is just and equal ; knowing that ye also 
have a Master in heaven." Colos. iii, 22-35; iv, 1. 
"Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honour, that the name 
of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And 
they that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren ; but rather do them 
service, because they are faithful and beloved, parta- 
kers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort.'* 
1 Tim. vi, 1,2. " Exhort servants to be obedient 
unto their own masters, and to please them well in all 
things ; not answering again ; not purloining, but 
showing all good fidelity ; that they may adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." Tit. ii, 9, 10. 
" Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear ; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the fro- 
ward. For this is thank-worthy, if a man for con- 
science toward God endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fuHy." 1 Pet. ii, 18, 19. 

Now, all these passages are kindred in their critical 
and moral bearings; and we shall forbear further 
critical remarks than those previously made, at least 
so far as the duty of the servant is concerned. Our 
attention is especially called to their moral and prac- 
tical tendency. 

It will be observed that the spirit of all these in- 
junctions is most purely moral, to the exclusion of 
every other sentiment, passion, or emotion ; and is to 
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proceed from the heart, in contradistinction from any- 
outward manifestation of good-will, while there exists 
a rankling enmity within : and all this as in the sight 
and under the immediate inspection of the God and 
Judge of all the earth, whose flaming penetration sifts 
every corner of the heart, surveying its every thought, 
as well as comprehending every word upon the 
tongue. And the obligation is reciprocal, it being as 
much the duty of the master as the servant to culti- 
vate, from the heart, as in the sight of God, this mu- 
tual. good- will. 

Now the heart being the great spring of human 
action, — which is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicke^; and from which, as a poisonous 
fountain, flow those bitter streams of moral pollution 
in the shape of "evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies," and 
all the other wickedness which withers, scathes, and 
desolates the heritage of God, — ^is, by the power of 
Christianity, and the practical tendency of these regu- 
lations, changed — the fountain is purified — the tree is 
made good, and the fruit becomes good. The ser- 
vant is affectionate and faithful in all his relative du- 
ties ; and thus inspires the confidence, and conciliates 
the affection of his master. And the master is to "^o 
the same things," or behave with the same affection 
and fidelity to the servants, " giving them that which 
is just and equal." 

That the justice and equality here spoken of is 
that which is due them as servants, or in the relation 
of slavery, will be remembered to have been the view 
presented as the opinions of the authorities quoted ; 
which must be of great weight in the absence of any 
counter exposition, by any author of accredited repu- 
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lation. In connexion with this, if civil government 
be an ordinance of God, as we have akeady seen to 
be the fact, even as it exists among heathen na- 
tions; and if it has established the relation as a 
part of their political organization, according to the 
teachings of the Bible, and the principles of the 
Divine administration, as already explained, it is 
utterly impossible, vv^hile the relation- continues, to 
understand it in any other light. 

But it may possibly mean something more. The 
very comprehensive nature of the terms used — "just 
and equal" — may indicate, as increasing light shall 
prepare and point out the way of duty, their obliga- 
tion to do, as fast as circumstances providentially 
conspire to that end, the whole good to them that the 
principles and spirit of Christianity dictate. " There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would . that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them." 

Now a relation around which are thrown guards of 
such high moral and practical utility, and which, as 
we have seen, is of reciprocal obligation, must neces- 
sarily mitigate the condition of the enslaved ; while, 
at the same time, it manifestly improves the condition 
of both parties. And regulations which, when prac- 
tically carried out, of unbending or absolute neces- 
sity improve the physical, civil, social, and moral con- 
dition of the parties concerned, cannot in their cha- 
racter be bad, but the contrary. They, as before 
intimated, may not be the best of which human na- 
ture was originally capable, but in the altered state 
of our existence, in view of all the circumstances, the 
best that could be done. Fearless of successful con- 
tradiction, we confidently challenge exceptions to the 
rule. 
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We go further, and take the ground that the in- 
structions or laws regulating the relation, in the sense 
set forth in these pages, are, under the circumstances, 
indispensable to the perfection of Divine revelation 
as a rule of moral duty ; that it would not meet the 
condition and wants of the world, in its fallen, per- 
verse, and mixed state, without them. 

True, the general principles and spirit of Chris- 
tianity might reflect some light on this subject ; but 
the information necessary to enable us to understand 
our duty, as derived from these sources, could not be 
supposed to be sufficiently clear and general to give 
and authenticate the rule. And, indeed, our natural 
inaptitude to give our attention to the consideration 
of duties plainly revealed, accompanied by all those 
evidences of right and fitness ; together with the sub- 
joined motives, which involve our present and eterna^l 
interests, is an irrefutable argument in favour of those 
declared regulations of the Divine government on this 
subject. 

Whatever may have been the origin of slavery, 
having obtained very generally and extensively in or- 
ganized society, it becomes a difficult question, not so 
much to our Maker, as to us, in our weak and mixed 
condition. Intricately interwoven in the civil and 
social state; sanctioned and protected by all the so- 
lemn forms of law ; deriving additional strength from 
the prejudice of caste and condition ; and sustained by 
the pride, selfishness, and ambition of human nature, — 
it would appear to have been morally impossible, in 
view of all the circumstances, for any other course 
to have been adopted than the one we have marked 
out in the Holy Scriptures. Heaven, by the omnipo- 
tence of our weakness, seems to have been exclusively 
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shut up to this alternative ; our history on the sub- 
ject of this relation, presenting to his moral govern- 
ment an exigency for the Divine forbearance to over- 
come, similar to the interrupted relations between 
man and his Maker; and to be overcome by the same 
principles of moral goodness. 

And, as w^e would naturally expect, from the inimi- 
table and illimitable perfections of the Godhead, the 
remedy in the latter case makes provision for the 
former, and is in effect, in both cases, to an intelligent 
universe, the best, to all intents and purposes, that 
could be done under the circumstances. 

We are delighted to have our views of this subject 
strengthened by the authority of Dr. Francis Wayland, 
in his Elements of Moral Science. " This very course 
which the gospel takes on this subject, seems to have 
been the only one that could have been taken, in order 
to effect the universal abolition of slavery. The gos- 
pel was designed not for one race, or one time, but 
for all races, and for all times. It looked not at the 
* abolition of this form of evil for that age alone, but 
for its universal abolition. Hence, the important ob- 
ject of its Author was to gain it a lodgment in every 
part of the known world, so that by its universal diffu- 
sion among all classes of society, it might quietly and 
peacefully modify and subdue the evil passions of men, 
and thus, without violence, work a revolution in the 
whole mass of mankind. In this manner alone could 
its object, a universal moral revolution, have been 
accomplished. For if it had forbidden the evil, in- 
stead of subverting the principle ; if it had proclaimed 
the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught slaves to resist 
their masters, it would instantly have arrayed the 
two parties in deadly hostility throughout the civilized 
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world. Its announcement would have been the signal 
for servile war, and the very name of the Christian 
religion would have been forgotten amidst the agita- 
tions of universal bloodshed." Page 214. 

How, in view of the facts and principles above laid 
down, the instructions of the Holy Scriptures for the re- 
gulation of this relation, as explained in these pages, can 
be regarded as an impeachment of the character and 
government of God, we are at an utter loss to con- 
ceive. For it does appear to us, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, infinite goodness could do no less, and 
infinite wisdom could do no more. 

The principles involved in these particular and re- 
ciprocal duties, connected as they are with the general 
principles and spiiit of Christianity, form the best, in- 
deed the only basis of an abolition society, known to, 
and sustained by the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
— the great depository of all reforming power. For 
just in proportion as any system is imbued with, and 
conformed to, its spirit and principles, is it efficient, or, 
if you please, almighty to accomplish the benevolent 
and meliorating objects contemplated, — ^it being Hea- 
ven's great engine of moral power by which to move 
the world, and move it in the right direction, — from 
the character of its great Artificer, as a being "in whom 
is hid all the treasures both of wisdom and knowledge," 
who may therefore be supposed to know the temper 
of the materials on which it is to operate, and to pos- 
sess skill to contrive it according to the most dis- 
criminating principles of calculation, for efficiency — 
and omnipotent power, by which to execute its con- 
struction, so as to combine and concentrate fully all 
the resources of moral energy, that the materials on 
which it is to operate, according to the laws of their 
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existence, can endure, and essential goodness to set 
and keep it in operation, for the accomplishment of 
all its noble purposes, if we will only be co-workers 
with him, observing the directions given us for work- 
ing the apparatus of this moral machinery. 

All our attempts at improvement, repairs, or mend- 
ing, will only be the veriest bungling ; and we shall . 
always find it the worse for the slightest alteration we 
may attempt to introduce. Of this we have, or ought 
to have, if we are not too dull and stupid, or too con- 
ceited to learn, indubitable evidence in the fact, that 
all the tinkering that mankind have done since the 
creation to improve on their Maker's plans has re- 
sulted in failure, and invariably made them the worse 
for mending, ias the abandoned wickedness of the 
world abundantly proves. And the fact that a larger 
measure of success has not been realized in our world's 
history, in this particular direction, is no more objec- 
tion to its potency for good, than its failure in any 
other direction. A better devised system to lead men 
to repentance cannot be conceived. And yet how 
alarmingly inefficient in the accomplishment of its 
gracious designs ! And so with regard to every other 
form of evil existing in society. It will, we think, on 
a critical examination, be found that its ratio of good 
is about equal in the correction of all the wrongs of 
earth. There may be some discrepancy, but we think 
not material. And all that is wanted, is our full and 
hearty co-operation ; that its godlike efficiency and 
sufficiency may be realized, reversing entirely the 
present disordered state of things throughout the whole 
history of our sin-ruined world, by changing us into 
His own lovely image of moral goodness, "from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.'* 
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Then let those who think, or feel, that in the provi- 
dence of God they are especially called upon to work 
in the anti-slavery or abolition phases of the present 
disordered state, organize on these principles. And 
first of all, let them learn by the operation of these 
principles on their own hearts, and their power over 
their own lives, their potency for good, as a qualifica- 
tion, not only to recommend them for their experi- 
mental and practical utility, as realized in their own 
history, but to instruct others in the nature and eflfects 
of their operations. And if, after mature and candid 
deliberation, in looking over the whole field, and ex- 
amining the question in the light of soberness and 
truth, (God's truth,) they shall be conducted fairly to 
the conclusion, that the sunny South is in ignorance 
of, or without this moral lever, charged with essential 
divinity, with which to turn the world right side up ; 
let them emigrate to that land of destitution and need, 
carrying it with them. 

For, notwithstanding its tremendous dimensions of 
moral power, it is portable ; a clear, sound head, and 
a pure, warm heart, will hold it. And availing your- 
selves of the Book of directions, which you will find 
on your arrival, you may set it in the full tide of glo- 
rious operation. And we think so far from being met 
with bowie-knives, pistols, rifles, or Lynch law from the 
churches, or the reflecting portion of the South, you 
will be hailed with general acclamations of jumping 
joy, and regarded as messengers of mercy, and the 
real benefactors of mankind. 

From the unscriptural and irrational manner in 
which the Southern Church and feeling have been 
goaded in this matter, by our overlooking the provi- 
dential difliculties that hang around the question, it 
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may be otherwise , but, apart from this, we must con- 
fess we are slow to believe it. There may be excep- 
tions to the rule, but, in the judgment of charity, it is 
to be supposed that they form a very lean minority. 



SECTION IV. 

AS SEEN IS 1X3 QmEBAL CONDITION. 

As to its general condition : " Art thou called, being 
a servant ? care not for it." If on this subject our in- 
vestigations were bounded by time, or confined ex- 
clusively to the present life ; although, on finding the 
doctrine of the Scriptures to be what we have 
seen it to be, we should be bound, for reasons 
already explained, to receive it, however staggering 
or confounding to our faith or reason. For, as pre- 
viously intimated, it is but rational to suppose, that 
an administration gotten up, and carried on, accord- 
ing to the depths of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God, should, in some of its details, 
be beyond our comprehension. Yet when we exam- 
ine it as in the teaching of the Scriptures, it connects 
with eternity; light from that quarter, at least to 
some extent, chases away the gloom which would 
otherwise becloud our contemplations. For there 
are a great many things found in Divine revelation, 
which, to our contracted vision, would amount to 
great difficulties in God's providential government of 
the world, if in their examination we should restrict 
them wholly to the present life. 

We use the term providence in its strictly literal 
sense — " The care and superintendence which God 
exercises over his creatures." — (Webster) — and not 
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in that loose sense which would involve the special 
and positive appointment of the relation. For it is 
one thing to appoint the relation, and another, and a 
very different thing, to take hold of a relation, that 
the wickedness and the weakness of the world has 
introduced, in derangement of God's original plan, 
and superintend it to the best possible issue. This 
seems to us, if we have not misunderstood the doc- 
trine of Calvinism, to be one of the insuperable diffi- 
culties into which the doctrine of foreordination 
runs; — either wholly contravening God's providen- 
tial government, or so confounding it with a govern- 
ment of original positive law, as to render it very 
difficult, if not entirely impossible, to discriminate be- 
tween them. For if He, from all eternity, " foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass," where is there 
room or play for a providential government ; unless 
we admit the possibility of the certain, unalterable, 
and eternal decrees of the immutable Jehovah fail- 
ing, for the want of such vigilant supervision ? — a 
difficulty too into which those must run, who contend 
for slavery as a special appointment of God, by ori- 
ginal or positive laws, which m.ust be fatal to the 
soundness of the argument. For, as we have already 
seen, there is nothing to be found in the law of nature, 
or in all the Scriptures, that can, by any rational 
construction, be brought in support;of its pretensions ; 
while, on the other hand, the whole of them, which 
are given for the regulation of this relation, can at 
once, by the most easy and natural construction, be 
seen to be mere providential regulations for the gov- 
ernment of a state of things found in the world at 
the time of their delivery. 

But to return. A providential difficulty found in 
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Divine revelation, is in the case of Lazarus and the 
rich man of the gospel, and which cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained by the light of time. How it can 
consist with an administration of perfect rectitude, 
for a man of the piety of Lazarus to suffer not only 
in body, but also for want of the necessaries and 
comforts of life ; while the rich man, who, from his 
character, as given in the Scriptures, to make the 
very best of it we can, lived in total neglect of all 
religion, and made the world his God ; and who by 
the whole weight and influence of his character and 
example, if not of his precepts also, contributed to 
that general corruption of morals and of manners, 
which ever has, and ever must, under the present 
constitution of things, obtain, when all sense of the 
Divine character, and our obligations to fear and ac- 
count to him, are obliterated ? We repeat ; this case, 
so far as the present Hfe is concerned, presents quite 
a difficulty in Providence. For we would very ra- 
tionally expect, from the nature of the case, as well 
as from some passages of Scripture, that the full horn 
of the Divine blessing would have been poured along 
the pathway of the pilgrimage of Lazarus, as the friend 
and worshipper of God ; and that the rich man would 
have been, on account of his wickedness, the subject 
of loathsome bodily affliction, felt the griping hand of 
poverty, and been carried about as a houseless, home- 
less wanderer, at once the pity and detestation of 
mankind. But when we look at it as connected with 
an eternal state of happiness and misery, the clouds 
and darkness which hung around it, when examined 
by the light of time, are at once dissipated ; and 
what was all confusion and mystery before, is now 
all clear, luminous, and entirely satisfactory, For 
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there is no man in his senses but would prefer the 
portion of Lazarus as a whole, — embracing time and 
eternity, — to that of the rich man. 

Now, the relation of slavery, as tolerated under the 
patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, like that of 
Lazarus, when looked at wholly in the light of time, 
appears dark and inscrutable. For according to the 
Scriptures, we, being all equally His offspring, are at a 
loss to discover the reasons of, or see any good re- 
sulting from, this providential regulation of our 
Maker, in tolerating it. But when we connect it 
with other facts, standing out with prominence in 
Divine revelation, namely, that God was selecting a 
single family or nation to be the depositories of the 
true religion ; — that prior to that time, in either case, 
slavery existed; — and that, in tolerating it, he re- 
stricted it to those, and to those only, to whom, in 
reference to a future state,— or their greatest good, 
both for time and eternity, — ^it would be a blessing, 
the difficulty is at once explained. And what before 
was all doubt and darkness, now shines forth so clear 
and luminous, that instead of being longer puzzled at 
his providential government in this matter, our high- 
est reason approves the measure, and our whole souls 
are fanned into a flame of devout and grateful ado- 
ration, at the blended wisdom and goodness which 
shine out with such dazzling lustre in this vigilant 
tact of Providence to educe good out of evil. 

Thus far the wisdom and goodness of Providence, 
as connected with this crooked state of things, that 
his Satanic majesty, (not our Maker,) aided by his 
coadjutors in the shape of human beings, had brought 
about, flames out in such a blaze of glory and good- 
ness, as to be almost dark with excessive brightness. 
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So much so, that every caviller and fault-finder at His 
providential dispensations must be forced, with the 
vi'ondering and adoring apostle, to cry out : " 0 the 
depth of the riches, both of the v^risdom and knowledge 
of God ! how unsearcl^able are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out," by the utmost stretch of 
human thought, until he is pleased to reveal them. 

But now to the difiiculties under the gospel dis- 
pensation. We, as formerly, frankly confess, that the 
altered state of matters and things in general, at the 
time when the gospel was announced, is somewhat 
more complex and difficult. For the gospel message 
was not to a single family or nation, but to all na- 
tions ; and hence, from the necessity of the case, the 
relation could not be restricted to a single family or 
nation. In these altered circumstances, what is to 
be done ? What course is to be adopted ? Why, for 
anything under the whole heavens that we can see 
to the contrary, the gospel of salvation is to be deliv- 
ered to them just where and what they are. There 
seems to us, on the settled principles of the Divine 
administration, so far as it relates to this subject, to 
be no other alternative. Either the gospel must be 
withheld entirely, or partially, or Heaven in mer- 
cy (we speak it with reverence) must lump our difii- 
culties, and send his angel to announce to the world 
"good tidings of great joy to all people." And who 
dares impeach either the wisdom or goodness, the 
justice or mercy of the Divine administration, in thus 
adapting itself to and providing for the best interests 
of a. fallen world ; which in its final consummation, in 
behalf of all, whether barbarian or Scythian, bond or 
free, is, in the nervous language of the poet, 
" Salvation from sorrow through Jesus's love." 
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i3ut we are here reminded, that the objection is 
not to the fact that the gospel was announced to all 
nations just as it found them, for the obedience of 
faith, but to its having tolerated the relation. If, 
as we have seen, and which, when we take into the 
account the perversion of human nature, must, as we 
■ k, so appear to every rational mind, capable of 
examining the subject in the light of soberness and 
truth ; a contrary course, — one that strikes directly 
at the evil, by dissolving the civil and social relations 
of the parties concerned, and thereby arraying 
them in deadly hostility to each other, involving the 
world in all the horrors of universal war and blood- 
shed, — and thus well-nigh, if not entirely, exterminating 
the race, would have I'esulted in these consequences ; 
where would have been either the wisdom or good- 
ness, the justice or mercy, of such a measure ? In 
what sense of the word, in view of these natural and 
inevitable results, growing out of the weakness of the 
present disordered state, could it be regarded as a dis- 
pensation of mercy ? In none, we think, whatever. 
For when we calmly and dispassionately look over 
the whole ground, taking things just as they were, 
does it not manifestly appear, that instead of being a 
-just, wise, and good arrangement, or a dispensation 
of mercy, it would have been one of the most 
severe inflictions with which the world could have 
been visited, by the Moral Governor of the universe ? 
Such it appears to us, and must, as we think, so ap- 
pear to every rational mind. Alarm may be here 
taken, that in our exceptions to the objection urged — 
that the gospel ought to have prohibited it — we hayo 
included and implicated the principles of justice ; 
we reply : — ^If, as previously observed, it was just for 
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the Divine Being to suffer the existence of intelligent 
and accountable, creatures under such circumstances, 
the very same justice requires the exercise of a bene- 
volent regard to those circumstances. And for tiieir 
ultimate damnation to be determined by circumstan- 
ces as the necessitating cause, which, in view of the 
general good, it was better to tolerate, than directly 
forbid by positive precept, cannot be reconciled wkh 
any rational principles of justice of which we can 
conceive. 

But, alas ! our world is not rational, nor does it be- 
have rationally. True, this was originally our crown- 
ing distinction ; but in the pride of our glory we set 
up for ourselves, forgetting, or not heeding the maxim, 
" that young folks think old folks to be fools, but old 
folks KNOW young folks to be fools and, as the re- 
sult, a mental hallucination has " come over the spirit 
of our dream," — a cheat has *' crept into our faith," 
which is ever and "anon leading us astray. And our 
reason, which constitutes the man, and which was 
originally given us to control our animal nature, is 
dethroned ; and by nature the entire race presents to 
our astonished and confounded vision the heart-sick- 
ening, soul-destroying, and God-dishonouring specta- 
cle of the brute running off with the man. And, like 
all other crazy preople, " we pique ourselves on our 
inch of wit," and sit in judgment on the counsels of our 
Maker, instead of receiving the law at his mouth ; 
and rashly conclude, that if the depths of the eternal 
and incomprehensible wisdom and grace displayed in 
the scheme of human redemption had been submitted 
to our maniacal dictation, the plan would have been 
finished, adequate and complete. 

And if this state of things was confined wholly to 
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the world, among " vain men who would be wise," it 
would be bad enough ; but, in the Church, and among 
those who aspire to a leadership of the sacramental 
hosts of God's elect, we have a fearful exhibition of the 
sentiment of the poet, that some men 

" Would rather reign in hell than serve in heaven." 

Thus, we think, we have demonstrably shown, from 
the settled principles of the Divuie government, from 
the general spirit and character of Christianity, from 
the teaching of the Scriptures, and from reason, that 
the Divine character and government, instead of being 
tarnished by their infinite condescension, in meeting 
the conditions in which mankind in this revolting 
province of our Maker's dominions are providentially 
found, receives an illustration of sublimity, in moral 
goodness, grandeur, and glory, that may well chal- 
lenge our babbling earth, from the east, west, north, 
and south, to triumph with the Psalmist, in the glo- 
rious truth, that " The Lord reigneth ; let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him;" but 
" righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne r" and, we will add, in view of the interest and 
confidence that the inhabitants of other worlds may 
have in the rectitude of his government, let all the 
heavenly host respond. Amen ! and in one loud, long, 
and eternal peal of praise, shout, " Alleluia ; for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth," and not sectarian 
bigotry. 
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SECTION V. 

THE PERFECT AGREEMENT OF THE ECCJiESIASTICAI. POLITY OF THE METHO- 
MST EPISCOPAI. CHURCH WITH THE TEACHING OP THE SCRIPTURES, CM 
THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 

As we set out with the object of defending the pre- 
sent position and ecclesiastical law of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from the charge^ of pro-slaveryism, 
and of showing its strict conformity to the teaching of 
the Holy Scriptures, in regard to. this unhappy ques- 
tion, let us see, as far as possible, how closely they ap- 
proximate. 

To do this to the best advantage, it may be useful, 
at this stage of the investigation, to recapitulate the 
important principles elaborated from the Bible that 
bear directly on this question. And, 

First. The Bible lays down the principle, that the 
incipient movement in this inhuman and Heaven-in- 
sulting business, is a crime of the greatest magnitude 
that a man can commit against his fellow-man, and 
deserving a corresponding punishment: "He that 
stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in 
his hand, shall surely be put to death." 

The law of the Methodist Episcopal Church strikes 
at the root of this business, by declaring that none 
who buy men, women, (or)*»and children, with an in- 
tention to enslave them, can belong to her com- 
munion. 

Second. When it has become an element of civil 
society, interwoven with all the relations of the social 
state, and hedged about with all the solemn forms and 
intricacies of law, in the hands of those who did not 
originate the evil, the Bible tolerates it, as compatible 
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with the Christian character of both master and 
slave : " And they that have beUeving masters, let 
them not despise them, because they are brethren ; 
but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things 
teach and exhort." 1 Tim. vi, 2. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, for the same 
reasons or considerations^ allows it in her member- 
ship ; as her law, declaring it a great evil, and requir- 
ing emancipation under circumstances specified in 
that law, abundantly proves. This is its spirit. 

Third, The Bible, in tolerating it, throws all those 
guards around it which are calculated to make the 
very best of it under the circumstances. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, by her missions 
among slaves on the plantations, and her law requiring 
their religious instruction, and her members to allow 
them time for the public worship of God, does the 
same thing. 

Fourth. The principles, spirit, and teaching of the 
Bible all conspire to declare it a great evil. 

The laws of Methodism lift their voice in the same 
general condemnation : " We declare we are as much 
as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery." 

Fifth. The Bible, as we have seen, manifestly looks 
to its final overthrow, by the power of Christian 
principle. 

The laws of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that 
work the forfeiture of the ministerial character of those 
who are, or become connected with it, where the laws 
of the State will admit of emancipation, and allow the 
liberated slave to enjoy freedom, are, on this subject, 
" like the voice of one crying in the wilderness. Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight." 
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Sixth. The Bible in its principles, spirit, and teach- 
ing, manifestly, and, as we think, rationally, supposes 
that the most wise, good, and holy men who embrace 
it, will occupy advanced ground, in furtherance of 
its achievements and moral triumphs, till all earth's 
jubilee shall be realized and proclaimed. 

The laws and usages of Methodism, supposing her 
general superintendents, or bishops and preachers, to 
be the most wise and holy of the Church, endeavour 
to keep them as far as possible from the evil of slavery. 

Seventh. The Bible seeks only by the power of 
moral goodness to subvert the principle, and thus 
break down the practice, without airaying the Church 
against the State. 

The laws of the' Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
cognize the supremacy of the civil power, as the or- 
dinance of God. And only by the influence of the 
principles of moral goodness does she attempt to inter- 
fere in this matter. And as the great Master, who, by 
reason of the " weakness of the flesh," or hardness 
and unbelief of mankind, could not do all the good he 
would ; so Methodism, in all her borders,* sighs over 
an evil beyond her power to remove. 

Now how any man, with any semblance of truth, 
can deny her Scriptural position, and represent her 
as pro-slavery, is totally beyond our powers of con- 

* At the time this was m-ltten, the author, judging from the lan- 
guage cf the Discipline, and professions of sympathy for the condition 
of the poor slave which he had heard in behalf, and read from the 
pens of Southern Methodists, supposed he was giving utterance to 
nothing more than truth in this general declaration. Subsequent de- 
velopments, or developments which have subsequently come to his 
notice, have led him in behalf of the South to doubt the correctness 
of the sentiment. Many of their distinguished men claim it to be 
Divinely appointed, and therefore right. Hence, there is, with those 
so understanding it. no occasion to "sigh over it." 
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ception. True, superficial minds, that scan the sur- 
face of things, without looking at it as connected with 
God's moral and providential government of the world, 
may see that slavery, in the language of Methodism, 
" is a great evil and from this mere glance at the 
surface, draw hasty and weak conclusions. But it is 
only this class that will do so. For, as we have be- 
fore intimated, which is testimony of great weight in 
vindication of this last proposition, the Church has 
never presented a man, of acknowledged reputation 
as a critic or commentator, that supports the preten- 
sions of these new measures. 

We repeat, the laws of Methodism are so fully 
and entirely accordant with the Hpl^'" Scriptures on 
the subject of slavery, that we h^e sometimes been 
tempted to think that more than human wisdom pre- 
sided in or over the deliberations which brought them 
to their present maturity, and conformed them so es- 
sentially to the pattern given in the " holy mount." 

It is, however, claimed by some, and may be urged 
by others, that the laws of the Church which, under 
certain specified conditions, require the ministry to 
execute deeds of emancipation, should be of indiscri- 
minate application to the whole Church. This objec- 
tion appears to be of some weight ; and as such, is 
entitled to attention. 

There would seem to us to be two reasonable 
gi'ounds in the premises, why the objection is not 
valid, and^therefore has not the weight or importance 
attached to it. And, 

First. According to the great law of Christianity, 
" It is required of a man according to what he hath, 
and not according to what he hath not." Now, from 
the very complicated manner in which the subject of 
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this relation is presented in the Holy Scriptures, and 
the confusion of thought that has almost universally 
obtained among statesmen, ministers, and laymen, as 
to its comparative guilt or innocence, is it fairly to be 
presumed, that there is abroad in the Church and 
the world a sufficient amount of clear and discrimi- 
nating light, to mark and determine the essential sin- 
fulness of the simple relation to be such as to bar a 
creditable profession of religion in that relation ? If 
the premises warrant the conclusion, such would be 
the duty, and such should be the law of the Church. 
But in view of the unsettled state of public and the 
Church's opinion, and that too among those who have 
had the best opportunities of arriving at definite and 
correct conclusions with regard to it, we dare not say, 
nor do we think any other sane mind will attempt to 
say, that such is the state of the question. 

Secondly. The ministry is the property of the 
whole Church ; and as such, in our peculiar economy, 
liable to removals from North to South, and from the 
South to the North, as may, in the wisdom of the 
Church, be judged best for the general good. And in 
this feature of Methodist polity, the Church, in view 
of the " weakness of the flesh," ^ present disordered 
state, in order the more effectually to carry out the 
great purposes of her mission, has adopted the great 
Christian law of expediency, as best suited to the pro- 
vidential circumstances of our existence ; a principle 
that cannot so readily apply to the laity in their per- 
manent locations. 

In addition to the above, they, from their vocation 
ss ministers, may rationally be supposed to be more 
conversant with the Scriptures, and therefore in the 
possession of more light on this subject, than belongs 
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to the people generally ; and hence, on the great law 
that " it is required according to what a man hath," 
discriminatingly responsible for a more elevated posi- 
tion. We therefore conclude, the objection is not 
well founded. 

But it may be further urged, that this reasoning is 
too loose, on so grave a subject ; that truth is truth, 
and duty is duty, arising from that truth ; and that 
if truth is eternal, and slavery a violation of that truth, 
how can the standard of Christian duty, consistently 
with truth, be let down to the loose principles 
above stated ? We reply, that while we admit, on the 
one hand, that truth is eternal, we claim, on the other 
hand, that it is also an eternal truth that the Divine 
administration cannot be carried on, on this or any 
other question of human responsibility, on any other 
principle than the one above laid down, that " it is 
required according to what a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to what he hath not." Now for the provi- 
dential government of God to determine the bounds 
of our habitation, in connexion with this evil, and our 
whole education from infancy to manhood, such as to 
make the impression, if not of its rightfulness, at least 
of its comparative innocence ; and if, in connexion 
with this, the revelation of God contains many tolerant 
allusions to it, which the most intelligent ultra-aboli- , 
tionist never has and never can explain away, as not 
bearing on the relation ; and, added to this, that the 
question is so mixed up in the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures with the other relative duties of society, that 
(to our knowledge, unless this should be so regarded) 
no man has as yet attempted to trace it in its connex- 
ion with the Divine administration, so as to dissipate 
the mists and darkness that hang around i and show 
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up clearly its true position ; — ^we repeat, till this be 
done, and the question be made so clear and outstand- 
ing, as to be no longer one of " doubtful disputation," 
but unequivocally involving a principle of conscience, 
we cannot, on the great law above stated, be con- 
demned in an administration of perfect rectitude. 
And if the principle holds good in the government of 
God, what sufficient reason have we for departing 
from it on the subject of this relation ? 

True Wesley anism and kindred movements may, 
if they choose, return to the dark ages of popery, 
and revive the claim of Divine right to make void this 
principle of the law of God through their traditions, 
and thus set up that essentially tyrannical, prescrip- 
tive, and wicked principle, that denies the right of 
private judgment. But we humbly trust that the in- 
telligence of the community is such as not to be gulled 
by these false appearances, however plausibly pre- 
sented. 

That the principle involved amounts to the grave 
charge we have brought against them, is clear from 
the following considerations : — 

First. Our Maker has formed us with mental and 
moral powers, to seek and know the truth. And, 

Secondly, Has given us a revelation containing the 
rules of moral duty suited to our capacities, and the 
circumstances of our existence ; and has called upon 
us to " search the Scriptures," that we may know and 
do our duty. 

Thirdly. Now if, in searching those Scriptures, 
after the best reasonings we can bestow upon the sub- 
ject, aided by the best lights within our reach, we 
honestly arrive at the conclusion, that the simple re- 
lation which was found in existence at the time they 

8 
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were given is, virhile the relation providentially con- 
tinues, by an act of providential government, tolerated 
as a measure of moral discipline, in civil, social, and 
religious society, and practice accordingly, what is to 
be done with us ? Why, True Wesleyanism will not 
receive us to her altars, but unceremoniously hand us 
over to the devil, because we refuse to surrender the 
right of private judgment, and by consequence the 
right of conscience, to her holy care and keeping, and 
receive on this subject the law at her mouth. 

And thus, in their zeal to liberate the bodies of two 
millions from the chains of civil bondage, they would 
enslave the minds of eighteen millions in the chains of 
intolerant bigotry — a bondage not only nine times 
worse, in point of numbers, but immeasurably worse 
with regard to principle. For slavery, with all its 
wrongs, allows, and to some extent labours and hopes 
for, the salvation of its subjects. But this fell princi- 
ple damns you here, and both soul and body forever 
hereafter in hell. May we not rejoice that God is 
judge, and not these sectarian bigots ! 

In view of all that precedes, we think we are entitled 
to the following conclusions: That there are two 
classes of truths which bear upon the slavery rela- 
tion. 

First. The doctrine of essential right, or eternal 
rectitude, in the sense of unbending law, with which 
the principle of slavery cannot be reconciled. Now 
the laws of Methodism on the subject of slavery, which 
prohibit those who buy or sell men, women, and chil- 
dren, with an intention to enslave them, from a place in 
her communion, and declare slavery to be " a great 
evil," are the fair and true exponents of this first class 
of truths. For they proceed upon the principle that 
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slavery is an essential moral wrong, and, as such, all 
who voluntarily connect themselves with, or aid and 
abet the system, are guilty of that wrong, and there- 
fore cannot have a place in her communion. 

Second. The second class of truths are, " That it is 
required according to what a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to what he hath not/' &c., &c. Now this 
class of truths has respect to the providential circum- 
stances of our existence, — circumstances in which we 
are unavoidably connected with evils we did not 
create, and cannot control, and which disqualify us 
for, or otherwise prevent our carrying out, the princi- 
ples of essential right, or the original laws of nature. 

Now the laws of Methodism, which allow and tole- 
rate the Christian character of a man in the relation, 
when in the providential circumstances of his ex- 
istence he is unavoidably connected with it, are the 
fair and true exponents of this last class of truths. 
And thus, so far as her position in this particular mat- 
ter is concerned, she is essentially "the Church of the 
living God ; the pillar and ground of the truth," — the 
support and defence of the truth of both covenants 
on this question. There is no getting away from this 
conclusion. You may as well undertake to unsettle 
the stabilities of the eternal throne. 
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PART FOURTH. 

REFLECTIONS ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THIS QUESTION. 

SECTION I. 
THOtJ&HTS ON TRVZ WESLEYANISM. 

Now if the doctrine of these pages be true, in agree- 
ment with the principles, spirit, and teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures, and confirmed by the voice of reason, 
in what light are we to regard those new measures, 
recently introduced and adopted by men professing a 
great zeal for the glory of God, as well as a burning 
love for their fellow-men, who organize Churches, 
making the relation, under all circumstances, a bar 
to Christian fellowship ; can we, in the utmost stretch 
of charity, recognize them as being regularly in the 
order of scriptural, rational, and providential duty ? 
We think not. Mark ! the question is not, Have they 
not tlie right to do so ? this may be granted ; but the 
question is. Are they, in view of all the providential 
circumstances connected with the case, sustained by 
the authority of Scripture and the voice of reason, in 
hiucli a movement ? We repeat, for the reasons al- 
ready assigned in these pages, we think not. True, 
we did once, in our haste, admit that "even True 
Wesleyanism might be a child of Providence," but on 
our sober second thoughts we beg leave thus publicly 
to take that back. That Providence may take True 
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Wesleyanism under its keeping, as it does other spuri- 
ous and monstrous births, (it being the child of well- 
meant error,) and use it as far as possible for good, is 
not denied ; for it is the special sphere and glory of 
Providence, to " bring good out of evil." Hence saith 
the apostle, "I will provoke you to jealousy by theiu. 
that are no people, and by a foolish nation will I angei 
you." Rom. x, 19. So Providence may make use of 
the paucity and foolishness of True Wesleyanism, to 
provoke the world to think and act on this subject. 
Further, with our present light on this subject, we can- 
not admit. We are compelled, by the paramount au- 
thority of Scripture and reason, to set it down as an 
illegitimate offspring; or, to make the very best of it, 
all things considered will admit, an abortion, — come 
too soon; in which they differ from other sinners 
generally; they won't come when they are called. 
True Wesleyanism has come without being called, 
only so far as an uneasy, restless, factious disposition, 
instigated by a spirit of well-meant error, and it may 
be headed by his " honour " of Pandemonium, who 
through them would make havoc of the Church of 
God, by opening a hopeful door to the disaffected 
and aspiring in the ministry and laity, and drawing 
off a few weak-minded men, women, and children, 
with some of youthful ardent temperament, who can- 
not rationally be supposed to be well enough read in 
the Scriptures to understand this subject' in all its 
phases and relations ; and therefore, being imposed 
upon by superficial, specious first appearances, " leap 
before they look," or, in other words, act before they 
think. These together constitute their elements of 
success. 

When we look at this subject in all its phases, that 
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upon the whole, they ever have done any good, may 
be honestly doubted. That they have excited some 
feelings of pity for the poor slave, is freely admitted ; 
but too generally it amounts to sympathy for those we 
have never seen, and hatred to those with whom we 
had lived without one jar of discord in the fellowship 
of the gospel, until a difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject severed us. Now, if we have read and under- 
stood our Bible correctly, it is only necessary to multi- 
ply these achievements on a magnificent scale, to ban- 
ish every vestige of pure religion from the earth, and 
leave it to the undisturbed possession of the prince of 
darkness. 

But again. That some souls may have been con- 
verted, and believers strengthened and built up in the 
faith of the gospel, is not denied. And all this con- 
sistently with the principles of God's moral and provi- 
dential government ; He acknowledging and honour- 
ing his truth for its own sake, without regard to, or the 
approbation of, the instrumentality using it; as may be 
distinctly learned from the language of Christ : " Many 
will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name cast 
out devils ? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works ? And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity." 
So that, on the principles here laid down by our bless- 
ed Lord, the fruit we may claim is not always con- 
clusive of the correctness of our position. And more- 
over, it is at least possible, not to say likely, that the 
other organizations previously in the field would have 
done all this, and a great deal more, but for the man- 
ner in which public confidence has been confused and 
confounded, not to say in many instances entirely de- 
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stroyed, by the bold and sleepless effort of unmeasured 
and exaggerated detraction, which the True Wesleyan 
body — ministry and laity generally — ^have been mak- 
ing since their organization. 

And how far this may be an offset against what 
good they have done, or how far their evil in this re- 
spect may overbalance all their good, will only be 
known in the great day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, in view of the whole ground — ^when we re- 
flect on the bonds severed, the confidence destroyed, 
the suspicions excited, the jealousies awakened, the 
loud contention kindled, the open strife enacted, the 
angry passions heated, the war of words repeated, and 
the loud laugh of infidelity, with the louder roaring, 
joyous laugh of hell, that has echoed through the 
ranks of those who, arm in arm, in open, sweet, and 
loving brotherhood, have taken the lead in this new 
movement — ^we conclude that they not only have 
done no good, but harm. 

These, with the light we now have, are the delibe- 
rate convictions to which our observations and in- 
vestigations of the subject have conducted us. 

Now, in view of what precedes, we have a little 
friendly advice to give the True Wesleyans, and all 
others of kindred spirit ; but we speak more particu- 
larly of them than others, from the consideration, that 
having been a Methodist from the days of our boy- 
hood, we have paid some attention to her ecclesiasti- 
cal platform on the subject of slavery, and conse- 
quently know more about the fallacy of their alleged 
grievances than we do of others; and withal we 
think many of them, both in the ministry and laity, to 
be well-meaning people, who are trying to live in the 
fear of God. On which account, heretofore, (though 
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we honestly believe them in error,) in view of the 
weakness of the flesh, we have commingled with, and 
rendered them, in our very feeble manner, some little 
assistance in their religious movements. But to the 
advice : It is, unless they can overturn the doctrine 
of these pages, fairly and scripturally, and thereby 
prove themselves, in their present organization, to be, 
what we have denied, the child of Providence, to dis- 
band, and, doing honestly their first works over again, 
go back, in the spirit of humility and meekness, to the 
places from whence you came. This may be a hard 
task, especially after having ransacked the vocabulary 
of earth for degrading epithets, with which to reproach 
the mother that travailed, bore, and gave you suck ; 
dandling you, in your spiritual infancy, on the knees 
of her tender, sleepless care ; and, under Christ, her 
husband and head, has said a thousand times to your 
troubled heart, in a voice of soothing, cheering, com- 
forting, and strengthening melody, "Come thou with 
us, and we will do thee good ; for the Lord hath spoken 
good concerning Israel." 

We repeat, the task may be a hard one ; but the 
occasion demands it; even all that simple, artless 
honesty which follows truth and duty in the loyvest 
vale of humiliation : and moreover, paradoxical as it 
may seem, like the Divine administration before al- 
luded to, in going down, you go up ; or, like the re- 
penting, returning sinner, your abasement will be 
your exaltation. Or if you want a case still more ap- 
posite, w*^ will give it to you in the example of the 
great Richard Watson, than which, no act of his 
eventful and useful life commands more fully the ap- 
proval of all wise and good men. Like many of you, 
in the heat, folly, or indiscretion of youth, or the 
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thoughtlessness of an unguarded hour, he expatria- 
ted himself from the Church of his early choice ; but, 
followed with convictions of haste and impropriety in 
so doing, he humbly and unostentatiously returned. 

We repeat the advice : disband and go back, unless 
you can prove yourselves to be a child of Providence. 
And this we think you cannot' do, for reasons already 
in part assigned. For if our position be true with 
regard to this question, the Church that bore you h, 
by a figure of speech, the true "Jerusalem from 
above." This mother you have called a harlot, m 
brotherhood of thieves, the synagogue of Satan, and 
all that sort of dirty thing. " And as the serpent cast 
out of his mouth water as a flood after the womai), 
that he might cause her to be carried away of the 
flood," so you, to spealit without a figure, have perse- 
cuted the Church of God. 

The inference is clear. If the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in her ecclesiastical polity, as we think we 
have established beyond controversy, is founded on 
the essential truth of God's word. He can never 
have raised you up for the purpose of defaming that 
Church, because, such is her position, this would be 
his " kingdom divided against itself." 



SECTION II. 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE OHUHCH. 

It may not be improper in us to ofier some reflections 

on the division of the Church, as a matter we have 

greatly deplored, and over which, whenever our 

thoughts run in that direction, we yet mourn v/ith 

8* 
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sentiments of heartfelt sorrow ; and often find our- 
selves, in our musings on this gloomy subject, over- 
run with the almost unconscious or involuntary wish, 
O that it had never come to pass ! or, having come to 
pass, that the wisdom and goodness of all concerned, 
by the blessing of God, who is said to " bless his peo- 
ple with peace," might devise some ways and means 
by which the "hurt of the daughter of rny people 
might be recovered." But, alas for poor Methodism ! 
the battle increases — the breach widens ; and the in- 
creasing developments that time and circumstances 
are evolving, give ominous signs that, in our inter- 
course, a cool, calculating, worldly policy is to swal- 
low up (with profound emotion we name it) the gush- 
ing tide of warm, generous, glowing Christian affection 
that in the days of other years used to circulate 
throughout the whole heaven and earth of original 
Methodism. May He who presides in high and gra- 
cious authority over his militant care forbid it ! and, 
if nothing better can be donie, — of which we sometimes 
hope even against hope — hush the furious, raging, 
roaring storm that now agitates us, to — " In essentials, 
unity ; non-essentials, liberty ; and in all things, cha- 
rity — that a fairer spring may bloom on our Zion, 
and drive away wintry storms forever. 

On this subject doctors have differed ; even doctors 
whose fame, religiously, has filled the measure of their 
country's glory. From which fact we are admo- 
nished of the feebleness, and fear the unavailingness 
of the effort of one who cannot affix to his signature 
the beautifully rounded period of D. D. ; and is so 
peculiarly constituted, as not to like the prefix R-e-v. 
Nevertheless, with feelings of due deference to our 
predecessors, and possibly our superiors, on this sub- 
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ject, we will approach it, encouraged thereto, first, by 
the widow's mite, of renowned notoriety In sacred 
history ; and, secondly, by what v/e find written in 
the Book of Job : " I said days should speak, and the 
multitude of years should teach wisdom. But there 
is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth understanding. Great men are not always 
wise; neither do the aged understand judgment. 
Therefore I said, Hearken unto me ; I also will show 
mine opinion." In doing which, we shall endeavour, 
as far as possible, to avoid what has been already 
written, it now being before the public, and need not 
be here repeated. 

A sentiment that some time since purposely es- 
caped the pen of the catholic Hunter, of the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate, about a kindred matter, 
will, on this subject, be a good commencement. It 
was in reference to the family quarrel between Epis- 
copal and Protestant Methodism, for which, with 
him, we see no gospel reason why they should longer 
be measuring their swords, and trying the weight of 
their metal. Like that, the division of the Church 
into North and South (however the North will not 
admit the cognomen) originated in a family quarrel, 
in which, we think, to a greater or less extent, both 
parties, as we will endeavour to show, are implicated ; 
for we shall try to follow out our convictions of truth, 
giving saint and sinner their portion, cost our reputa- 
tion what it may. But we forget, our memory being 
short in this matter, for on the other page we publish 
to the world we have none. "Well, to commence 
over again : Have we of the North fully appreciated 
the difficulties of the South, and duly sympathized 
with them in their connexion with the great evil of 
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slavery ? We speak not of the laws which created 
and entailed it upon them, as claiming our sympathy ; 
but of a state of things the present generation or 
Church did not create, and cannot control; and if 
they could, cannot, by reason of the complexity of 
the question, and the darkness that covers the Southern 
mind, see how to rid themselves of it, securing, at the 
same time, the good of all concerned. And, in this 
respect, we speak not of the light in which we, at our 
distance, may view it. It is too much like the man 
standing a distance off, and looking at another in 
some heavy lift ; he thinks if he had hold of it he 
could manage it with apparent ease. Full of self- 
confidence, he steps forward, seizes hold, and after 
half a dozen ineffectual efforts, quietly walks off in 
his disappointment : so Yankee or Northern keenness 
cannot, at the distance of a thousand miles, see as 
far into this millstone as they who pick it. The sub- 
ject, at best, has its difficulties, and most seriously so, 
in viev/ of its legal and providential phases. The 
questions. How to remove it? and. What's to be 
done with it ? are much more easily asked than an- 
swered. 

Further, if in the providential government of God, 
without any fault of their own, they are, by inherit- 
ance, connected with it through the operation of laws 
they did not create, and cannot control, as we are 
fairly entitled to presume a great portion of the South- 
ern Church is ; and when we connect with this fact, 
their professions of sympathy for those whose condi- 
tion they know not how to relieve, and that they re- 
gard slavery as a great evil ; does not their situation 
rather claim our sympathy, than our hatred and 
vindictive denunciations ? And are they not to be 
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operated on as men of reason and humanity, by the 
principles and power of moral goodness, rather than 
by the coarse and maniac ebuUitions of passion, which 
have marked the agitation of this question ? Have 
we of the North been governed by these considera- 
tions ? Have we studiously sought to conform our 
movements to this rule, which, in the principles and 
spirit of Christianity, is written on almost every page 
of Divine revelation ? We speak not of the courtesy 
as a debt due to the South, which has been shown it 
in the deliberations of the General Conference, but of 
what has transpired without the court, in an individual 
and social capacity. To these interrogatories truth 
compels us to answer, that we think not. True, those 
who were the most active in this matter are not now 
of us ; but they were in the commencement of the 
aggression. And however contrary to the general 
feelings and wishes of the Church, it had its tendency 
to goad and irritate the Southern feeling. And as 
" when wine is in, wit is out," is true of the laws of 
mind ; so is it equally true, that a perturbed mind 
magnifies and enlarges real or supposed evils, until 
in its perverted vision, in matters both great and 
small, Alps rise on Alps, and finally the mountain load 
has crushed the unity of the Church. And as a worse 
result, if possible, the crash has opened fissures, not to 
say avalanches, that are sending forth their waters ; 
not like those seen in the vision of the prophet, 
" coming down from under, from the right side of the 
house," and in their generous flow, healing everything 
that liveth or moveth, whithersoever they go ; but 
bitter waters — ^waters of strife, contention, devasta- 
tion, ruin, and death, which painfully and wofully, in 
a moral point of view, add to the miry places and 
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marshes of a world which before had but too few 
green, flourishing, and fruitful spots. 

But does all the sin in this matter lie at the door of 
the North ? Verily we think not. " What we have 
written, we have written." And not one hair's 
breadth farther do we, according to our convictions 
of truth, feel at liberty to push the battle with our big 
gun, or, if you please, small-arms, against the North. 
And that too, keeping up the figure, with this reserve : — 
That our generals, and colonels, and captains, and 
corporals, and private soldiers, were, with few excep- 
tions, opposed to this movement in its direction against 
the Church, it being confined principally to a few hot- 
heated, restless, and unruly in our ranks, together 
with deserters from us and others. And the mag- 
nanimous South, if they did not, might, and ought to 
have known this, and acted accordingly, which brings 
us, according to the plan we have marked out for our- 
self in this war of words and truth, to open our broad- 
side, it may be of small-arms, upon the South. And as 
before intimated, we do not want, nor will we at pre- 
sent have much to do with those big guns, called, in 
common parlance on this subject, compromise laws, 
conventional articles, plans of division, &c. We will 
leave these for the big doctors, who cannot fight with 
anything but heavy metal ; for we should only be 
trammelled with Saul's armour. It would not fit or 
suit us, no how. And after all the ado that is made 
about them, we do not think they have all come from 
the proper armoury — the gospel. We prefer our sling, 
with a few smooth stones from the brook of truth, 
which on this subject, as well as all others, is " profita- 
ble for doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness ;" that we may be thoroughly fur- 
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nished to every good word and work in this campaign 
of mental and moral conflict. 

It will be remembered, that in these pages we have 
laid it down as a doctrine of the Bible, a principle of 
God's moral government, and as being sealed and au- 
thenticated by the spirit of Christianity, that slavery 
is a gi'eat evil, and only to be tolerated as a temporary 
regulation, in view of the weakness of the present dis- 
ordered state of the world. Now the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has taken it into her communion 
just exactly in the shape in which it ' is presented in 
the Holy Scriptures. The likeness is perfect. No 
artist ever came nearer the original, as all who will 
read closely and attentively our ecclesiastical law, 
and compare it with the Scriptures, will be fully 
satisfied. 

But again. Like as John, the forerunner of Jesus, 
was sent as a "voice crying in the wilderness. Prepare 
yo the way of the Lord, make his paths straight," 
so the Bible has sent out sentinels as the harbingers 
of this moral achievement, who have taken their 
stand " in the top of high places, in the way of the 
places of the paths, crying at the gates, at the entry 
of the city, at the coming in at the doors. Unto you, 
O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons of men. 
Hear, for I will speak of excellent things, and the 
opening of my lips shall be right things." And the cry 
is civilly to the nation or the state : " Is not this the, 
fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wick- 
edness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the op- 
pressed go free, and that ye break every yoke?" 
and then, socially and individually, " all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them." And again, " if thou mayest 
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be made free, use it rather," and " be ye not the ser- 
vants of men." 

Now the likeness is here again perfect. Methodism 
has her sentinels out in advance of the present state 
of things on this subject, — in her law requiring her 
ministers connected with it, if practicable, to execute 
deeds of emancipation, and in refusing ordination to 
those in the relation who can emancipate, and the 
liberated slave enjoy freedom. And this is not a dead 
letter in the book of Discipline, to be read merely to 
keep up appear&nces. No ! honour to the Baltimore 
Conference, which has always practised on this rule, 
and some additional honour to her talented Collins, 
for his noble defence, before the General Conference 
of 1844, of her Bible, Methodistic, and rational posi- 
tion on this subject. 

" Now comes the tug of war." One of the senti- 
nels that Methodism in good faith had placed on ad- 
vanced ground, in the character of a good, wise, holy 
general superintendent or bishop, whose freedom from 
slavery as a Southern man, as we shall see in the se- 
quel, constituted the controlling reason -why he was 
chosen to that responsible office, and who, in that 
office, was expected to be a light in a dark place, 
somehow forgot his position, got astray, and with his 
eyes open to all the facts in the case, became entan- 
gled in the meshes of slavery. This matter comes 
with, or rather precedes him to the General Confer- 
ence, the tribunal of his responsibility. Inquiries with 
regard to the truth of Madam Rumour's report are 
instituted, when, lo and behold ! to the consternation 
and overwhelming grief of the great body of the 
Church, it was found to be true on his ov/n acknow- 
ledgment. True, he tried to patch it, but made it the 
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worse foi* patching. For the best tailor we have ever 
seen could not, taking ever so much pains, and 
stitching ever so nice, sew a few jet black patches on 
a pure, fine, white, flowing robe, without making it 
look the worse. He might get all the bishops, and all 
the presiding elders, and all the preachers, and all the 
lawyers, and all the doctors too, if he pleased, to help 
him, and all would not avail ; the people would see 
its beauty marred, its purity stained, its glory de- 
parted. 

Now, after all that has been said, written, and pub- 
lished on this subject, some of it possibly to divert at- 
tention, becloud our vision, and palliate and justify 
this measure, this is the exact, true, and unvarnished 
state of the question. And what is to be done? 
Must the whole Church, east, west, north, and south 
— ay, the whole heaven and earth of Methodism, face 
to the music of this retrograde movement, and thus 
dim the lustre of her Scriptural and exceeding glory, 
as compared with some of the sister Churches on this 
subject ; and by so doing, give up one of her Bible 
marks, as a child of Providence, raised up to spread 
Scriptural holiness over these and all other lands? 
God forbid ! And I liked to have said, it would have 
been better for her to have given up the ghost in the 
womb of Providence, than thus ignobly to have sur- 
rendered the mark of the Man of Calvary for the 
mark of a beast, and a black beast at that. No, never. 
As the venerable Griffith said on a kindred subject, 
" Stand alone in your glory first." This principle of 
Methodist polity is to the coming glory of the Church, 
what the star of the East was to the coming Messiah. 
And shall we suffer, or help to draw a black cloud 
over it ? No ! not as the sons of the immortal W es- 
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ley, or, more nobly still, the sons of God. The ques- 
tion to cursory observers may be regarded of small 
moment ; and we are inclined to the opinion, that such 
is the light in which it falls on the mind's eye of the 
South. But the converse of a former proposition, in 
allusion to their difficulties on this perplexed question, 
is, in this phase of the subject, true. That is, persons 
at a distance, and unconnected with it, can see its 
moral bearings to better advantage than those whose 
connexion and familiarity, from infancy to manhood, 
with its wrongs, have dimmed the lustre of their mental 
and moral vision. Just as a man from a low, damp, 
swampy, smoky, foggy position, cannot have the same 
clear and distinct view of a distant object, as another 
with equal organs of vision can, from a more elevated 
or commanding position ; or, according to the laws of 
sight, some objects may be too near us for clear and 
distinct vision. Perhaps the thought would be better 
expressed, by saying the object is in too close contact 
with the Southern eye, for that nice discrimination of 
which the magnanimous South would be fully capa- 
ble, under a change of circumstances. This, by many, 
may be regarded as too great a concession. But the 
voice of reason, aside from the dictates of Christian 
charity, requires us to give the best construction that 
the nature of the case will allow. But, after all, we 
regard the subject in a very different point of light. 
As involving principle, and principle of the most ele- 
vated character, to say the very least of it we dare, 
it is, in essence, a scintillation of that moral goodness 
which devised, executed, and consummated the re- 
demption of the world by Jesus Christ ; and by which 
our spiritual, and the poor slave'?; civil chains, if ever 
it be done by earth or heaven, are to be broken off. 
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which may Heaven grant for that goodness' sake. We 
believe the South to be wrong on this subject ; but, 
we still hope, magnanimously wrong, and will leave it 
for time and circumstances to determine. 

Before we close our reflections on this subject we 
have a word to say about it, in the light of the so-call- 
ed compromise laws. We think we did not entirely 
interdict ourself in our former playful remarks about 
them. In reference to the design of these laws, there 
seems to be a difference of opinion between the North 
and the South ; the North claiming them as a matter 
of accommodation to the peculiar circumstances of 
their southern brethren, and the South claiming that 
they form, and were- intended for, a compromise law, 
on which, as a common platform, they stand side by 
side with their brethren of the North, guaranteed and 
protected in all their privileges, even to a slaveholding 
bishop. Having thus honestly, and, as we think, fairly, 
on this subject, stated the distinctive and respective 
ground occupied by the North and South, we have 
done with it for the present. Which side has truth 
and right in this controversy is not now under con- 
sideration. And whatever bearing this phase of the 
question would be entitled to in a case fairly coming 
up under, or covered by those laws, is another and a 
very different question from the one now before us ; 
which is. Was the Rev. James O. Andrew elected to 
the general superintendency of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, with the distinct understanding, on the 
part of both North and South, that it was under the 
compromise laws as interpreted by the South. If this 
can be fairly and unequivocally made out, the South, 
in view of the action of the General Conference in his 
case, had just groimds of complaint, and, so far as cc- 
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clesiastical law is concerned, greatly grieved and mal- 
treated in the person of their Bishop. But are these 
the facts in the case ? or rather, is not the very re- 
verse true ? Was he not elected with the distinct 
understanding, known to himself, the South, and the 
North, that he was a southern man, unconnected with 
slavery ? Just exactly on the principles of the North, 
the principles and usages of Methodism, and the princi- 
ples of the Bible, as contended for in these pages; 
which is, that the most wise, holy, and good men — 
which bishops are, or should be — ^will occupy advanc- 
ed ground on this and all kindred subjects. The re- 
ported debates of the General Conference prove all we 
here assume. On page 148 the Bishop admits that 
brothei* Winans (a southern man) told himself, J. O. 
Andrew, at the General Conference of his election, 
that he could not vote for him, because he (brother 
Winans) believed that he (James O. Andrew) was 
nominated for the episcopacy because he was not a 
slaveholder. It is also established beyond all contro- 
versy, from the face of the same document, that the 
amiable and talented Capers suggested him for the 
office, because he was a southern man, unconnected 
with slavery. Whatever, at the time, may have been 
the doctor's unexplained opinions of Southern rights, 
secured, as they claim, by those compromise laws, and 
we don't mean to insinuate the most remotely that the 
doctor acted the part of duplicity in this matter, it is 
irrefragably true, that the nomination did not proceed 
in open court, in recognition of those rights. The 
doctor was desired, if possible, to free himself from 
the relation, that he might be chosen to that office. 
His reply, according to the testimony of brother Davis, 
of the Baltimore Conference, and to which the doctor, 
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though present, and immediately concerned in the 
matter, by way of explanation, took no exceptions, was 
" that himself (Doctor Capers) was a slaveholder, and 
doomed to remain a slaveholder, and in this alterna- 
tive that the doctor did nominate James O. Andrew 
to the caucus committee, would not be denied, because 
it could be proved by more than a dozen there." — Con- 
ference Debates, page 99. And on page 142 of the 
same document it will be found that Doctor Smith, of 
Virginia, admits that he had some knowledge of this 
matter, viz. : That James O. Andrew was nominated 
because he was a southern man, unconnected with 
slavery ; and that for this reason, and this reason alone, 
he did not vote for his election. 

We will pause here a moment, to ask the reader a 
question. Is it very probable, or can we suppose it 
even possible, that these four sovithem brethren, viz., 
James O. Andrew, Doctors Winans, Capers, aiid 
Smith, together with brother Davis, and the more 
than a dozen of whom he (Davis) speaks in his testi- 
mony, were all that had any knowledge that the nomi- 
nation of James O. Andrew to the general superin- 
tendency of the Methodist E. Church was because he 
was a southern man unconnected with slavery, and a 
profound secret to all the other members of the General 
Conference present ? We repeat, is there the most 
distant probability that this question was locked up 
exclusively in the breasts of these men ? Impossible. 
The character and tendency of the case to excite feel- 
ings of interest ; the jealousies that were rife (as leaks 
out in the testimony of southern members) between 
the different sections of the country on this subject, 
and the known laws of human nature to be excited, 
and to communicate the cause, and give expression to 
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such excitement, absolutely forbid the conclusion. 
Now, in view of the above facts, — ^unmistakable facts ; 
facts that are outstanding to the world, as matters of 
documentary record, and which therefore may be 
known and read of all men, and which, too, are a tri- 
umphant refutation of the argument of Doctor Smith, 
on page 141, where he charges the North with having 
deceived the South, in the election of James O. An- 
drew to tiie general superintendency ; we repeat, in 
view of the above facts, — facts that are sustained at 
the bar of public opinion, or before an intelligent uni- 
verse, if you please, by the testimony of southern mem- 
bers, they " standing alone in their glory," as may be 
seen by reference to the pages of the document here 
quoted ; is it not as clear as that two and two make 
four, that the election of James O. Andrew to the 
general superintendency of the M. E. Church, pro- 
ceeded upon the conceded and well-authenticated 
fact, to both North and South, that he was a southern 
man unconnected with slavery ? No matter of his- 
toric record can be more clear and indubitable. And 
why now, with a confidence that is rebuked, and 
should stand abashed and confounded in the presence 
of these facts, bring up a law of, at least, controverted 
and doubtful authority, and apply it to this principle 
of Methodistic usage, to cover, protect, and defend this 
case ? We will not charge the magnanimous South 
with low intrigue, or overt management in this mat- 
ter ; but we are compelled, from the commanding evi- 
dence before us, to believe that they have made a false 
issue, or have attempted to shield it by a law of doubt- 
ful authority, at best, which has not, and in all fair- 
ness cannot have, even a shadow of application to the 
case. And such, we think, when the whole question 
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is fully and fairly understood, will be the verdict of in- 
telligent public opinion. 

According to current report, Bishop Andrew felt his 
difficulties, and came to the General Conference with 
the design of resigning his office, but was resisted and 
dissuaded from that purpose by the southern delega- 
tion. This fact, however manifestly and outstandingly 
insufficient, in the presence of the facts above stated, 
to screen, cover, or protect him from the charge of 
moral delinquency, will, to some extent, mitigate the 
severity of public judgment. But after all he is in the 
wrong, and the pages of impartial history will so re- 
cord it. 

There is yet another light in which we may take a 
glance at this painful subject. It was alluded to by 
the venerable Bangs, on the floor of the General Con- 
ference ; and is unquestionably, from the whole charac- 
ter of Christianity, not only of Christian obligation, 
but of great practical utility. We mean the law of 
expediency, as laid down by the apostle in the follow- 
ing language : " If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend." 

Now the principle here stated commends itself to 
our understanding, as the offspring of a magnanimous 
mind, and generous heart ; and as such, by the force 
of its own intrinsic excellence, commands our admira- 
tion. But when viewed in the light of the Divine ad- 
ministration, which is an expedient of boundless good- 
ness, to make the best of circumstances, for the salva- 
tion of a sin-disordered world, it receives additional 
strength, and appeals to us in all that weight of moral 
goodness which characterized the magnanimous Re- 
deemer, in conaescending, not to what we had a right 
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to claim, according to the eternal principles of recti- 
tude, the laws of nature, or the social rights of man, 
as growing out of those principles, but to weakness, 
shame, and pain, that He thereby might accomplish 
our world's redemption ; and in so doing has left us an 
example that we should follow his steps. Now who 
is it that cannot see that Bishop Andrew has offended 
against this rule ? He knew, according to his own 
statement, that his southern brethren regarded his elec- 
tion as proceeding on the fact that he was not a slave- 
holder ; and also the acute feeling of the great body 
of the Church on that subject. And however he 
might feel disposed to disregard clearly implied faith 
' to both North and South, by claiming that he was not 
personally approached and his views elicited on that 
subject, and then throwing himself back on the com- 
promise laws as interpreted by the South, and thus 
make good his right to do as he did; he, as a Christian 
bishop, was still bound by this law of expediency to 
regard in this matter the feelings of his brother, and 
much more the feelings of the great body of the 
Church. 

But it is objected that the Northern feeling on this 
subject is too fastidious, and therefore not to be re- 
garded. Not more so, no, not so much so as the 
feeling of the South, For, according to the Scrip- 
tures, God has appointed meat to be in part the food 
of man ; but, as we have seen, has never appointed 
slavery ; and only tolerates it in view of the " weak- 
ness of the flesh," under the controlling power of cir- 
cumstances. Would not our Southern brethren do 
well to look at the subject a little in this direction ? 
It would, as we hope, operate to destroy the delicacy 
and squeamishuess of Southern feeling ; not only by 
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the goodness of the principle involved, but by all the 
force of the difference between positive Divine ap- 
pointment on the one hand, and bare toleration on 
the other. 

And we must contend, that a due regard for this 
law of expediency, apart from the gross and palpable 
wrongs of the system of American slavery, v/ill sus- 
tain the ecclesiastical lav/ and usage of Methodism, 
in requiring her ministry, when practicable, to eman- 
cipate their slaves^ or otherwise forfeit their mi- 
nisterial character; and in keeping her general 
superintendency free from it, lest thereby that super- 
intendency becomes embarrassed and disqualified for 
its special and appropriate work. The world then 
knows that Methodism, not only in word, regards 
" slavery as a great evil," but in deed ; — and like the 
Redeemer, and the Bible, only consents, under the 
circumstances, to tolerate it. Whereas the position, 
as contended for by the South, on this subject, and 
on which they have sacrificed the unity of Method- 
ism, and to which they have subsequently conformed 
their practice, by electing two additional slaveholding 
superintendents, is a complete nullification of our 
ecclesiastical law, rendering it a dead letter, and 
which, for consistency's sake, should have some black 
marks drawn around them, or be expunged from the 
Book of Discipline. For, in the language of Dr. El- 
liott, who always says something when he speaks or 
writes : " If the three most holy men of the South 
[such bishops should be] are extensively connected 
with it, [with a fourth one for their apologist,] it be- 
comes a holy thing." Or, at least, not so bad, but 
that all who can, both saint and sinner, may safely 
fallow such holy examples, set them in the character 
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and practice of the Southern bishops, and justified by 
the Southern Church. 

These may be regarded as rather caustic remarks. 
If our position on this subject be correct, not more 
so than its nature and importance demand. And 
while we have endeavoured, for the sake of the truth, 
to call things by their right names, we are deeply 
conscious of not having used one word or sentence 
for the purpose of offencCi 

Now, if the facts in reference to the election of 
James O. Andrew to the general superintendency of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, be as we have 
stated, and from the debates of the General Confe- 
rence have proved them to be, — the South themselves 
being the witnesses summoned to the bar, and de- 
posing to their verity, — and if the principles of the 
Bible he as we have stated, — and we confidently 
challenge controversy on either aspect of the ques- 
tion, — ^we repeat, if the grounds we occupy in these 
pages be correct — the violation of which, on the part 
of the South, has led to the overthrow of the unity 
of Methodism — ^if they cannot, by Scripture, by rea- 
son, and by an exhibition of counter facts, of equal 
or more notorious verity, set them aside ; what is 
their duty as a body of Christians, and Christian mi- 
nisters ? Why, if the division of the Church, and 
the private and public criminations and recrimina- 
tions along the borders, and everywhere else, have 
done no more, which is far from being the whole 
truth in the case, than to violate the inspired injunc- 
tion, " Let brotherly love continue '"—-it is plainly 
and obviously their duty to retract the offensive step ; 
and, by thus repairing their own wrongs, restore, as 
far as may be, the wonted feeling of Christian affec- 
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tion and brotherhood, that used to circulate through- 
out our entire Zion. Nothing short of this, in a 
gospel sense, will meet the emergency. Every spe- 
cies of real or expedient evasion, under whatever 
pretexts it may be attempted to be introduced or 
practised, is inadmissible. Our holy Christianity re- 
quires "truth in the inward parts,"— r-the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and that 
from the heart. And it requires it from organiza- 
tions, whether political, social) or religious, as well as 
from individuals. 

The rule is of nice discrimination and applica- 
tion, — "searching the heart and trying the reins;" 
and, in default thereof, there is no way to have a 
good conscience, — mark! a good conscience, — one 
fully illuminated and regulated by the principles, 
spirit, and power of Christianity, either as individuals, 
or collective bodies, but by retracting our wrong, if 
possible ; and, if not practicable, by openly confessing 
that wrong. This, we acknowledge, in view of po- 
sition, the pride of opinion, and surrounding circum- 
stances, is a difficult task ; especially among men of 
great reputed wisdom, whom everybody supposes to 
know everything. Nevertheless, if truth from the 
hidden secrets of the heart, and a good conscience, 
require it, we should lay our honour in the dust, mag- 
nanimously confessing and forsaking our error. It 
matters not how high we ?re ; the greater the stoop, 
the greater the elevation. For a remark before made 
is true in this matter, in going down, we go up ; and, 
in the language of Solomon, " Before honour is hu- 
mility." 

But enough, and, some may think, by far too much 
of this homily, especially from one whom nobody 
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knows, and nobody scarcely ever heard tell of, save 
a few of his friends, and neighbours, and acquaint- 
ances ; and among whom, like other prophets, he is 
without honour ; and who would feel it an honour, 
and a zest of enjoyment, to sit at the feet of many 
of these brethren, and learn from them the lessons of 
wisdom and salvation. 

But in the event our Southern brethren cannot, 
on the questions herein involved, fairly silence the 
truthful roar of our small-arms, what will they do ? 
Will they, like the prodigal of the gospel, come back, 
in the spirit and language of honest and hearty con- 
fession ? Wei for one, will promise them, that the 
I mother, if not the father, (of which there is no doubt,) 
will meet them on that return, with all the tenderness 
of maternal affection. 

But a voice from the General Conference at Pitts- 
burg whispers in our ear, in behalf of the South, We 
did come ! But how did you come ? Ah, there's 
the rub ! Why, like the Pharisee of the gospel, in 
the language of justification, instead of humiliation. 
One thought more, and we have done. Heaven 
never struck terms ^vith the most honourable sinner, 
or, may be more appropriately, with the most ho- 
nourable backslider, on such conditions. 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE CONDITION OF AFRICA— AFRICAN SIJiVERY AN ACT OF FROVIDEN- 
TIAL GOVERNMENT. 

The moral and providential government of God, al- 
though very much blended in the divine administra- 
tion over the world, are separate and distinct acts of 
governing power ; which is a discrimination of great 
importance in this investigation. For an act or 
measure that could not, on principles of simple, rigid 
law, be tolerated, without impeaching the character 
and government of God, may, in the Divine adminis- 
tration, as a principle of providential government, 
with great propriety be taken hold of and tolerated, 
for the sake of its practical utility ; and the more es- 
pecially so, when all the circumstances of the case 
clearly vindicate the Divine administration from hav- 
ing been accessory to the original act, or first intro- 
duction of such measure. 

The case of Joseph and his brethren is apposite, 
and luminously illustrative of the subject now under 
consideration. Now, apart from the providential 
phases of this transaction, their conduct in their en- 
mity to, and the sale of, Joseph, their brother, into 
Egypt, could not have been tolerated ; for, as it ap- 
pears to us, it would have been a great stain, not to 
say a great reproach, to the Divine administration, to 
have supposed that the moral Governor of the world 
should lend his toleration to such conduct ; and yet 
we are distinctly informed in the Holy Scriptures 
that such is the fact : " And he said, I am Joseph 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now there- 
fore be not grieved nor angry with yourselves that 
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ye sold me hither ; for God did send me before you 
to preserve life." Gen. xlv, 4, 5. From which, with 
what follows in the succeeding verses, it is clear that 
the Divine toleration was extended to the transaction ; 
not in the sense, however, that justified their conduct, 
and rendered them guiltless in the hatred and sale ol* 
their brother, — ^which, understood in a strictly moral 
point of view, would have been an impeachment of 
the Divine administration, — ^but as a providential act 
of government, by which their evil designs and doings 
might be overruled for the. accomplishment of great, 
visible, and lasting good, which was the design, and 
which was the result, as the sequel clearly and abun- 
"^fodantly proves ; for not only the Egyptians and the 
family of Jacob were preserved thereby, but other 
nations also, " for the famine waxed sore in all lands." 

Now when we look at the whole transaction in this 
light, whatever may be the demerit attaching to the 
conduct of the brethren of Joseph, as an act of provi- 
dential government, the blended wisdom and good- 
ness of Providence shine forth in such rays of ex- 
ceeding glory, as to command our adoring homage, 
rather than to excite any dissatisfaction on account 
of the apparent difiiulties connected with it. 

And another feature in the providential history of 
this case which claims our attention is, that although 
Joseph, and finally the family of Jacob, were in hum- 
bled circumstances while in Egypt, the land of their 
providential oppression, all things considered, it was 
the best for them, and the best for the world, that 
they did for a season sojourn in that land. The mat- 
ter is so clear in the individual case of Joseph, whom 
" God made lord over all Egypt," that there is no 
difficulty in regard to him : and to a moment's can- 
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did reflection the case, it' not exactly in the same 
sense, must, we think, be equally apparent in refe- 
rence to the family of Jacob, which, as stated in the 
Scriptural narrative, was doubtless preserved in ex- 
istence by this act of Providence. And so with re- 
gard to Egypt, and all other countries,-^-" for the 
famine waxed sore in all lands." 

Another beneficial result very obvious from this 
act of providential government, and doubtless of vast 
importance to the Egyptians, and through them to 
the world, was a diffusion of the knowledge of the 
true God, — the mighty God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, — as being superior to all the gods of Egypt, 
and the gods of all other lands ; which was made^ 
known and vindicated, not only in the histoiy of Jo- 
seph, but in the signs and wonders wrought by the 
hand of Moses before the court of Pharaoh, and in 
the outstretched arm of Jehovah in the various out- 
standing miracles that marked their return to the land 
of Canaan. Who can look at all this sum of good to 
the race, as the result of this providential government, 
and feel in his heart any other emotion than that of 
the most profound gratitude and admiration at the 
depth and overflowing goodness of His counsels ? 

Now, as above intimated, and as it appears to us, 
this act of providential government will apply to and 
illustrate, in some of its aspects, African slavery. 

The teaching of the Holy Scriptures, and the his- 
tory of the Divine administration, abundantly prove 
that individuals, churches, and nations may, by a 
course of obstinate and persevering neglect, or aban- 
doned iniquity, forfeit the privileges of their proba- 
tionary existence. Frequent allusions are made to 
such a state of things in the sacred writings. In the 
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book of Revelation churches are threatened witli the 
}-emoval of their candlesticks. The lovely Jesus, in 
approaching the city of Jerusalem, said, O that thou 
hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace ; but now they are hid from 
thine eyes." And Paul, when addressing the Jews, 
said, " Seeing that ye count yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life, lo we turn to the Gentiles." Other in- 
stances might be multiplied, did we deem it neces- 
sary ; but these we think are sufficient. 

Now from our reading, which, were it more general, 
would warrant a more m'alared opinion, it has oc- 
curred to us, that this, in a providential point of light, 
it^is the condition of Africa. . 
' That they had the tidings of salvation on the first 
announcement of the Gospel, we learn from the Acts 
of the Apostles ; in which it is stated, that, on the me- 
morable day of Pentecost, there were present devout 
men from every nation under heaven ; who were all 
witnesses of the wonderful works of God. 

Either too deeply sunk in mental and moral imbe- 
cility to be capable of it, or failing to improve the 
offer of salvation then made, and, as a natural result, 
sinking more deeply into mental and moral darkness 
and pollution, they appear finally to have been so lost 
to all sense of mental and moral culture, as to have 
become incapable, on their own soil, of a national ex- 
periment for their recovery from the deep state of 
darkness and moral imbecility into which, as a nation, 
they had fallen. 

This may be regarded as a gloomy thought, and as 
visionary as any other hallucination of the wildest 
imagination. But such is the conclusion to which 
our refleptious on this complex subject have con- 
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ducted us ; and which, we think, is not wholly with- 
out a parallel in the history of the Divine adminis- 
tration. 

Those instances of a providential government which 
we have recorded in the Scriptures, — as the destruc- 
tion of the world, on account of its wickedness, by a 
flood of waters, save Noah and his family ; that . 
which confounded the language of the world at the 
tower of Babel ; that which destroyed the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from heaven; that 
which first selected a single family, and then a single 
nation, to be the deposiiories of the true religion ; 
and that which finally sent the family of Jacob, as we 
have just seen, into a foreign oppression in the land < 
of Egypt ; and all these as judicial and gracious ex- 
periments of a providential government, for the in- 
struction of mankind in the deep evil 9f sin, and the 
reformation of the world in righteousness,-^are of a 
kindred nature with the theory of Providence we 
have suggested in reference to the African race. 

Now on the supposition that our conjecture, in re- 
ference to the condition of Africa, be true, how is 
that condition to be i-eached ? A repetition of the 
former experiments to which we have alluded, seems 
not to be the order of the Divine government ; and, 
apart from this consideration, whatever amount of 
good they really did in the first instance accomplish, 
as an effectual and universal remedy, they appear to 
have failed ; and their repetition, therefore, in ail pro- 
bability, would not have terminated in more satisfac- 
tory results. 

The extremity and necessity of their condition re- 
quired assistance. And what is to be done ? The 
ordinary methods of Providence had failed ; and there 

9* 
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would seem to be no alternative but a resort to some 
extraordinary measure ; and what measure can the 
utmost grasp of mind conceive, apart from the one 
here indicated, that does not absolutely involve the 
return of the age of miracles, for the expectation of 
which we have no warrant from the Scriptures. 

It may be objected here, that this view involves 
most serious difficulties. Granted. But the case to 
be managed is one of equally obvious and outstand- 
ing difficulty; and extreme cases require extreme 
measures, and always ju|ijify them, when the good 
realized as a whole is more " than equal to the injury 
inflicted. And that such is the case in this provi- 
dential measure, we think is susceptible of proof ; and 
that, too, apart from the instruction it may afford not 
only our world, but all other worlds, on the exceed- 
ingly unnatu]:al and deeply evil character of sin, as 
will be sSen in the sequel, and which must be a lesson 
of vast importance to all intelligent, free, and ac- 
countable beings. We claim, then, that the assist- 
ance their condition required was providentially 
granted, in their enslavement by and among those 
nations of the earth in which civilization and Chris- 
tianity had obtained, and which nations, like Joseph's 
brethren, were wicked enough to engage in this nefa- 
rious business. And as the result, by their contact with 
civilization and Christianity, they will be elevated, in 
the lapse of time, from the depths of their ignorance and 
moral degradation, to such an acquaintance with let- 
ters and religion, as shall qualify them to return to 
their native country as the heralds of Christianify 
and civilization ; and, by this process of providentinl 
government, pour that flood of light and salvation on 
benighted and degraded Africa, which shall elevate, 
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renovate, and reinstate her to her proper rank among 
the nations and Itingdoms of the earth. 

And what a glorious consummation of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that Africa is to be redeemed, regenerated, 
and saved, by the instrumentality of her own return- 
ed children, who, themselves, were prepared and 
fitted for this work by the workings of an inscrutable, 
though benignant Providence, in the illuminating, re- 
fining, and elevating fires of a foreign bondage ! 

This, as we look at it, seems to be the order of Pro- 
vidence ; our wickedness in their oppression having 
providentially cut us ofl[^^ from the privilege and glory 
of the accomplishment of this vast sum of good to 
Africa, as the active agents on that field of labour. ^ 

In the retributive justice of Providence, it will be 
ours to bear the burdens, and theirs to reap the glory, 
of this wondrous achievement of goodness and of 
grace. 

Should their mental and moral condition as a na- 
tion be as we have conjectured ; and should they 
finally, as the result of a partial bondage for a short 
season in this country, be lifted up as a nation from 
the great depths of their fall, this view of the subject 
will be a sufficient vindication of the goodness of 
that providential act of government, that suffered, 
for a time, their partial oppression in a foreign land, 
in view of their final elevation at home. 

But if, in connexion with this, under that yoke of 
foreign oppression, their condition, as a whole, in re- 
ference to both time and eternity, is better than their 
condition in their own country, the goodness of Pro- 
vidence will, in this matter also, be incontrovertibly 
established, and the ways of God fully justified. And 
that such, with all the disadvantages of their present 
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condition, is the fact, so far as letters, civilization, 
and religion are concerned, is, if the sources of our 
information be correct, undeniable. AH of which 
conspire to assure us of the immeasurable depths of 
the ignorance and depravity into which they, as a 
nation, have fallen. Our views in this comparative 
estimate of condition in Africa or America are not re- 
stricted to the body, but include the soul ; and no 
conceivable amount of bodily suffering can weigh 
against its present and eternal intei'ests. 

And in reference to the gre^ient world, bad. as their 
condition is admitted to"]b^!^ere, it is fairly to be 
presumed that, as a whole, it is as good, if not really 
ibetter, than in their own country. That there may 
be exceptions to the rule is not denied. But this is 
not the principle by which to determine this question. 
If, as a whole, or, in other words, if any considerable 
proportion of them are, or have it in their power, by 
proper personal effort, to be in better circumstances 
in their foreign oppression, than in their native land ; 
this, we think, is, to all reasonable men, a sufficient 
proof of the goodness of Providence. Narrow minds 
may think differently, but none but narrow minds 
will so think. And that there is quite a proportion 
of them in improved circumstances, as the result of 
their present condition, may be fairly inferred from 
the following considerations : 

First. That about one-third of the whole amount 
of our coloured population are freedmen ; and are, or 
might be, in a much better condition than in benight- 
ed Africa. 

In the second place ; allowing that which has not 
even the probability of truth for its support ; that one- 
half of the remainder are in a worse condition in this, 
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than they were in their own country, it gives the re- 
sult of two to one, — or two-thirds of the whole co- 
loured population of this country, as being improved 
in their condition, so far as it concerns the present 
life, as compared with their condition in Africa. 

Our means of information on this subject may not 
be such as to enable us to pronounce with absolute 
certainty on the correctness of all the conjectures 
liere suggested. Nevertheless, we believe them to be 
true. And if such be the fact, how luminously glo- 
rious does the wisdoni, goodness, justice, and holi- 
ness of Providence, in' this wonderful arrangement, 
appear. 

As above intimated, this general view of this qu^^ 
tion is not designed to extenuate or justify our wiclfe- 
edness in their oppression ; but simply to show the 
vigilance of Providence, in making use of the wick- 
edness of mankind in carrying out the purposes of 
his goodness toward benighted Africa. 



SECTION IV. 

ON THE DUTY OF THE GOVERKJIENT. 

If, as we have seen, the Scriptures regard slavery as 
a great evil, tolerating it, as an element of organized 
society, only in view of the " weakness of the flesh," 
or the disordered state of the world ; and if, by the 
same high and paramount authority, the Church, un- 
der the existing circumstances, is in this matter, in 
the sense explained, and to the extent stated in the 
preceding pages, subordinate to the State ; and in her 
organized capacity, with due regard to Scriptural 
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precedent, cannot move in advance of the action of 
the State, what is the duty of the government in the 
premises ? The fact, that the Divine administration, 
in mercy to our weakness, has taken hold of it as an 
clement of society, making the best of it that infinite 
wisdom and goodness can, under the circumstances, 
never was intended, — nor can it be pleaded in our jus- 
tification as a state or nation, in the continuance of 
this oppression ; especially, if it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that, as a state or nation, we have that amount 
of light and information, Qn,,.the principles of God's 
moral and providential g^^ihment of the world, 
which will enable us to understand its true position, 
and the reasons of its toleration. And until we are 
fairly entitled to the conclusion, that such is the 
amount of public intelligence on this subject, it is not 
rational to suppose that our responsibilities as a na- 
tion are so great as they otherwise would be. For it 
is only required of nations, as of individuals, "accord- 
ing to what they have, and not according to what 
they have not." And that it is to be presumed that 
this nation, as a nation, has the necessary amount of 
light on this subject, to form a correct public con- 
science, is to our mind a matter of very serious 
doubt. And that for the following reason : That the 
Christian ministry, whose only business it is to study 
and understand this, with other subjects connected 
with the Divine administration, are themselves great- 
ly divided in their sentiments on this subject, occu- 
pying the extremes of the poles in relation to it. 
Some of them contend openly, others believe pri- 
vately, that the Scriptures authorize the conclusion, 
that it is a Divinely appointed institution. Others, 
that there is nothing to be found in all the Scriptures 
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that vvill warrant the shadow of such a conclusion, 
but entirely the reverse; and that, when properly 
understood, there is not the most distant tolerant re- 
cognition of the practice. While another class, 
which, in all probability, is far the most numerous, 
are all confusion in their reflections on the subject, 
and therefore have come to no settled conclusions 
whatever. They see and feel it to be an evil, but 
how to pronounce upon it, as a whole, they know 
not. Now, if those whose opportunities are the most 
favourable to a correct understanding of this subject, 
and whose business, a^;a part of their sacred calling, 
is to investigate and elaborate it, are thus divided and 
unsettled in the views which they, with equal confi- 
dence, profess to derive from the Holy Scriptures ; % 
what principle of sound reasoning are we entitled to the 
conclusion, that the masses, or even our most prominent 
active politicians, are so well informed as to have and 
give a correct public conscience in reference to this 
question ? We believe there is none. And therefore the 
impropriety of those severe anathemas, from the pulpit 
and the press, unaccompanied with, or preceded by, 
those discriminating, clear, and luminous instructions, 
that rationally and unequivocally give the rule of duty, 
on the high and unerring authority of " Thus saith the 
Lord." Till this be done, all such denunciations are 
perfectly gratuitous ; — and, to make the very best of 
them, they are the off*spring of a zeal not according 
to knowledge, for the plain and obvious reason in- 
volved in the apostle's argument, that " where there 
is no law there is no transgression." It is not in- 
tended to be intimated that we have not, in the Holy 
Scriptures, a law on this subject. The contrary we 
believe to be the fact. But, from the manner in 
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which the question is mixed up with the moral and 
providential government of God, as taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, erroneous, confused, and unsettled 
notions have obtained ; the rule of duty is not clear 
and distinct ; and therefore liable to the same extenu- 
ation that would apply to individuals, who, under like 
difficulties, wi^uld be slow to anive at correct con- 
clusions with regard to the rule of individual duty in 
other matters. 

Now if this reasoning is, as we suppose it to be, cor- 
rect, it is clear that there miissl;^ more unanimity in 
the views of the Church orlpE^^try, as the guides of 
l)ublic sentiment in this branOT bf public morals. In 
vain may it be urged contrary to the law of nature 
and the dictates of conscience, as determined by that 
rule, while there is a lurking sentiment abroad that a 
higher authority has authorized it. And equally in- 
effectual will. that course be, which denies in toto that 
the instructions of the Scriptures have any reference to 
II state of slavery. The contrary doctrine is too out- 
standingly obvious on the plain face of the sacred text, 
ibr men of reflection and discernment to be gulled 
into that opinion, by all the ignorant and vehement 
denunciation that may be brought to bear upon the 
question ; so that it appears to us that an entire 
change, as to the manner in which this investigation 
is conducted, is imperiously demanded, as preparatory 
to intelligent and well-concerted political action. 

Let the subject, in the exercise of calm and dispas- 
i^ionate reason, with due deference to the weakness of 
the present state, be thoroughly examined in the light 
of the Holy Scriptures, in its connexion with the princi- 
ples and spirit of Christianity, and the government of 
God. And surelv if the Bible leaches anvthinir verv 
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clear and distinct on this subject, we may arrive at 
some unanimity of sentiment, to serve as a common 
ground on which to concentrate public opinion. 

We repeat, till this be done, we may not rationally 
expect an intelligent public sentiment to give clearly 
the rule of public duty, and a correct public con- 
science to carry out that rule, any more than we can 
rationally expect an effect, either in morals or in phy- 
sics, without an adequate cause. 

When this shall have been accomplished, or when 
the subject shall have beeu disabused from the contra- 
diction, darkness, and confusion, which have, and still 
mark the history of its investigation, and is placed in 
a clear, distinct, and unsophisticated light before the 
people, it will commend itself to their intelligence with 
all the power of truth ; - a coi'rect public conscience 
will be created, and the way scripturally and rational- 
ly prepared for such action as the exigencies of the 
case shall demand. 

For it is not to be concealed, if we would meet the 
question candidly and fairly, that after all this shall 
have been accomplished, there still remain difficulties 
of a serious nature to be examined and overcome. 
We would not be thought, nor do we fear that the in- 
telligent will regard us as unnecessarily multiplying 
difficulties, by the enumeration of those which, in truth 
and soberness, belong to the question. And we should 
not, and will not, be deterred from the expression of 
our honest convictions of truth and duty, by the 
clamours of ignorance, recklessness, and fanaticism. 

That it is the duty of our national and State Govern- 
ments to do all in their power to repair their own 
wrongs to injured Africa, has already been stated as 
the doctrine of these pages ; but how far they are 
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bound, on the principles of ethical, political, or moral 
justice, to repair the wrongs of a previously existing 
and distinct government, which is a principle involv- 
ed in this question, we are not competent to decide ; 
and will therefore content ourselves with throwing out 
the suggestion, that, if it has not been already done, 
some competent pen may undertake it, and bless the 
world with its thorough examination. 

This, as above intimated, is the shape of this ques- 
tion, as connected with the civil and social regulations 
of this country. The gqv^^ent of Great Britain, 
we believe, when this co^P^ was known as the 
British Colonies of North Anierica, first introduced or 
suffered its introduction here ; which fact, as we think, 
is to t\p received in mitigation of our demerit, or dere- 
lictioL of '^uty. True, after our independence was de- 
clared, and our national existence acknowledged, we 
have followed in this matter the example set us by the 
former government; and by so doing have set the 
seal of dxir approval to its wrongs. But so true is it 
of all wrong, and " that evil communications corrupt 
good manners," that but for that example it might 
never have been introduced into this country. For it 
is fairly to be presumed, from the prevailing sense of 
liberty and equal rights that seems to have been preva- 
lent at the time of the organization of this government, 
that had it not been previously introduced among us 
as an element of the civil and social state, it could not 
have been introduced. It appears to us that it is only 
necessary for us to be conversant with the general 
sentiment of the times, and particularly the sentiments 
on this subject of many of the master and leading 
spirits of the day, to be fairly conducted to this con- 
clusion. For it is a matter of public record, and out- 
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standiifg notoriety, that it well-nigh operated to defeat 
the glowing enthusiasm of our patriotic forefathers in 
the organization of this federal republic. And we 
think, after a somewhat careful and candid examina- 
tion of the subject, it was only consented to, at least, 
in some of its phases, lest a contrary course might, 
directly or indirectly, endanger the great experiment 
of human liberty, or free government, then about to be 
made. And if, as we think, this was felt to be the al- 
ternative, how far, in .yiew of the " weakness of the 
flesh," the circumsta^^/ justify the conclusion, we 
cannot take it upon'>j^b say ; but on the supposition 
that, with all the facts before them, it was felt to be the 
alternative, that it was entitled to some weight, no 
sane mind will deny. For doubtless, wheg welook at 
the question in all its bearings, it will be amnitted that 
it was better for the experiment to be made, with this 
exception to the rule, than not to have been made 
at all. 

As it appears to us, there is another difficulty of 
considerable moment connected with this subject, and 
which, with the light we now have, we dare not over- 
look in its examination ; which is, that by public law, 
slaves being known as goods and chattels, and, as such, 
liable for the debts of their owners or masters, and on 
the faith of such public law, the owners of such slaves 
have doubtless obtained credits to a large amount 
which they could not have obtained, only for the se- 
curity guaranteed in this species of property ; that the 
government should, and if they would do right must, 
in their emancipation provide for such emergency. It 
may, and doubtless will be objected, that the owners 
have not, and cannot by the Jaws of nature have, any 
right of property in them. This has already been ad- 
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mitted, as will be remembered by the careful i'feader ; 
but according to public law they have a right of pro- 
perty, and on tfe? faith of this iaw^ by common usage 
and consent, they, as an article of property, have been 
taken into the account as securities for the liabilities 
contracted. We frankly admit that the case is a de- 
plorable one ; but it exists as the fault of the law ; 
and the governments cannot, without the most heart- 
less mockery of public justice, back out from their re- 
sponsibilities in this matter. 

That it is our duty, partly on the grounds of public 
justice, and partly on the principles of moral goodness, 
to meet these emergencies, and others that may possi- 
bly exist which have escaped our attention, will not, 
and, as we think, cannot be denied. For the time is 
coming, and we trust is not far distant, when our duty 
in a public or civil point of view in this particular, as 
well as in our social and individual capacities, must 
be look^U^at in the light and principles of Christianity. 
Their practical utility on this, as well as on all 
other subjects, will, by the force of its own in- 
trinsic excellence and power, commend itself to 
public notice, and wrest from the nation the homage 
due to truth. Such long has been, and such especially, 
as we think, in a partial degree, under its powerful 
workings at the present time, to be the tone of public 
sentiment; that a great solicitude is felt as to what is 
the best course to overcome it, and what is the best 
disposition that can be made of it, to make it a boon 
to all concerned ; which brings us to offer some 
thoughts on this aspect of the question. 

Our views on this subject, with some little qualifica- 
tions and exceptions, cannot be better, if so well ex- 
pressed, as we find them in the language of the late 
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Richara Watson : "As to'fhe existence of slavery in 
Christian States, every government, as soon as it pro- 
fesses to be Christian, binds itself to be regulated by 
the New Testament ; and though a part of its subjects 
should at that time be in a state of servitude, and their 
sudden emancipation might be obviously an injury 
to society at large, it is bound to show that its tendency 
is as inimical to slavery, as the Christianity which it 
professes. All the injustice and oppression against 
which it can guard ..that condition, and all the miti- 
gating regulations itl^^a adopt, are obligatory upon 
it ; and since also ev'^y Christian slave is enjoined 
by apostolic authority to chodse freedom, when it is 
possible to attain it, as being a better state, and more 
befitting a Christian man, so is every master bound, by 
the principle of loving his neighbour, and especially 
his 'brother in Christ,' as himself, to promote his 
passing to that better and more Christian state. To 
the instruction of such slaves in religion, w«ll& every 
such Christian government also be bound, and still 
further to adopt such measures for the final extinction 
of slavery ; the rule of its proceeding in this case being 
the accomplishment of its object as soon as is com- 
patible with the real welfare of the enslaved portions 
of the subjects themselves, and not the consideration 
of the losses which might be sustained by their pro- 
prietors, which, however, ought to be compensated by 
other means, as far as they are just and equitably 
estimated. 

" If this be the mode of proceeding, clearly pointed 
out by Christianity, to a state on its first becoming 
Christian, when previously, for ages, the practice of 
slavery had grown up with it, how much more forci- 
bly does it impose its obligations upon nations involved 
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in the guilt of modem African slavery ! They pro- 
fessed Christianity when they commenced the prac- 
tice. They ii^ered upon a traffic which, ah initio, 
was, upon their own principles, unjust and cruel. 
They had no rights of war to plead against the natu- 
ral rights of $Jie first captives, who were in fact stolen, 
or purchased from stealers, knowing them to be so. 
The governments themselves never acquired any 
right in the parents ; they have none in their descend- 
ants, and can acquire none; as the thief who steals 
cattle cannot, should he feedc and defend them, ac- 
quire any right of property either in them or the stock 
they may produce, although he should be at the charge 
of rearing them. These governments, not having a 
right of property in their colonial slaves, could not 
transfer any right of property in them to their present 
masters, for it could not give what it never had, nor, 
by its connivance at the robberies and purchases of 
stolen human beings, alter the essential injustice of the 
transaction. All such governments are, therefore, 
clearly bound, as they fear God and dread his dis- 
pleasure, to restore all their slaves to the condition of 
freedom. Restoration to their friends and country is 
now out of the question ; they are bound to protect 
them where they are, and have the right to exact 
their obedience to good laws in return ; but property 
in them they cannot obtain, — their natural right to 
liberty is untouched and inviolable. The manner in 
which this right is to be restored, we grant, is in the 
power of such governments to determine, provided 
that proceeding be regulated by the principles above 
laid down : — First, that the emancipation be sincerely 
determined upon at some time future ; secondly, that 
it be not delayed beyond the period which the general 
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interest of the slaves themselves prescribes, and which 
is to be judged of benevolently, and without any bias 
of judgment, giving the advantage offsyery doubt to 
the injured party. Thirdly, that all possible means 
be adopted to render freedom a boon to them. It is 
only under such circumstances that thei sbontinuance 
of slavery among us can cease to be a national sin, 
calling down, as it has done, and must do, Until a pro- 
cess of emancipation be honestly commenced — the 
just displeasure of God. « , What compensation may be 
justly claimed from tl^e^overnments, that is, the pub- 
lic of those countries AYiio have entangled themselves 
in this species of unjust dealing, by those who have 
purchased men and women whom no one had a right 
to sell, and no one had a right to buy, is a perfectly 
distinct question, and ought not to turn repentance 
and justice out of their course, or delay their opera- 
tions for a moment. Perhaps such is the unfruitful 
nature of all wrong, that it may be found, that as free 
labourers, the slaves would be of equal or more value 
to those who employ them than at present. If other- 
wise, as in some degree 'all have sinned,' the real 
loss ought to be borne by all, when that loss is fairly 
and impartially ascertained ; but of which loss, the 
slave interest, if we may so call it, ought in justice to 
bear more than an equal share, as having had the 
greatest gain.'—TAeoZ; Inst, vol. iii, p. 273. 

These paragraphs, according to a note appended 
by the American editors, which is doubtless true, 
were obviously written with a view to states in which 
Christianity, as a system, is formally established by 
law. That does not, however, materially alter the 
question in their application to us. For if religion 
with us is not, and, as we think, ought noi to be esta- 
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blished by law, we are, nevertheless, as a people, pro- 
fessedly Christian. It being the popular, and, with 
very limitedi^pcjeptions, the only religion known 
among us. Aiid as we, the people, in the form of 
government, are. established the sovereigns in this 
country, th/^^rinciples and arguments contained ia 
the above quotation apply to lis in all their force, 
with t^p exceptions we take to the following sen- 
tence : Restoration to theil* friends and country is 
now out of the question." Restoration to their 
friends may have been out of. the question ; but the 
correctness of its being out of the question to re- 
store them to their country, may be honestly doubted. 
True, the immense amount of the public debt of the 
British. Government would have been an embar- 
rassing question in its connexion with such an at- 
tempt. BuLjf, as a government, they had had in 
this matter as much regard to public justice as 
they had for vain, ostentatious, and ambitious pa- 
rade and show, by which to keep up the dignity and 
glory of the court of England, as evinced in the as- 
tounding dimensions of her civil list, this item, 
paired down to what is befitting, in view of this and 
other matters of public justice, would have gone far 
in the lapse of time in accomplishing their return to 
their own country. 

Happily for us in this country, we are, by law, to a 
very great extent, free from the enormous burdens of 
their civil list ; and by an economical administration 
of the government, may soon be free from any public 
debt. And with the inexhaustible resources of our 
country, especially in view of our late acquisitions, 
and which could not be more worthily appropriated, 
we might address ourselves to this work with every 
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prospects'' in the lapse of time, of complete success. 
And how nobly and godlike would it look, for a nation 
actuated by a high sense of public justice arid moral 
goodness, thus magnanimously to repsif "its own, and 
the wrongs of others. 

And this, after all we have read and i^ard to the 
contrary, when we look at the subject iiot- all its bear- 
ings, as well as in the light of God's moral and provi- 
dential government of the world, seems to us to be 
the one indicated by Providence, and the best disposi- 
tion that can be made gf it 

The prejudice of cdl^r in itself, not to say that it 
possibly may be designed as a providential barrier, is 
so deeply rooted, that the probability is strong against 
their ever attaining fully to the rights of citizenship in 
this country, while the history of nations furnishes 
evidence that two distinct and separate nations or 
races cannot co-exist on the same soil,-^he stronger 
preying upon the weaker, and the weaker thereby 
tending to decay. And it is not rational to suppose 
that amalgamation will ever overcome the evil. 
Therefore, having full confidence in the practicability 
of the measure, we believe colonization to be the best ; 
and, as above stated, the one indicated by Providence. 
And if it is, as we have assumedj and frequently stated 
it to be, the duty of oUr General and State Govern- 
ments, on principles of public justice and moral good- 
ness, to make the earliest practical provision for the 
emancipation of our coloured population — having 
proper reference to their interest in so doing,- it cannot 
be their duty to make provision for its further exten- 
sion and perpetuation. This would be to confound 
all distinctions with regard to the rule of duty, and in- 
volve the State and national councils in the most posi- 

10 
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tive contradiction ; so much so, that the mbst unlet- 
tered citizen of this great republic could clearly see 
their incon^m|y. 

The que^Son, then, resolves itself either into the 
rightfulness of slavery, or the expediency of its longer 
continup4}|pe, and its further extension, as necessary 
in view oi^ch continuance. * - 

The doctrine of its rightfulness has already been 
sufficiently refuted; for, as we have seen, both the 
law of nature and the law of revelation lift up their 
united voice in its condemnation. And we need not 
insult the reader's understanding by any further eflbrt 
to disprove the rightfulness of its claims. 

We have already stated that, in a political point of 
view, the earliest practicable attention in their eman- 
cipation and removal, having reference to the good 
of the enslaved, is the measure of our obligation to 
them. On this principle would it not be safe in five, 
or at furthest ten, years — or sooner, if practicable — 
for our national and State governments to commence 
operations in this glorious and God-like movement. 
Hopefully, not to say certainly, in that time, or even 
before that time, matters and things, in reference to 
this question, could be got in that state of matured 
preparation which is necessary to, and should charac- 
terize, the incipient measures in this movement. 

If so, the next question which arises in this con- 
nexion is, whether there is, in those States where the 
relation now exists by municipal law, sufficient room 
for their comfortable accommodation, for the period of 
time above stated. To propose this question is to 
answer it ; it being obviously true that there is abun- 
dance of room for them, even for a much longer 
period of time. Foi*, in addition to the room there is 
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in the (M, and a number of the comparatively new 
slaveholding States, Texas itself furnishes a sufficient 
space for the increase of our coloured population for 
half a century to come. . 

And furthermore, the advocates for the extension 
of slavery have never felt this to be a dif^ulty, and 
therefore have never*^ set up the plea of Necessity for 
more room ; but, in our federal relations, have claimed 
it as a matter of right, guaranteed to them by^-the 
constitution of tlite general government. Now, accord- 
ing to these facts, the doctrine of expediency is not 
tenable on this ground. 

And we suppose it will not be pretended that it is 
necessary, in view of the supposed advantages that a 
new settlement, in a new country, will furnish, for 
their physical, mental, and moral culture, preparatory 
to their emancipation. This, as it seems to us, would 
be advancing backwards. 

So far as national policy is concerned, it would 
doubtless be most desirable to have harmonious na- 
tional action in the settlement of this question. AM! 
it is to be hoped that the South will yet see and re- 
tract their error in insisting on its further extension; 
If they should not, what in this exigency is the duty 
of the North?' 

If, as we have seen, slavery is in derogation of the 
law of nature, and also of the spirit and principles of 
Christianity, and only tolerated in the Divine adminis-- 
tration for the time being, in view of the "weakness^ 
of the ffesh," till the practical benefits of the gospel 
should, in their development, prepare the way and 
point out the path of duty, ought they longer to co- 
operate with the South, by lending their sanction to 
the extension and indefinite perpetuation of this 



\\Tong — ^ihis curse of humanity, and reproach of ihis 
nation ? We repeat, can they do so, without incur- 
ring, at thi^Jsor of a world's opinion, the vei'dict of a 
world s conden\nalion ? And, what is imnieasurahly 
worse, can they do so witliout falling under the dis- 
pleasure,* and bringing down upon this guilty nation 
the fearful judgments, of the almighty Ruler of the 
universe, who assures i;s that he hates oppression, 
and will in the end, in behalf of the oppressed, terri- 
bly vindicate right? 



SECTION V. 

A CkIM ADDKKSS TO TRE SOTTH. 

HE?J afar-otf ages or generations the hislorv 

pf a peope, in all the force of iheir educational asso- 
^jj^.ons and biases, is written in deep and palpable 
wrojj^gs, on the kno^Mi laws of mind they ha%-e claims 
on oiir sympathy, and we cannot act rationally in 
\\ithholding it from them. If, in connexion with this, 
these WTongs, from the commencement c-f their politi- 
cal histor}', have l>een authorized by public law, as a 
part and parcel of the civil and social state, their 
claims on our sympathy are strengthened. Added to 
this, that what is regarded as their sacred \\ rilinprs 
have many tolerant allusions to, and directions for, 
the management of tho.se wrongs as elements of civil, 
social, and religious society, — those claims are in- 
creased by all the force of tiie over-awiijg and «lown- 
bearing tendency of so high authority; which, with 
beings constituted as we are, in whom the religious 
principle is one of the strongest of our nature, must 
necessarily be great, nnd csivnot fail to ninlic a dwj) 
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and lasting impression, one to which the min<i cleaves 
witli great leiiacily ; — watching with feelings of pro- 
found jealousy every attempted innovation on estab- 
lished and long-cherished opinions and usages, and 
only surrendering them to the most clear, conclusive, 
an>l obvious reasons of light and fitness. They must 
be clear, in opposition to cloudy or murky'; conclu- 
sive, in opposition to doubtful disputations;" ob- 
x iously out-standing, so as to commend themselves to 
our intelligence a? being free from hypothetical con- 
jectures, rhetorical flourishes, and every species of 
illusory reasoning, by whith to impose ujx>n the* un- 
derstanding by false appearances, however plausibly 
presented. If there is a lurking sentiment wilhifi, that 
the arts of sophistry have been employed, and the 
case not both fairly and fully met, the min(^^ ii^Nltd. 
of being staggered from its former positiiEi, cleav^ 
with renewed confidence and satisfaction to the s;J^ 
bility of its old and cherished opinions. 

Now with these known facts of tho laws" cif mind 
before us, how would we, sup]X>sing they were hea- 
then, approach a ]-)eople situated as ab(5ve^escribed ? 
In the language of coarse, \nilgar, infiammatoiy, 
wholesale denunciation ; consigning them to immea- 
surable infamy in the present life, and to the miseries 
of an endless hell in the life to come ? What law of 
niind, or principle of human nature, warrants even ihc 
shadow of a conclusion that we shall make a favour- 
able impression, or bring about a reformation by such 
a course ? We must confess that we have wholly 
tn'sintcrpreted human nature, in its mental, moral, 
and social tendencies, if such a course, instead of be- 
ing productive of favourable results, will not lend lo 
harden and confirm them in those wrongs, and thus 
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render more difficult, if not totally ckfcvat, !'or the lime 
being, the i^iorating object contemplated. 

If this rea^ning holds good in its application to 
heathen natid!!*^" what reason have we to depart from 
it in it^ s^plicalion to Christian nations? Are the 
laws of haV^y and the principles of human nature, so 
changed by the accidental or providential circum- 
stances of our existence, as to render effectual in the 
latter case that course ^vhich proved an entire lailure 
in the former ? By what process of reasoning can 
we arrive at such a conclusion ? Tiierc is none of 
which we can form the most distant co'iception. 
And ye.t, as it apj>ears to us, in the manner we ap- 
proach the South on the subject of slavery, this \^ hole 
question is begged — taken for granted. The cases 
are to all intents and purposes analogous; the South 
llfing similarly situated in reference to slavery, as the 
heathen nation in the wTongs above sup}Toscd. True, 
there have been repeated and successful efforts to prox e 
slavery a great wrong; the laws of nature have been 
sunmioned to the bar of public opinion, and liave ut- 
tered, in unmistakable testimony, their verdict of con- 
demnation ; but a remark before made may be here 
repeated, that weak and ineffectual is its testimony, 
while there is a lurking sentiment within, that a higher 
authority ha.-^ aull^orized it. Mankind d<} not go to 
the l.iAvs of ristvirc. but to the Bihlc; to learn the rules 
of moral daty ; and so long as from that source they 
can derive any supf)ort for the princii>ie or practice 
of sla\ ery, the laws of nature n ill, as a general mat- 
ter, 1»e api^ealed to, and lift up Xhc.ir voice in vain on 
this question. But the Bible has also iK?on aj^pcaled to. 
Admitted. But after what uiiinner? Alasl here, 
where all should be clear, conclusive, and out-standing. 
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ibere has been the greatest darkness, doubt- aiid con- 
fusion. »^ 

v?ome have taken and laid down general principles 
from the Bible, and drawn concIusi<^" fi'oni those 
principles antagonistic to slavery; and gicaVely leil 
lis, whatever might have been the state 6f this ques- 
tion in the earlier and darker ages of the Church and 
the world, that now the relation is utterly incompati- 
ble with Cl'ristianitv' : forgetting or overlooking, in 
the mean while, the gi-cat cardinal d<*<!trine of Divine 
revelation, that the Scriptures were not given fcr one 
race, or for one time, but for all races, and for all 
time. -, 

Others, starling from these ge^ieral principles, un- 
heedingly ride over the whole class of Scripiires 
wliich, by tolerant allusion, and sjtecific law, recognize 
the relation, and give directions for its managemclR, 
as an clement of civil, social^ and religious society. 

Others, again, attem}3t, but in a mamaer sa weak and 
unsatisfactory, to criticise and explain away those pas- 
sages that bear directly on the relation, that the 
veriest blockhead of a school-boy, twelve or fifteen 
years of age, who can comi")rehend the ideas of which 
language is the sign, can detect their fallacy. 

Others, finding it impossible to give any rational 
explication of those passages, only in their application 
to a stale <j{ slavery ; a'.;d being ur^able to rccoiiCilc 
the tolerant recognition of the relation with their 
views of the character and government of God, re- 
nounce the l?il>le as a Divine revelation, and launch 
out into the wide and oj^en tlclds of infidelity and 
skepticism. 

While others, witli better accredited rei>utaiion for 
general learning and intelligence, and equal claims to 
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coiumoa honesty, cmimiou sense, aud. consistent piety 
with the best^of thjsai, regarci \hoso ^cripture^ a.s bear- 
ing xipcn thclllation. aivd the relation as compatible 
Avi'li a creditaHd profession of religion, on tljs part 
of both i^iasler ii" . serraiU, 

So that^*l»nid£t tbe?e conilicting views, asserted 
with equal x^al land confidence, an Egyptian darkness 
enshrouds tlie quesJioiL doubt is ir.duced, and, on the 
principles above laid down, the mind which has been 
trained by the whdie force of its education, from in- 
fancy to manhood, to certain modes of thinking on 
this £?ubject, settles down in the conclusion, that after 
all the.oiQBient^I strife that has sounded in its ears, 
and after a!!%6 war of doubtful disputation to which 
it has given attention, it ^till is in the right, and there- 
fore proceeds forward, in the beaten track of ages. 

.Now it does .appear to us that this is the exact, the 
true state of this qaestibn-^ the necessary result of 
the unadvised or the il]-%dvisevi manner in wli!ch the 
investigation of this subject ^ has been ct^nducted. 
Hence the bold and <?ijit»«tanding [X)-sition of certain 
eminent Southern n7eh., in contending for slavery as 
a Bible institution, challertging controversy on its 
rightfulness, &c. We repeat, while the question re- 
tains this shape, and nothing more clear and definite, 
with regard to its true position in the Divine adminis- 
tratioUi is elicited, this whole matter of vehement, re- 
proachful, and unmeasured denunciation is useless, 
and worse than useless : it is both irrational and un- 
christian. It might be employed with a faint sha- 
dow of plausibility among hog-drovers, in driving 
their stock to market; but in no sense of the word 
whatever is it admissible among rational, intelligent, 
morally free, and accountable men. 
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We arc aw are that in these remarks we shaJI call 
down ii]x>n ourselves like denunciatioiis Tmni certain 
ignorant praters, or " fWihj dreaitters^'|||jo know bet- 
ter how to tise their jx'ns and tonguef^i co'arse. vul- 
gar, md slanderous reproach, than"^ they do. about the 
princi|>!cs and spirit of Christianity J kiii^^etipportied 
by a deep, inward, conscious desire of pi^botiug onl}- 
tlie truth, it is a light thing with us "'to be Judged" 
and reviled "of men," and especially by such men. 

^^'e have already been interrogated as to the lati- 
tude for which the book T^its wptten, — a question 
that jaur/diced prejudice, impertinent or ^\^-meaIn 
ignorance, might ask ; but one that no inteIB|fent and 
upright mind, actuated by the princiiaks-ai^ Spirit of 
Christian-ty, could ask. It could noldabble in such 
dirty <vat-'.r, or swim in such a muddy stream, for the 
plain and obvious reason, that pure Christianity im- 
pugns no man's motives, ^nd parlfcularly in an act 
so public and solemn as that of writing and publish- 
ing a book on any great moral question.' -Therefore 
they excite our pity, father than our contempt. 

We repeat: That before "Wb can rationally ejrpect 
to make any favourable impression, or gain a candid 
and impartial hearing in the court of the Southern 
understanding, we must change our whole mode of 
attack, — " turning our iswords into plough-shares, and 
our spears into pruning-hooks indicating thereby 
the double purpose of yielding our hostile ground, and 
in a peaceful, quiet, patient^ but persevering way, dig- 
ging deep into the soil of revealed truth, till we fathom 
the depths of the Divine admitiistration, and ascer- 
tain, if possible, and as far as possible, the true f)Osi- 
tion of this feature of its policy. 

This, to some extent, has been the design of the 

I0« 
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present .effort ; in which -^re ham^^ndeavoured to 
trace its coanoxi<i||vnth ife© moral arid providential 
government i^Hfod; ciind vfhich #e mav here recapi- 
tulate, for the twofold purpose of placing the qatcstion 
in as clesH^nid tiistinct (point of light as may be, and 
as afforeUfi^^ational ground of appeal to all con- 
cerned, vdtii. regard to duty in the prerais!?.. 

First. Thiat tiie oossastitulion of human nature is 
such, that ciTil government is not only indicated as 
f.^ing neccissar}', bal js 'terealed as being the mil of 
God, av^d is essential to the existence of the race. 

Secood. That in^^riew of its lying so dec-p at the 
foundation^ of onr existence, the Church, nhich can 
only exist, aiid is only necessary, in the continued ex- 
istence of the race, is, particularly under the Gospel 
dispensation, subordinate in her position., and subject 
to the laws of the State in every matter ^vhere those 
laws do not directly conflict with the Jaw of God — as 
in the case of Daniel, &c. * v. " 

Third. That in the moral and providenti$.l g^'ivern- 
nrent of God, the race^C'i-^ntinued in existence in a 
fallen, disordered, and mixed condition. 

Fourth. That if it was just in God to continue the 
race in existence in their fallen, disordered, and mixed 
condition, the verj' same ja^■:tice required that a be- 
nevolent regard be had to the circumstances under 
which we exist. 

Fifth. That this benevolent regard is shown in the 
slaveiy relation, in its tolerant recognition for the 
time being ; because, first, it could be turned to the 
spiritual advantage of those in the relation, under 
the patriarchal and Jewisli dispensations; and, se- 
cond, that under the Gospel dispensation, from the 
known liostility of the parlies, a law forbidding it by 
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direcl pt^silire precept would, in tl»e agitations of uni- 
versal war and bfcxxlsiied that wcul^^re followed 
its announcement and fenforcemcnt^^ave been a 
greater calamity to the race than its tfei-nporary tolera- 
tion. And especially in view of the vigrlag!^ of Pro- 
vidence in turning it to good account, .^.^ lesson of 
instruction to all created intelligences, on the pain- 
fully unnatural and deeply evil char-iicter of sin ; as 
well as a measure of providentjjil government that has 
already been — spiritually andt)lberwise— -and jet may 
be much more so, of vast importance to Afrifea itself. 

Sixth. That i ts tolerant recr^tllon h only in view 
of tbe " weakness of the 6esh/* or present^d'sordere-d 
state of the world. 

Seventh. That thjs tolerant recognition of the rela- 
tion, as a temporary regulation, is guarded by restr?c- 
tions and regulations which &re promotive of the best 
interes;ts of all who are providentially found in that 
relation, both for time and eternity. 

Bighth.>. That it is ef^scntial wickedness to attempt 
by force or fraud to reduce at .free man to a state of 
bondage. 

Ninth. That as men, or Christians, we are jvi^ti'ied 
in continuing in the relation only so long as we are 
unavoidably ignorant of its trae position, and the rea- 
sons of its toleration in the government cf God, or 
connected with it by the operation of laws or circum- 
stances which we did not create, and cannot control, 
and which laws or circumstances render emancipa- 
tion a doubtful good. 

Tenth. That it is our duty, both as citizens and 
Christians, to seek by all constitutional, orderly, and 
peaceful measures, to remove all those legal and moral 
barriers which prevent their emancipation. 
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Thisj-so far as f^iey now occu^^ utn^s a brief 
analjT^Tof th4yrii||P(afi't p||<tejples^ab<)rated in this 
in\-csligalion,lmd vrKichj-^ii^^^'e t^k, show the very 
complex and .d^cale nature of the relation ;—rthc 
rea«oiis.j^^j^l^l^ extdf^t to which it is toier»tod ; — 
wilh the CTflKlfHstances under vrhrcb, ttq ane not and 
are justifiabte ia continuiing ;n the relation, a« well as 
our solenaa duty, whetlter as citizens or Christians, to 
seick, irt a {wo^r way, its removal. Anvi the whole 
question, al it appear^ ^o us, is disabused from its 
darkneai doubt, and confusion, and the path of duty 
plain he0re us. -pfc 

And h^^; with these facte before thera, and other 
equally reliabfe^nd outstanding facts connected wilh 
this question, (to which attention has been called,) a 
body of gravi^ leardexi, and magnanimous divines 
could, in grave deliberaliffla, solemnly detemvpe to 
sever the bonds of visible, fratemaJ, and ^mj^tian 
unity of m large and prosperous Church, foriM sake 
of sustaining a bishop, who, contrary at 4?jast tp im- 
p^ed faitl^^had comieK^^ftd himself with this evi?/^ to 
us as inexplicable as the tides, on any other principle 
than on their part a total misconception and misap- 
prehension of the facts here stated, and which are le- 
^tiniate deductions from revelation, reason, and the 
debates of the General Conferepce, before alluded to. 
The principles of Christian charity are such, that if it 
even was in our heart to do so — which we utterly 
disclaim — we dare not charge them with known de- 
reliction of principle in the course they fiavc pursued 
in this matter. It Is capable of other, and more worthy 
and rational eyplanaticms. Facts wairant us in a 
different iaterpretRtion of their course. Iifany of them 
claim that it is a Bible iiiftitution, an appointmeat of 
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God. How geBjearaliy this sentiment prevails, we hare 
not the means of definite kaoTrfedge; b^itis rational 
to conckuie, that tM fogs and mists uraix which they 
hare been accustomed to view this question, hare had 
much to do in misleading thfi»m. • j '^^</;~ 

Again: pubHc scntimert in the So\iili;'^t)y these 
misleading causes, lay in this direction ; and how far 
they may have felt themselves bound to regard that 
public sentiment, doubtless came in for a full share of 
their sober regard. •■" 

And yet a^ain, as they claim their profesepdly con- 
ventional rights, as an integrai pdlbon of tl^B Church 
this may have^ and doubtless, from Ihe delifeites of the 
General Conference, had, a great deal to d<?^\ith the 
course adopted. We repeat, on the supposition that 
they have had no such clearly defined and settled 
viewf as we think are here presented,SLnd as we be- 
lieve ar& presented in the Scriptures, but have taken 
the above intimated ; these form rational and 

consl«:t.ent grounds for evplaining «hat we believe to 
be, knd will here call, their eisiitic course, without uti- 
generously and unchristianly impugning their motives ; 
a principle that stands at an immeasurable distance 
from that charity which "rejoices not in iniquity, but 
rejoices in the truth, beareth ail things, believe th all 
things, hopf^th all things," 

What course they will subseque '■ lly pursue, vi hen 
clearer light and better defined views shall mark the 
boundaries, and fix the distinct limits of this question, 
the future must determine. But that they can cling 
to it in the sense of Divine right. Divine appointment, 
or an institution of God, seems to tis to be utterly out 
of the question. Fqr if the views we hare presented 
in these pages be Scriptural, and the contrary we 
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think iKJ,man can m8Te,,oii.tbejr 1^0^ h^, and uu- 
crring aulhori^, tHelfe r« ix<|t «^eq^e shadow of evi- 
dence to susftna stich d'Ahlftfe. Tlie very strangest 
Scriptural^vie?r tli'jt can be taken of it is, that through 
the Divi|^^4^6e8U*jLnce^ is temporarily tolerated; 
not becans^t is right in the sense of eternal recti- 
tude, or the laws of nature, but in view of the igno- 
rance, weakness, and disordered state of the world, 
which it is their busiocss, as the ministers of a reli- 
gion of essential moral goodness, to labour to correct 
— a morsd goodo^ so essentially disinterested and 
self'Sacri^Qing, thw^hstead of putting its feet on the 
neck of poor, oppressed, and dov^Ti-trodden ones, 
would, like an ^f^el of mercy, fly to their rescue, and 
say, in the language of Kim who is their pattern and 
head, " The Sfjirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
h&th anointed me to preach the gospel to the*-|>oor, 
he hath sent me t^^ heal the broken-hearted, !j> preach 
d(jirfranc»» to the csptires, and recovering cfsfght to 
l|ie blind ^to set at hberty them that ar^Jjruis©^ to 
preach the acceptable j^r of the Lord." The poor, 
the outcast, the oppressed, the bound, and crushed, — 
in a word, the neglected masses of society — were those 
with whom the blessed Jesus sympathized and la- 
boured, for whom he lived, and for whom he died. 
Under the quickening power of a moral goodness, 
which, at the sight of their deep woes and deeper 
wrongs, stifred the fires of divinity within him, He 
came from heaven to earth to lift them up to their 
proper elevation here, and eternal glory hereafter. 
And can his representatives, his ambassadors, charged 
with all the interests of his great mission, not only to 
the fallen, but to the njost deeply fallen, unfortunate, 
h^lp!e,s,*, and distressed, so far forget their tine posi- 
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tion, as to siistaia a bishop who has given the whole 
weight of his s^piritual and official charaKer to sust ain 
and perpetuate tKlil state of things which the great 
Master came to subvert, uproot, and beiar doN^ti, until 
man's true dignity and cordon brothei^l^od should, 
throv^hout his entire history, be practically asserted 
and realized ? Or having, in the unexpected hour of 
hurr/ed excitement, thus touched the ark of God mih 
an unsteady hand, will they, in their more cool de- 
liberation, when sober second thoughts hold empire, 
through pride of opinion, or any ^er unwdrthy mo- 
tive, continue in a wrong pbduro ? Wglild it be 
magnanimous ? Would it be Christian dr (^rist-like 
to do so ? But you reply, We misinte|pret your posi- 
tion, and disclaim any such intention on the part of 
yourselves or your bishop. We rejoi^, What is the. 
sound. that has, from the South, gone forth to the 
world, w this question ? Is it not that slavery is of 
Divine aut'iority, and theretore right ?— right for 
every min«ler and bishop to have slaves—that it is es^ 
sential to the usefulness of a rl^ister in the South to 
be a slaveholder? With many other similar expres- 
sions, which all conspire to fix it as the opinion of 
the Southern ministr}', that it is an essential and per- 
manent element of civil, social, and religious society ; 
and all this without one solitary breathing whisper 
that we have ever heard or seen of its temporary 
character, and onlv in the Divine forbearance tolera- 
ted in that sense, in view of the " weakness of the 
flesh," or for want of a sufficient amount of moral 
goodness in principle and practice by which fo over- 
throw it ; or, in other words, because the balance 
of power on this question was on the wrong side — 
the side of sin, the side of the devi! ; and that in that 
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early, d^k, healliemsh age of Uie atorH, to have ar- 
rayed those powe«?f;ia^^toj^Bictr hf% dhect posilire 
law forb}d^hi2.sUvery, ^jSHjid hiji^fe been a greater 
calamity t(^,^^^Jnd than Its temporary toleration. 
We rep)^^;;4§^El^er_^tte^ gospel dispensation this is 
the iiiosf^V^^lkfo teasonthat can be assigned for its 
tolei alien. And whei!, we hear without a disss^ling 
whisper sound like the seven '.ast thunders, coming 
up from the whole South, that it is a Bible institution, 
and as such to take pemianent rank among the posi- 
tive duties of ^octety, are we to be told that we mis- 
interpret Hheni we say that in their action in 
this matter_the whole weight of their influence is on 
the xvrdiig sii^ — the- -side of sin~t]}^ side of the 
devil, — perfecuy antagonistic to what it slioulu and 
m^istl>e, if they wo'Ci.d increase that balance of power, 
or moral good?ies<:, which, on vhis subject, is to give 
the preponderance on the side of right, of tMty, of 
humanity,, and of Christ ? Impossible! It fel^>^ un- 
mistakably true in its practical ons^^queu^es to admit 
t{ one ni'i^ient''; doub^y^-Whatever may b^ffe^ 2S#tmnt 
of their disclaimers, mankind will read in this action, 
and their position consequent upon thai action, a 
broad sanction to the* principle and practice of sla- 
very. 

That in their action they designed a contravention 
of the principles of moral goodness, or to be on tb.e 
wrong side of the balance of power, is another and 
distinct question. As already stated, we do not, we 
dare not, impugn their motives. Facts, out and long- 
standing facts, viz. : the as yet unmet challenge 
given by the South to four of our most learaed 
doctors of the North, to discuss the sinfulness of sla- 
very, compels us to believe that they honestly regard 
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lliemselve^r-iu l^riglit. But we think, and must con- 
tend, that by iheweiglitpf all the Sic ts, principles, and 
arguments elabor^d i% tJiis inv^igatson, we are 
borae out sa the conclusion, thafTliJ^kr zeal to do 
right they have done wroi^, whtePr?t^|beir im- 
perious duty, ou being convinced theinec^fs'-^vTmout let 
or hindrance, to retract,by correcting their position be- 
fore the world. 

Shall we attempt further arguments v^ith our breth- 
ren of the Church South ? And can we do so, avoid- 
ing the beaten track which, ^pn this subjeci has filled 
their ears, from the eailiest agite^pti of this (Question ? 
These are alieady before them, and ueed«at)t be here 
repealed ' further than to say, that however ftrational 
and unchristian we may, and do, reg^d the manner, 
yet the matter of many of those arguments, appeals. 
Sac, embody correct principles ; principles that ^ught 
not, cCfuM not, and would not, have been disregarded, 
had they been presented in a proper maimen- And 
the South, , on this subject, should, even at these un- 
seemly, and, as to manner,^befitting cdRs, awakts 
from the slumber of ages, moved thereto by the follow- 
ing known laws of human nature : 

First. That such is our mental and moral constitu- 
tion, that we cannot adopt any principle, or engage in 
any practice, true or false, right or wrong, and con- 
tinue therein any considerable length of time, without 
finding a tendenc^% both mentally and morally, to be- 
come satisfied with, or easy in our position. In the 
outset we may have our most serious doubts, possibly 
our clear convictions, of both the incorrect and injuri- 
ous character of such principle, or mle of action, and 
fall painfully under the displeasure of conscience in 
embracing the one, or acting upon the other ; yet in 
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adoptio^jihe vheo^:5^, or aoj^iigvUpwi tlwn^iMfor a lime, 
matters become me«t s^rfo^sly ^hag^J . Conscience, 
conriction, 3^ doubt, art?4|il ; and soon the 
mind, ihusvggifcated at the ^threshold of this new era 
in our hisl^^^.itights o-if^imb the at first doubted, con- 
victed, and'oonscience-smitten position; and ^ a 
general matter, feels as dead to any other sensation 
tha i that of ease and complacencj-, as if it was con- 
scious of the most essential rectitude. This ease and 
complacency may be attributed to the silence impos- 
ed upon our mentalWnd moral powers, by the act of 
receiving and enteno^iing principles and practices at 
variance with their dictates, rather than to their ap- 
proval of such||^eory or practice. Granted. But 
does not the existence of the conceded fact prove the 
truth of our proposition, that such is the tendency of 
mind ? And it matters not, so far as the pr^|ical 
consequences are concerned, whether the state:9^'»ind 
induced by the reception and practice of error con- 
sists in simple inaction, or a real andessenj^ perver- 
sion of its tendency to wrong. The end is reaped, 
and all the fearful consequences involved in that end. 

But ne are inclined to the opinion, that facts war- 
rant the ccnclusicn, ar,d vrc think the Scriptures Sus- 
tain the doctrine, that such is our mental and moral 
constitution, that the embrace and practice of error 
produces in us a real and projxirtionate lendencj^ to 
the side of wrong ; and which grows with our growth, 
and strengthens with our strength, until the character 
is finished for good or ill, as the case may be ; for the 
rule works both ways. And thus every additional 
step taken in a course of error, destroys our aptitude 
to, and po\\'er to do right, and proportionately in- 
creases the power of evil over us. 
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This ptiticifS$, or law of- oiu:^nlfcliire, is strikiiigh- 
exeniplified in the inebriate, tl^ 'highwajiimn, the 
murderer, and er^ othSr shade and ^ppe of progres- 
sire rice ; each renevred act of intesSJjferance, or vio- 
lence, diminishing our po^f of'resist^c<^ and in- 
crei|«ing the evil forces vrithin us ; aU -bt v^ hich our 
own observation, together with the liviiig and dying 
confessions of our fellow-men, abundantly confirm. 

And this tendency of our nature is forcibh' express- 
ed by Pope : 

" Vice is a iconBter of so ftighift|uiien, 

As to be hated, needs brtt to b^roen : 
Bnt seen too oft, familiar "Rith her faCe, 
We first endure, then pity, then en^Mce." 

And its power over us, as the result of long habit 
or indulgence, is fearfully portrayed in the language 
of thctprophct Jeremiah : "Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, and the leopard his spots ? then may ye also 
do good who are accustomed to do evil." So that it 
is clear the frequent repetition of T»Tong, or a long 
continuance in eiTor, has ^ tendency to induce 
habits the will cannot resist, and finally, for aught we 
can see to the contrary, to become an unalterable part 
and parcel of our mental and moral constitution. 
This, as it appears to us, is the doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures, as taught in the follomng passages : 

" And for this cause (because they received not the 
love of the truth) God shall send them strong delu- 
sions, that they should believe a lie that they all might 
be damned." And again, "And for this cause, God 
gave them up unto vile affections," &c. 

Now we suppose these passages are similar in their 
import, and, at least, intimate the downward tcndency 
of human nature in its erratic course, and the fearful 
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acme S^j^^ ^''^ i^<-^pss o^f ^rroi; ihey are 
abandoftwn&f heaven, ie^fo 0\vn*wayTrardnes?, 
to work out Wdr des*^|iioi^|irith greediness. 
And how freqpiJPyr? s?^e sin of drunkenness, 
do we ^i^Q^ii^^^^^e^i^t^^^hese soiemu and axiful 
decIaralioM*:^ ^«nd' Which, *om lime or thepreseiit 
life is conceiiied,' abundantly sustains the truth of Mr 
proposition, reUtiye to the laws of mimd. And we 
hax-e, at least one passage that reflects some light on 
tliis subject, in its application to eternity. It" is the 
narrative of the rick man and Lazarus. Now it is 
clear from the hfsto^jlcjf the case, as here given, that 
the rich m&n, in his life-time, had lyfoses and the 
prophets, but, disregarding their instnictions as a rule 
of duty, he livecm man of the world. When he died 
he found hiinself in hell ; and having no hoj^e in his 
own case- iiis gyn^piathies were drawn out in behalf of 
his brethren he had left behind him ; and he i^^lfed 
that Lazarus' tnight be sent to wan. them, lel^iey 
also come into that place of torment. He was told 
they had Moses and the prophets, let them iSIr th^. 
And he said, " Nay, father Abraham, but if one went 
unto them from the dead they would repent." So that 
he api>ears to have carried his bad principles and de- 
termined opposition to the Divine government to hell 
wth him; and though enveloped in its flames, and 
feeling in his own experience the fearful demonstra- 
tion of its verity, maintained those principles, and that 
opposition, in a controversy wth father A?jraham; 
so that on the high and unerring authority of Scrip- 
ture, as well as ihe laws of mind, as above explain- 
ed, however we may account for it, the incessant 
changes of character, constantly going on in tlie liis- 
tory of man in the present life, tend to, and final- 
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ly lerminategja, aji utichangeabl^, an unalterable 
character. / 

It may be inqtiSbed, "^j^ is meant bT-Stll this ? "^^Tiat 
releTancy hare these remarks on t^mrrs of mind and 
morals, to the question is&|j^^d ? ■'?;^^^l^5§^ver, much, 
very much. They may' put us on our gaard in the 
ift^stigation of all moral questions,—- a precaution of 
immense importance on any moral subject. And what 
moral question is there of greater moment than tlie 
one involred in these pages, — the right and life 
practice of slavery, — a sla'ji^rj^ in ^^^*<^h millions of 
human beings are, by f«?i'ce '^4il|j?ex!^i»g" civil laws, 
doomed, from generation to generation, and from cen- 
tury to century, to pass a mere ^imal exittence ; 
cmshcd in body, crushed in mind. CTlisbed in morals ; 
in a word, crushed in every ennobling aeqwfaiion and 
feature of humanity, — ^in everything tl^Va^ indid|tes their 
hi^ origin, as having been made in iihe jiniage of 
G<?3;^*-in everything that renders life desirable, or ex- 
istence worth the name, — crushed in life, crushed in 
d^h, clashed in time, and cmshed in etefnity ? Not 
there, however, in the sense of ultimate perdition, as 
the necessar}^ result of their present degfadafion. But 
if the law of analog}" holds good, in its application to 
the future world, Iheir faculties and powers will have 
had so little development in the present life, as prepara- 
tory' to the more enlarged, elevated, and refined enjoy- 
ments of the heavenly state, as to be in heaven, should 
they get there, mere infants, as compared 1o men. 
And may we not, yea, ought we not, to suspect the 
soundness of that mind, which in its reasonings and 
conclusions has adopted views favourable to the 
principles and practice of a system so down-bearing 
and imbruting in its tendency ; and which, with feel- 



ings "of coinplacen^x^n \Titpess its o}:*erations. and 
the efli^ltsf its opeTatidlll^ a»»dftig uttderwe mislead- 
ings df er^|P ilHt n^*a^^al^ suppose that this 
complacenc^Hj^far f^or.i wjl-g the result of well-de- 
fined views^fjjlfear coimctions of its rightf\Uncsi% is 
Ihe nS^aJf^^iSffvuman sSmBkiess, strengthened by such 
ramiliarity"Vith the wrongs of slaverj^ as to stif3|j>our 
SKjnse of right, and by this cffectt?f error on our men- 
tal and moral constitution, (Jry up our sympathies for, 
and leave us thus inciifferent with regard to its wrongs ? 
And if so, ought we not to recur to first principles ; 
examine the groia|jL9ver again, and on rational and 
Scriptural princip^, be able to satisfy ourselves, as 
men^^liat we are correct in our position ? It can do 
no hann. Tr^ and right never suffer by the closest 
scrutiny. And, on the other hand, it may do g&od ; for 
it is a well-known truth, that we are often benefited 
by subjecting ourselves, and our principles, the 
closest scrutiny and snost rigid examination, ^^^d by 
what process of reasoning can we artive at me con- 
elusion, that a course that will be producfijhB of^pod* 
results on all other questions will be unavailing in 
this ? There is none, f 

And however we may feel settled and satisfied 
with the existing state of things on the question of 
slavery, there is one strong ground of suspicion that 
• we may be in the wrong. And that is, the opinion 
of the world is on the other side of the question. And 
it cannot be that the laws of mind are so essentially 
different, that v,'e must be conducted to conclusions 
on this subject so wide apart. The Striptures in- 
form us, that the principles of moral rectitude therein 
found constitute the rule, or law, by which all nations 
are to l)e Judged. This, in reference to the great 
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queslicn of moral?, is cbncfusivi^ the unity of mind. 
True, all ISntls inaippn^ is^jfcally, ^^^mprebiwa moral 
questions^ eilher admaf!^Lor*tn dsiail. 4^^e reason 
we might offer f^lhispSjlmerGnce isyftg dirersity of 
talent possessed by mankind; one jp^Wg fire, an- 
other Ivro, and another otSNftent. Anpt^. Treason 
maj|(^be, that some men exercise their powers more 
than others in the"" investigation of soch questions. 
But all this does not affect the question. Moral truth 
is one, axKl the moral powers of the race are alike, at 
least in nature, adapted to that truth. And what the 
moral intelligence of the worW^detcrmines to be 
wrong, that rerdict, when susti^d by the laws of 
nature and the la\7<5 of God, as in the cas:e of slj^ery, 
must be true. 

Anotiter thought of swne importance to the impar- 
tial examination of this subject is, that those connect- 
ed slavery are interested witnesses. A^d such 
is thgJteportance attached to this prindple, in mat- 
ters ^rtaining to the well-being of ^K>ciety, that in 
♦ all^^ll-d^ed and well-settled systems of civil juris- 
pruOTnce, the testimony of such witnesses is inad- 
misable, only under circumstances, the nature of 
which preclude the possibility of other or better 
testimony. And ought it not to be taken into the 
account, in the settlement of this question ? Can we, 
in view of the weakness of human nature, without « 
giving the injured party the full Ixjnefit of this ten- 
dency of human nature to its own interest, decide 
fairly and impartially ? We think not. 

And, on such a subject, can a Christian people 
lightly disregard the sober judgment of the world, 
especially in view of the fact just stated, that their 
relation to it is such as to render ihem less interest- 



ed, and therefore <Jle mfere ^mpetent jisiges ? Is it 
r ratiflfea!, ^it C^bngtiatyfe d0 so'V We maintain that 
jio ftian'^lpix tHr eit^ttn^irationsijy cr Christian-like 
vrho u8|B?e<Sig)iy and impaHenth- gives the go-by to, 
and djsrM|^d!v.lhe ojdmcn of manjiiod on ques- 
tion, «^f^rlicularly on^bne of so grate importance 
a.5 the question of slarerv. Tme, it mat be c?fc'n:ed 
that the evil is among yoUrseltfs, and that it is your 
own business to miii&sge it Granted. And we 
here add, that we disdlAitti all right to iiilerfere, m 
any way or manner, with your institutiotis, further 
than to appeal t<^||f^fLr moral and religious sense, in 
the words of teath and sobci ness. This tte may do, 
foal^e are allbrelhren. And the oppressed too are 
our brethredP-of the same blood, — children of a 
common parent, and all a^ike hastening to tlie same 
fearful 'or glorioTis end. It i« in this broad tiew of 
our common ofi^n, oneness, and destiny, %tii we 
wodid overleap the citil restrictions that hai^|f%Lround 
this question, and appeal to your sense of liumanity, 
of right, and of grace. Can it be ihatiift irapartiat 
and just Gkxi, who is loving to every man, arn' "*u05e 
tender mercies are over all his works, is pleasei with 
a system that thus imbrutes, from age to age, so many 
of his intelligent and accountable children ? Can it 
be that He will not visit for these things ? One 
guilty success after another may iiarden our feelings 
to the voice of humanity and truth. And we may 
conclude, as did ancient Israel, "tint the vision is 
for many days to come, and the prophecy is of times 
afar off, and therefore, because judgment for an evil 
work is not ff>cedily executed, go on in the work of 
oppression. But in this you err, not knOxving the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God." For, in the 
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language oLihe prop^^;' The dffs are at hapd, and 
the effect every vis;u^"*^hat^ji, aMic^^ the* 
lhre.a'rened doom r^j^ noL^i "trnme^telitfi^fite^, 
the cause is at workj anoihe effect as'fefertaittly real- 
iziag, in the mora.! process jCipiquity 't^jt - is. going 
on "\vithin us, as if it trere^ww vipon us?" '''^Iiich 
brinp us to the examination of another law of our 
nature, and one of jjr^^at importance in this as well as 
all other moral questions. 

ft is as follows. That such Is the delicacy of our 
mental and moral constitution, that we cannot inflict 
vrrong, ev^n in the slightest degi^Hp^^ho^t receiving 
wroRg ottrselves, in exact proportion to the wrong 
inflicted. Tlius, when our mental and moral p^fters 
are prc^riy adjusted, we cannot d<^^Tong without 
a sense of personal meanness in proportion to the 
MTong done. It matters not whether done to » white 
man,# Wack man, or a brute. Th»« sense of mean- 
ness ^i^^nsequent upon the action. If the commis- 
sion of cxitstanding and palpable wrong is not followed 
by ai8ense^%f meanness, it is conclusive of the per- 
♦-ersipn and corruption of those powers. And if, as 
sometimes is the case, we take pleasure in the viTong 
inflicted, and thus "glory in our shame," how total 
the charige in our powers, and the ruin consequent 
upon that change ! And to a mind that wshes to do 
right, is it not, and ought it not to be, a matter of the 
most serious interest, caution, and alarm, that such is 
the law of our nature, and such are the fearful con- 
sequences which necessarily follow its violation ? 

Now if, in the sense of essential rectitude, the prin- 
ciple and practice of slavery be wrong — in contra- 
vention of the laws of nature and the laws of God- — 
it cannot fail to produce an unfavourable reaction on 

n 
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those who practise it, by diatjualifying tbem for ihe 
perfecti<^fc£f gorcraosent of vrhich tiiey were 

^riginall^^lap^HWK an<f*wlwch G^trisliamty seeks to 
restot3&.^Tl^ll^criptures are a republicalioa of those 
lairs of ; and tt^p^hole proflpss of moral gor- 

enimeiSCnrereaied in the Bible, is designed and cal- 
culated thus to lift m up. 4nd just so far as it 
practically fails of this, il foils m the great object of 
its mission. And Jost so far as it accomplishes this, 
will it break down the principle and practice of 
slarery, and every other form of oppression. And it 
is as absolutely inji^liBible for a man, be be bishop, 
priest, deacon,. <|e layman, to be under the M\ reE»#. 
ingj|[lwcr of Uiis wonderful scheme of human puri- 
fication and Ifevation, and at the saiiMl time in 
principle and practice a felat^eholder, as it is for him 
to be phnst "and Belial at one and the same time. 
We as well attempt to confound light anaMark- 
ness, or destroy all distinctions between ri^t and 
wrong, as to admit it ; for the principles are essen- 
tia]!)' and eternally opposite : the one is from abore, 
tl}e other is from beneath; the one is ftx>mSod, 
the other is from the devil. Mark! the questron i« 
not that even good men may not be in the relation, 
and so hedged about with circumstances, that, for the 
time being, it may be the best for them to continue 
in the relation. But it is impossible for a good man, 
fully imbued ^vith the spirit of Christianity, to be at 
heart favourable to the system. With him, no con- 
sideration of ease, ambition, or gain, can weigh 
against the essential principles of right and goodness 
involved in the question. And how careful should a 
good man be, aj', how careful will |)e be, to guard 
himself against any connexion with the practical ope. 
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ration of principle, ffcat is essentially and demon- 
strably from hell ! And^^a w^Aear jrfXWistiaa 
ministers pleading^ cc^j^-non vnm it view ot 
their usefUInesis as minislers, and J^^srm bishop 
saying he believed God ha<ip|j^ied himft):>«ch a con- 
nexion, and that too in opposition to tf>e 'known 
sense of his brethr^ whose suffrage placed him in 
that spiritual elevation ; we are strongly tempted to 
think there is some mistake in this business. There 
mi^t hare been a calf. But if spiritual sensation 
had been in proper requisition, the odour of brimstone 
wooki have detected the cheat^Hi shown it to have 
come fh>m the devil transformed ^^jlo an angel of 
light, instead of from the " righteous ^rdwfcolPheth 
righteoassjcss." 

From the length of our remarks we are admonish- 
ed to hasten to a dose ; and yet we ci^ ^^^J tear 
oiirs^jes away from the subject. The thoTight that 
it is pi^ible for an intelligent community of nominal 
and professed Christians and CMHstian ministers, xtith 
the hws of nature before them, ^vA the revelaticn of 
Go4 as a republication of those Jaws, in their hands, 
to undertake to defend the rightfulness and plead for 
the permanent continuance of the system of slavery, 
as being of sj^ecial Divine appointment, is a heresy 
of such monstrous dimensions, tl^at we may well de- 
nominate it high treason to nature, to revelation, to 
grace, and to God. 

To effect their deliverance from their deep degra- 
dation, God has left as the work of the Church. If 
ever it be done, it is to be done by the power of Chris- 
tian principle. Aside from this, there is no help, no 
hope for them. The sordid selfishness of human na- 
ture, its love of ambition, its love of ease, absolutely 
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forbid all hope from this quarter. We may as ra- 
tionally esj^t father of lies to become devout, 
as to lool^ fallen''" hum£n nalur©) which is essential 
•«ic|{edilllS^, t#take the lead in this moTemenl of 
mora? go<xif»«s. The CUurch then, as the depository 
of Christian sentiment, is the moral lever hy which, 
on this subject, to move the v^d, and move it in 
the right direction; the source of light, to pour that 
flood of moral glory on the universal mind, which 
shall herald the jubilee of the oppressed and down- 
trodden. Should she prov% recreant, and use that 
power to strengthen the reign of wrong and oppres- 
sion, or suffer light within her to become dark- 
nesS(j||bw profound the gloom, how terrific the picture 
of earth's deepest wrongs and deeper M-oesJ; Extin- ^ 
guish the light, strike down the principle an^ power 
of moral goodness revealed in the go?pel, and what 
of hope is left for man ? Lost ! lost ! lost ! would 
be written pn every heart ; and the expiring throes 
of dying hope would convulse to its foundations our 
inmost being. 

And are there no signs, no indications, no warning 
voice in the recent struggle and present position of the 
Southern Church, admonitory of this fearful tendency ? 
Ts there nothing connected with her his'orj in llvis 
whole affair that speaks her on the side of wrong? 
These are questions of grave importance, and demand 
a corresponding answer. There should be no shuf- 
fling, no evasion, no exaggeration. The replication 
should be in the language of candour, sobemesi;;, and 
truth. Well, to their answer. That slavery is riglit, 
appointed by Jehovah, as a positive, permanent rela- 
tion of society, distinctly and irrefragably capable of 
proof as such, — if such is the fact, then the South have 
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done right in giving it their support. But we chal- 
lenge the correctness of this position, aijd here affinn 
that no man can make goofl^its ^TjUVensiJife"' to such 
claims. We think in these pages we ^ve shown ih6 
contrary-, l^evcnd successful contradiction, and will 
thank any man, hy fair, r^tionAl, and Scriptural argu- 
ment, to disabuse us, from such conviction. Were it 
not for seeming ego^lm, we w^ould say we believe, we 
know it cannot be done. If it is not right, then it must 
of absolute necessity be wrong ; there is no alterna- 
tive. It is utterly out of the question to get away 
from this conclusion. But it is claimed that we have 

if- 

admitted the tolerant recognition orihe relation, and 
laboured hard to prove its compatibifty with tlMgecti- 
tude of the Divine character and govettiment. ^rknt- 
ed. But in what sense ? Because it is right ? Never, no 
never ; or that those who are free from may run into 
it at their pleasure ; no more than we cduld dare, 
voluntarily, to connect ourselves with any other out- 
standing and palpable wrong. „.The ground we have 
taken is simply this : that when a man, in the provi- 
dence of God, is in it, under circumstances he did not 
cremate and cannot control, he is innocent ; or when 
he connects himself with it as an act ^ mercy, for the 
good of the f-lave. Under all other circumstances, 
supposing him to be properly informed on the subject, 
he is guilty of the sin of slavery, and of the •^'sTong in- 
volved in that sin. We care not whether he be a 
bishop, a presiding elder, a preacher, or a layman. 
No position, no measure of fame, spiritually or other- 
wise, can shield him from the charge of guilt ; and 
God, the judge of all, will hold him responsible, and 
require it at his hands. 

In view of our love of ease, pleasure, honour, ambi- 
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lion; gain, and worldfy glorj-, if; may be con"^"enient to 
marry a ia<i|j\»i-ilh a score of slaress or by.ptfrer me- 
thods redj^e op^acqaire (beni. Bui Jesus Christ and 
the aj?o«f|fts would no mo;^e bare done £x>. than they 
woti^hfrat-e joined an open and pr<>claimed alliance 
« vsnth hell. Everything vi-e hare oA i^cord of their 
history is demouslra#re of this position. Then O, ye 
professed representativ 5, sticceSDrs, and followers of 
Christ and the apostles ; look on your Exemplars, and 
feei the awkwardness of your position. How you hare 
wounded them in the hous|^of their friends ! Don't 
blink the question! Awake from the dark s]<^ of 
slarery. Loo^ big-souled gospel truth folly and 
squajj^ in thence ; gire conscience fair play, and 
douolress you mil see and feel your error. ^ 

Don't reason with flesh and blood, with with 
pleasure, wath ambition, \v\ih honour, with profit, or 
with woridiy pomp and glory. But reason with truth, 
with right, with humanity, xrith God, with Christ. 
With Chnst, when ho^said, " The fpirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because her nath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the brokjSh- 
hearted ; to preach delirerance to the captires, And 
recorering of iflfrht to the blind : tn set at liberty them 
that are bruised." Reason with Christ in the garden, 
xvilh Christ on the cross. Abore all, reasdh with that 
moral goodness displayed in the salvation you teach, 
the religion you profess, the hope you entertain ; 
which, but for the omnipotence of roluntary sin, 
wou'd turn earth into paradi?e. and hell into heaven. 
And reconcile it if you can, on any other principles 
than those above laid down, with the j-trinciple and the 
practice of slaver}'. 

Your plea of connexion with it, in new of the efB- 
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ciencj' of the gospel ministry, is" a vain philosophy, a 
false philosophy, the philosophy of the.^pit. It is to 
"do evil that ^ood may come." A sad det^p^ration of 
the morals of the gospel ajid a princij^e th^ no man 
can prove correct. Brother Winans may, w be Can, 
>'rTite it in a stinl>eam, or in the fengnage of firs ; but 
after all, to the intell^ent mindi*it jimounts to this, — • 
getting on to the plProrm of inebriation And mirth, to 
drink >nth the dmnlien, and frolic with the merry, 
and thus ingratiating ourselves into the graces of the 
worshippers in the templ^of Bacchus, or at the shrine 
of sinful pleasure, that we may preach to them the 
gospel of Christ. In a word, it is "existing out devils 
by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. It is absgiutely 
and eternally impossible, on the philosophy ot^p^sp-el 
principles, to make anything else out of it. Brethren 
may talk and vnrite, but, after all, it will only be talk- 
ing and writing. All the bishops, and all ^ doctors 
of divinity and physic, and all the lawyers too, with 
senator Calhoun's aid into th^ujjargain, cannot make 
good the principle, for the simp*^ reason that truth is 
erfemal, and lies on the other side of this question. 

But you claim that the laws of the land have estab- 
lished the relation, that (he iScripture*'"feco£rni!?e (heir 
supremacy as the rule of duty in this matter ; and, as 
citizens, if is your right to enjoy all the privileges 
guaranteed by the constitution and la\^ ? of your coun- 
try'. A question here arises : is the law which estab- 
lishes slaverj', as a social and civil relation, just ? 
founded in such principles of right and fitness as to 
mark, unequivocally, its essential agreement with the 
IsiWR of nature and tlie principles of moral rectitude, 
so as to vindicate i(s pretensions to the imposing 
character claimed in its behalf? And is it in view of 
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this^ prinHpIe of righf, that Goas la-^v takt« hold of the 
reIatioii| ^LcEo the Cl-iiistian Scriptures give it €mT 
tem porS^j^t ole^^lion as in ^lement of the' civil and 
social, state, sita^Iy in rie^j' of the \A^akness of the 
fl(a!f*|^rihging, at the same time, ^nciples to bear 
upon, break it (fevr% and crush it evllinore ? This, 
we maKitain, is ihH^lrue state of the question, and 
which we^tkink is incontrovertrfty Sustained in l^se 
pages, and which is 5=0 manifestly th^ design of the 
gospel, that lo deny it is virluall3% j-ea, in verity, to 
reject the counsels of Heavag's mercy. And as above 
stated, it is the'lKisiness ofliie Church appl^fhesie 
correctives, to wage this war of niO'ral power, on the 
prinoffiles of n^hil goodness, that the gospel, in this 
partlWuar, may have free course, run mid be ^orified. 

And how is she to do it? By trading in t^w bodies 
and the souis of men ? or by the bishops and preachers 
marrying^iadies that have a score or two of slaves on 
every cohvenient <)pportunity ; 'and then, instead of 
using the influence" coheir positron to mi^gate their 
condition, and effect their liberation, do as bishop 
Andrew has done, — by deed of reconveyance to iiis 
wife, leave them in their slavery, and put it effecMaU 
ly out of his f»ower to aid, Christlike, in the deliver- 
an'« of the captives ? and then, like the bishop, grave- 
ly tell us, that by this act they have washed their 
hands of the guilt of slaver}'? This may be true, so 
far as his hands are concerned ; but we do not think it 
has washed his soul before God, or his position before 
the Church and the world, from blood-guiltiness. 
There is but one thing to protect him, and that is, un- 
avoidable ignorance, which, if he or his friends can, 
they are at liberty to plead, in his behalf. But, we 
repeat, is the above the course the Church should lake 
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in , fulfilling her mission of mercy to the ^j-orlJ , for 
her bishops, preachers, and, membe_r|. tait^Kipolize all 
the slaves tliev can by^iarriage Ihd ollWv^ise ; and 
thus gi^e it their broad ^iractical ?arK;tiog^^[^j[.hcn 
privately or ^uMicly deplore it as a-^^eat evilir We 
think, by so doing iiliey would^all under the whole' 
weight of the apqgje's casti^'lion, contained in the 
fdb wing language : Rom. ii, 17-23. "Befiold, thou art 
called a Jew, and restest in the law, and raakest thy 
boast of God, and knowest his will, and ^ipprorest the 
things that are moreex<?|4lent,beingjnstructed out of 
the )aw, and art confident that thou thyself art a goiide 
of the blind, a light of tliem which«; in darkness, an 
instructor of the foolish, a teacher ofbabes, ^'Wj^ hast 
the form of knowledge and of the truth in the law : 
thou therefore which teacl>est another, teacbest thou 
not thyself? thofa that preachest a maft should not 
stea?, dost thou steal ? thou that sayest a wan should 
not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? 
thou dmt a,bhon*est idols, dost^ou commit sacrilege ? 
thou that makest thy boast of tVe law, through break- 
ing the law dishonourest thou God ?" 

B>J3t again, you claim your convention a,l rights, your 
riglits as secured by the compromise f ws, &c. With 
the controversy between the North and Sotuh on this 
subject we are not now concerned. It does not fall 
within the scope of our present object. But for the 
sake of argument, suppose, so far as the question of 
conventional rights is concerned, we concede all that 
the South claims, and to the full extent of those claims. 
Is not the principle involved in the issue between the 
parties — the rightfulness or sinfulness of the practice 
of slavery— of more importance than millions of such 
platforms, or more than all the interests involved in 

11* 
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the (59ptrOTersy would be,*supp6singjBTer^ minister in ^ 
the enti^^jiKh should l9i|phis tiaSa.in its tr^phifit 

• The fact is, weigh^in the t^ial^cps of essen- 
tial and eternal i^ih, there i^o ct^eivalJfe or in* 
conceiv*ible am'^nSwf convei^iona! "tights which 
when, tji^jl^is case,^ll« in contravention of ttee prin- 
ciple itvvwW, that can by anjr j">oss^h]ty kick ijj^e 
beam. For the reasons jusW stated, iRieset conven- 
tional rightSf«s the doings of men, are to " be shaken 
and the sooner t^ bef?er. Jgul the principle at Jtiake 
is amon^ " thoserlhings that cannot be '«#ijiken,*arid 
which must ther^ore " remain." ^ 

Si4||^ a contest about conventional rights, comprc 
mise^ws, &c.,. might be expected fipom iiitiiguing 
politician, who do not st^y the science of govem- 
tcnent in the^tight of Christianity.^ But for a body of 
grave, learned Christian divines, full of godly wis<6ni, 
to contend fbr, an<|^jSnafty sever the bonds of a large, 
growing,' prosperous s^j^rch, for iti»e sake j^f sust^n- 
ing them, is what w€ were not prepared to expect. 
We repeat : For the ministei's of a Christianity v/lmih 
came frOm heaven to earth to lift up tlie most fdimiy 
—not only as sfaves, but as men, and as freemen, (" If 
Ihou mayest be made free, use it rather." " Be ye 
not therefore the servants of men,") — to crush the 
visible unity of a large and prosperous Church to 
sustain the practice of slavery, and thereby put to 
death this principle of moral goodness, or Christianity, 
is, in the history of such deliberations, a climax not 
often reached; and, in the course of our reading, 
without a parallel. Mark, we do not say that the 
South for the sake of it, as tirch, aimed at this con- 
summation of iniquity. Nevertheless, suph we believe 
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to, be the res\ilt. ^ »And we imnk they cannot gel^ANvay 

froth the^concIusioS. , ^^^^ 

But, furth^tliey bcl^re, they kiKrw thflSme North 
did not stana up to this ^^iuestfbn "^Bnto t^ ^Jeath^' 
4hat folloTTed, sjpply. I^r the sake oppressing -^em 
in their rights. We'^erc rentrfife l^fhrni that there 
is not a man of ijiem vrho belies this ; ngt*^j>de vrho, 
ba^ this be^n the' only light in vrhich thc^ortJk looked 
at this wbole matter, but belieres that the doings of 
the General Conference, so far as this question is con* 
cerned, vrould have pasj^ offl^amToniously. 

T*he question with the North, Hen, waif" one of 
principle-rof prfnciple affecting coi^ience, which, if 
not the highest, is the most authorilative fsw^j^y of 
the human soul ; one which, as they did, they ^ould 
have abided, not only befoife the General Cc^fereuce, 
the Church, and the world, but in the fifee of impri-c 
soihfient and death. 

Was the position of the South then,^and is that 
position ^w, backed up arfgiustained by consi. 
derations of equal weight? Expediency was the 
ground then taken, and a pseudo expediency at that. 
There was no claim in the sense of unbe^jdina; and 
eternal rectitude set up; conventiofial rights were 
pleaded,— rights based on an existing civil law% whicli 
is in contravention of the law of nature, and also of 
the law of God ; and only, in the Divine administra- 
tion, tolerated in view of the " weakness of the flesh " 
-—the darkness, hardness, and mixed state of the 
world. 

The North standing on a rock, the South over 
their eyes in the sand ; the one planted on essential, 
immutable, eternal truth, and the other on expe- 
diency ; now which is to surrender ? which is to sub- 
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iiiit? , We rejl^, that no' amount oi*m«feure of cx-^^ 
pediency §bc«jld qt ca^ the claira* of 

Tious mtW 'pridlKple. rj^'s? ^ge4^Cy did not 
sfJikokdo^ obvi<»s*mcraLpHacipi(|; TO^as under 
no moral obl^al^ to eat me^L Aim^ the expediency 
of the Gospel, iil'^s*<&Ierant r^)gnitioft of the rela- 
tKm ^ J^emporary resulation, d^s net, 

strike 4p^Plnoral principle ; it oi^Tp^(jihes \o nj^e 
aid of flie "vreakn^sss of the ^sh," bj^lowiag us to . 
continue in^the relation so long 'las, in view ^f ll^- 
roupding projidentiaPcircumslances, it^s pos^-ch' 
the Wflhaf^aOT^ done with it ; an^^lj^s era^blls 
us, by^^valking ia.or after its spirf^to fti^ the law, «: 
the p![|^mount law of }ore, which w<3¥ks no ill to its 
neigTtbour, by h^ing him ia<chains%iien Mj^rty xs 
a practif^bie good. Btrl^e expediency for "ri^iich 
Hthey contei(|[,%hich we bare <kn(Mninated a pseudo 
expediency, an^ which^ we ^re repeat, is one that 
pro vides-fcr ^roida]^ 56tltingencl^s ; and thus " m^kes 
provisioftfor the fie^^fulfil the hatM ther#^." T^eir 
bishop has lost his/v^fi/who has left him a family of 
helpless cliildrenrbe wants a wife and a mother Mr 
them. ^ right thtts far. But he wants more,— stM!*© 
servants to nurse and wait on them. How conre- 
Sent to marry a lady with a parcel of slaves, to do 
up this business! 

The young preacher wants a wife, and how con- 
venient to nest himself among half a dozen or more 
slaves, to wash and brush his clothes, to black his 
boots, to harness and take care of the horse, and to 
say ''Massa," and to do up all "massa's" big and 
little turns! O how gratifying to the "lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and^ pride trfJife !" This 
is the expediency for which they contend. Only read 
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Uhe.debatest^f tiie General UDnferend?, whera? they 
a^^e th^ constant ti$.biTi^^ the Scutj|6m||iinislrr 
to become c^i^qc ted it n-il^agc^nd olhcr- 
vriss. ^ • ■ ^ 

» But there is^olh^ligHt m whjjjj^ they urge* this 
doctrine'^of expedietJcy, and wSfclil^e vrisht here to 
exAmitte a little.^ It is, if they^ubmit to<jjJ^|rpo?ed, 
diJ|g>noure<v ^hop, they wouM not darMo go home 
to their respective spiHtual charges., or fields of 
traTitsterial labour. What is ^e reagoifvif alf this? 
Wh^unr<^ad.and unheard-of catastg^phe would come 
tE^JS?rtbeni|" :W^, in the Southcn^^tat'es, titauding 
bishops, ps^iding . elder§, D.J)'s., and all, thef>3 are 
. some three hufidred thousand slaveholders, s(gbe of 
Ti+iom would be dreadfully put ouf'Vith the, doings 
of the General Conferen^ in this matter. Whzi 
portion of them? And who are lhey*\hlt would be* 
so dlNjaxifully torn to pieces, borne doyp^s, and crushed, 
or rather infuriated, by this act qjCthe (j^newd Con- 
ference ? "^^hy, first of all, ai^l^rtremost of 'all, high 
up in the very front ranks, )s^%e Bishop himself; 
hihi by his side, so far as the author has had the 
m^ms of information, all the slavcholding Ttnembers 
of the General Conference present. ' They all gave 
abundant evidence that they felt, and most deeplf 
felt. But then the outbursting they manifested was 
only the reaction of the apprehended or real feeling 
at home, produced by the intelligence that had reached 
the distant South from the seat of the General Con- 
ference. Well, l:>c it so. Who else felt? Possibly 
every slaveholder in the South, with others who may 
have sympathized with them. But did these together 
constitute a majority of the Church or the people ? 
It is very much doubted. But suppose Uiey did. 
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And what th^? «Iu.^ the f^ghesfjudicfttttre of th^ 
Church, to propitiate thiemj^^t tdjdea^ oS'*iti»e |fcar 
of a psseiiSr expfeiienc jf es|en^Srf J^ics|^ — 
an ^p^ediency^Iift fhus^ves ihe giyWy to the'4|;ood 
pleasure of the fiivine^lR, ta ^ci^ja th^good jfca- 
sure of th||p^t^^4Kindred jlroswfia 4^veHoIder4 — 
^d tl^ too in an u^^tural afid^nchristiSn^rampv 
cv^er^^^^ions of their e pecies ? ^♦rc^? no.tiQijirT 
If th«* General Conference •bad soojlt i^t^crnyui^': 
ChurSIf- ag^st the State, or feiii that'^thf "^utliihi 
mi^stry and meitil)^ship, who^ in I^jq *ov7dentiaI 
circun<tein#s ^ their ei^tence, afj^^aftwjfllly 
connfited T?rith the evitof^slBfvefy,1lftfe notg^ood minis- 41 
ters, aaid good Christials?^ or thatffS not busi- 
nest of the S^^em Statesg to maiftige th^ whote 
qucstio^'As their ^sdonfdfcd goodR'ess shall dete?^iine 
•4|for the belM^Lhen ther<ytwl^iaTe been^sonie just 
ground of corMalaint. But not otjc word, no, not one 
breathijM^ ^i^r.of-^ lijfs "^as tered ! Wh Mt 
then iiflfe me&sM^e^^Q ofTenoo? • Whjg^hc Gene- 
rM Cocference paidnSat a bishopj whos« official clia- 
racier is the projferty of the whole Church, is nwm" 
ceptablPtu the great body of the Church, beca«i»&n0 
knowingly, avoidably, and contranc^ to implied faith 
in his election to that' office, voluntarily connected 
himself with slaverj' ; and that it was the 'sense of 
that body that he relieve himself of that embarrass- 
ment before he proceed to the further discharge of 
the duties of the episcopacy -a request which he, as a 
Christian bishop, waiving all the other facts in the case, 
was, on the great law of gospel, not Southern, expe- 
diency, bound to regard, either by resigning his office, 
or freeing himself from sla%^ery. 

It may be objec ted here, that the Church, in her 
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fction in this case, dy^^ in^&ie^>ers#al rights of 
inftfSip Apire\t, aija]^wlr«i|"^again.st St^^e, and, 
by cons^vife^p, ^ag»n|^ the righ# of - ffte entire 
Souttera iiiimilrjj^ and megjbersffrpsfe ' 
We reply,- Fif^ o)?r Pisc^pfine, "fflljsch on this sub- 
ject, is oi% tlje urt«r^t« of ihe^'tfo^of'ipea^on and 
re\i(eIati6o, "declares slavery to bc^'^ " great e^[|^' 
wi^jjl^v hare «^scribed to this doctn\ilT'Sj|pl^th«y 
♦ BCt very ftcoalistently %ith their profession Vben 
th«^ rolufifaril^' cortRdSt themselves vrith<*t. Ihid it 
is both the tigjht and duty of life Oixirch to pro||ct 
< befltelrfft t^^^«nis©g. ^ ^ , ^ ^ 
„ ^ Secondly^ if thi^a^ ^ tJielState have^stahished 
a pracfeal priitSTpie in c^ntVarention of esseii^lial 
^" right, aiwl whiciii Christ!».nity, for th# time being, in 
view bf the " weakness of tMI flesh," feleratQi 1ft tliose 
unavoidably connected wiij^ it, a laffdlfc has no 
Chritdan right, mucntess a Christianj^ishop, volun- 
tarily*4o conned' hi^e^ wiflt it, ^d*^Ti ^ek to 
justify an({^fend his conductjjj^pe jground of civii 
rights. * 
|t may be urged here, that in our^feiixed co^jdition, 
thii^is a point of great delica«5'^ to com^«nder 
Church jarisdiction. This x\ill'1>e residii}'^ admitted. 
But we are inclined to the opinion, that too much im- 
portance has been attached to it. We are perfectly 
mlliag that it shall pass for all it is worth, but nothing 
more. That by way of accommodation to our fallen 
condition, the dispensations of our Maker have come 
down in astonishing lengths, is not denied. Every- 
thing is done that could be done, without giving up 
essential moral principle. And if we, in view of this 
gi-acious sloop, v^oluntarily connect ourselves with any 
palpable wrong, it is to presume on the mercy of God, 
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and lo "sin that grace may^abom:d ;^ a»d h\ CQns(»p 
qucnce to fall unc^r all th8 weigh^ ana Be <^ar|^ll>le 
with all the guilt involved in iMfe <'!i}->aj^I?'s «rgumcnl 
on tJiis subject. nB^t j-oS objett to Uie "^arge Vf sin- • 
fulness in suel^$«itep, ^Ifmiaglhat tiiercivUJaw has 
xstablishej^^hfln^aijipn, ani ^afVlnpn ^uis* esi?^b- 
ushed (he gospel toj^atcs it, arfl ihcrefopejt l^w^ 
right 'Bi* a "citizen, to claim and ac^, '*p(;|i^th^ 
We ^ve already, in a civiT point or^e'^'^«poncedc<S * 
this right. But in reference fo 5^our,T!"hrjsti|tn 
to^o so, tlie queltion \\iiich here corn^ Jj:|> isJ^vhen 
examift*5i m the light olTtfe l^ivm o/*^1'^, ^iS flire 
ChrHifani^, is the cxTjj^ \a\^\^ic^ establjshqj the re#s»f ^, 
lalipn based on essential ^ght ? At?if does tlTe gospel |^ 
toIeVate it in tl^ sense ? I^feuch a^ethe faotg the ^ 
case, is y^r righf, and yoii do rig!'^. in ^ting ' 
upon'that ilgtt. But w#reply, thg^ we^flnH-y|c we have 
already prQv^j|^beyond all fipntrov^y, that the laxvs 
establ^n^He r^ti^^jar^noJiTounded on rigM., and 
that t?tc gospe^dc^jl^ot tolcrat*< tfte rek^ion ja the 
sens# of bright. Tm question then here is, Islttihe 
Chrisli^ right # any man, with his e5'es open WM\ 
the fh&A in the"^^se, voluntarily and practical^ lo 
connect himself witli a principle which is- in contra- 
vention cf the laws of eternal redilude, simply be- 
cause the gospel, on the ground of civil rights, toler- 
ates it in thow who, in the providential circumstance? 
of their existence, are unavoidably connected with it ? 
To grant this is, for aught we can see to the contrary, 
to surrender the whole government of God. For on 
this principle it is only necessary for the civil law to 
establish any grossly immoral principle or practice ; 
and on the ground of civil^nghts, we may, as (Chris- 
tians, adopt the <Jne, or conform to the other. To us, 
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4t apj"»ears to be absoiiil^Iy impS'ssiblal to avs-aj- 

' To' d^y^t}^ rigfit is lo charge (hose who hare 
claiiil&J.apd nctai <^n*it wifh sin; # violation of this 
gi'cll law ol^'^|t,ianjt^v, ^itch is JfeP^ipi^ essential 
mojal 'yinncii>ie, and ^4he gu^r gojieec^wlit upon sg. 
fi^arfui iiMeparturp ft'om the ru%; of moral^ectitude ; 
frl)i^,*on r^e «\jj?|x>sition that thej- knew thi^l-r^v, 

♦ must, in »*ew iST the consequences inrolmi tx? im- 
m0ftge,^ot to sa^'- mimeasurable. How^ha>: Fuch a 
couite obscliij^dfthe moral jfilvj' of C^instianity! Hpw 
hal^if-^ei^ffJlfed \hQ ba^idf of slavery !* The single 

.^ase of Jiis^p An'^et^ i#fln(j|^ould havejfeeciflnuch 
more s5, but lof the reb\^lte it met with from- the 
Churchman apl&lbgy — y*iill more, a c^ial to tlie con- 
science of^everj' human monster t^at ,tra<ie* in the 
bodies and s^^uls i^en — ^ every sll^^older that 
fattens on the gains of tl^ir sxycat, an<||^i^ and bIqK>d 
— an4 of every uiipri§C){5fed ^Mve^hat ^ds^mself 
to the dirt^ work plying th^l^oo^ lash. Th^ 
will reason, Why, the Bishop, of the earthit' sj>i. 
riH^l beads of a large and prosj^ous ClMrch— a 
Chtufth that claims to have beer^^^ raised up^ to spread 
Scriptural holiness over these lands," is into it. And 
surely, as Dr. Elliot sa\s, "it, must be a holy thing." 
And thus they will strengthen their hearts in their 
"position, and feel quite complacent in view of their 
honourable and holy company. This is neither a far- 
fetched nor weak conclusion ; we appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the world for its tnith and support. 

And if this one instance is fraught with such disas- 
trous consequences, how great is the breach in this 
branch of public morals, view of the Hardings and 
others in the ministry and memberships who have 
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ToIuiKarily connected lhem|:elre.s*V^"i|h mi&^cies of 
iniquity! And hi^ alamiiuglf i^aiTunsme jj^^Ie 
system of American" slarerj', strtiigtli^^ by tfte re-* 
cent ac^on and prdltnt jt)f:ition of the d^Vapcif South ! 
What vj-ouId-b<j <x actiiaf slareholder but^aow Teels 
iiimsclf hedge«^bou^as wi4|^ Wii^ark^o^^lfaticm ? 
thai ^■^G is shielded, (jefended, and proteoie^' 4lic 
^Tho^e weight of their influence,, ajid thj^br«#i ajp (5- 
\ion t^hat influence has gifki to the prmcipie an^ ' 
practice of slaverv ? Breihre^ j^Kise and j^oolsjflrdfejd 

^(4^ ' • * , ^• 

And#hen'-examinecff^i<he l%ht ft«Bk;iippt^^ Rea- 
son, 9tid #uth, as serfortfTi^lbl se page?, of whaHc 
av^ are the so-called co^iromise /Itoy, jls infeipreted 
by we^uthBir Mark! those '^Ibnproffij^Ja'prs 
are sinip^ undlf^Jtood Ife covering the case of^ose 
whoj^n the ^ovident{'akcircumsta4ices"©f their exig^- 
e^e,, are jii^Toid ably connected "«-ith slarerjs Tre 
beh'ev^hJis to be cof|^c^ that in this sense they 
are in perfect ^co^RPce vslth Sci^j5turi^n4 reason. 
But 4beji^outh go n#lh<^r, and claim, as their r^t, 
secured by thesfe compromise Ia^fs, that their ic^- 
bers, p^)ichers, ^d bishops, as in the case of HaJsdihg 
and Andr<?'<v, niay nfoviopoli^e at will., by marrT»ge., 
gift, and otherwise, a.ll this species of properly. Now, 
is it a rational conclusion that such was the design 
of the framers of those laws, to say nothing about our 
ecclesiastical laws, which declare and brand it as a 
" great evil ?" Is there the least shadow of evidence 
that such could have l>een their purpose ? And when 
we look at those compromise laws in the light of her 
general standing laws on the subject of slavery, which 
mark it as a " great evil," declsa^e ihe ineligibilitjp of 
all slaveholders %o any official station in the Church, 
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when "^^^ State in which they lire sd- 

mifof emkltipSitioOfjiiiKi pennittl% liberated slave to 

«njoffreodc^i^ and Which further work the forfeiture 
of tl-i« rt^stfn^chacacter Cf anf^aTclIing preacher 
wh<3Mjf ^^fiis^KyB BecomJI the OTVji^ of a slave or 
slas-^^iQless^je e:^&cfttc^f pra^ic^Wi£ a kgal ema% 
cip5itioa»^ch slaves, confomigjljly to the laws of-rfhe 
S>t^ it^whfeh h^may reside ; and in the face of all 
^ libis, for it lioxis^o be ofSimed that these same laws 
\VG0 ii^ended^to sliSlld^nen who, in the' providential 
circumstamSeSw^ their existe^e, wei% free ^^om it?^ 4 
volanfa^y ^mjjililiofll willj r^* is entirely' o'j^^jf the 

,|}ueslion. U is .al:i?|>l^ljPSfn^sible, wilbihiy ^^grec 
of reason or plar\iin->ility, to ^ppose such to have )B>en 
their d|i^gn. "^hat! Sissembleife wisd^i 6f a 
wholQ,Veligious body, full of* godly ^'^sdonj, *n^t in 
grave and pmyerfjil deliberaticJn for th* good oT the 
Church, tfie promotion of^he kingdom 4gjf-Qirist in ^ 
world — ^then and therc'^^olaiinJI^^thiiSoumlheKeelves 
aiding a,nd abetting) to 'conspirey^ot agcretlyH^ut by 
pujblic law, not only to nullify tJieiJ ownlaw, IjbI tl^ 
altir of an expediency which "doil^ evil that good 
may.e!omc," to commit high treason ainsl tim^ovcrn- 
ment of God ? Iqipos'?ib!e f ^' > sownd impartial 
mind can so understand it. The thought is to© mon- 
strous, too shocking for rational belief ; and the 
South should have more regard- for themselves than 
to urge it. 

But should we, for the sake of argument, admit the 
claims of the South in this matter, can they, will 
they, in view of the principles involved, claim to abide 
these laws, and that the Church is to be governed by 
them ? They cannot do J,his with, impunity, on ahy 
other ground than by first'proviiig out position wrorig, 
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And cstaDlisning the doctrine that a man' Iw? a Chris- 
tian right to do vrhaierer the ciri| laws iHay legalize : 
— ^that is, require or permit hinfto do.. So far a$ w^ 
can se^, there is i1T> aiterietirc. AiM Yai5\ng to do 
tfH?f>jan it be they are ??o in love withr wodd<^1 to, 
and bljnd as.^j^o tlie true ip-haracter #f di© iystem, 
thtii they aregpeady to make any sacrifica #l~princi- 
pl« to* sustain it, and thus, befoi^ d\ eafffi ♦fid^a- 
ren, "crucifp' to themselves^lfll Son of Gf^ ^esh, 
and^ut him to ^ cpan shame?^' ^Ve repeat, are tikey 
grc'l^are? fbr sucff a yii^mmation as this ? ' We hope 
not. We Certain ^il^^e ch*itaMe '^w^ of the 
Sou them itfrhurch, mirastrs, alff peoj>}c. Our solenim* 
coi^icti^ is, that they Itave iK>Vunder|tt»6d Aha ime 
posriioi^^sla-wtv in the^liiUbe adt^!ilP^tral1&n ; atS!, 
thereforSfcthey TOive whblly overBokai tiiis ereat law 
<K Cmristiaxirty whicJ^ is inTolVe4 in <^he question. 
%jph, we repeat, is our honest conviction of the causes 
wliich har^iiisle^ the'^uflh. Our mantle of chanty 
Ls big enough to c^r eveff qasse but Bishop An- 
dre^v^ ijHrand him !^<^, fh this particular aspect of.ihc 
question. It is the last thing wenvould dare to cklto 
throNv away any^ian, in a moral point of view, mach 
less a whole body of Christian ministers rar/d pe<vpl^-, 
while iJiere is any rational ground on which their con- 
duct can be explained. There are other facts s^o no- 
toriously outstanding in the Bishop's case, that our 
mantle of charity cannot cover him. Out of his o^vn 
mouth we judge him! His having stated on the floor 
of the General Confe rence that Brother \Vinans toM 
him he could not vote for him, because lie was nomi- 
nated as a Southern man, free from s]aver3^, and by 
consequence-: that hi^ election was to proceed on that 
prtnciple, settles the question. As an honoiirable 
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man, leaving" Chnstianily out of Ihe question, it vs-as 
his solemn 3uty ^\ and there, ^at the time of his 
election to -the episdipate, publicl}* to hare protested 
against* 4||{^^r?^dple; cn|^vrhen*he afterv^rds did 
confftct^iiinftself >vith s.]avefy, to hare resigned, or Si 
least' t(? have ^ndered hi^ office, to thflj^dr that con- 
ferred 5rh ere positirely was norAMfemglire-T-no 
cthfir^^^'^ iSfder lh(yiearens for him to sare his cha- 
mctet fro%i just aspe^ori. And after all himself and 
hiSflHeods 6an do, itls''?itterly out th6 questio^i to 
shield! Jiim'fro^i^ailt, and t^^jxift ^fonden^ri'ltion ' of 
enlightened||jftte1iige«t, and p^^jc opinrS^i . '* 

We may be reg^fdwras^^ressing this ca?*^ too hard. 
Our repiy rsi^hat the olTenc^ is public and^utstaad- 
ing, and*is ofj^h a nJfcift^ because ■•f thejpecSiar 
position of ihQ pei?f)elrator, that to^ass it in 
smooth and boneyjpd phrase ■«'5u]d be treason tdtni^ 
and the Church of God. And we feel deeply 
scious before God, that t>fe iqf&'res^at siWn f^y pro- 
tect us from the chsggi of "evil ^ipeak^ypg," in Ihe un- 
disguised utterance of our ^^b^ convictio<|^ in this 
ttwlier. And vrc hope we shall ever have indei"»end- 
ett6c enough, when the tnath req^ii?!^ it., to "Jir70w no 
roan after the flesh," whether bishop, priest, or deacon. 

All things considered, abating, as a matter of" taste, 
oiie figure used, no sj>eech delivered before the Gene- 
ral Conference, on this unhappy question, pleased us 
better than John Silencer's, of the Pittsburg Con- 
ference, (or brother Cass's, judging from his beginning.) 
sim})ly because it sought to meet the case on its 
merits. And that man who writes the history of the 
Church, including the doings of that General Con- 
ference, and does not give it a corresponding 4iotice, 
will fail of his duty. * * 
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And when vre bring that ever to be lamented plan . 
of dirision to \^ standard oC iftoral an^ Christian 
truth, — ^the great law of Christianity forjvhich we 
here contend, — and meastiW! its dinien^^on&rind ascer- 
tain^ character by jjiis test, in what light does it ap- 
pear ? JtTiy, %«undering the bonds of Christian union 
and fellovjshij^ppi the altar of a pse^o ex]^ien<Sr. 
Not ofie word iray:aid by the x^th^lQ dSfi^^ of 
the Christia^ or ministerial c!^racter of_ mose un- 
avoidably conneiled with the ^iavtry relatjon. TMir 
jy)sition^k&>agamst;«thj|roluntary connexion, on his 
part, of '<>^e^ their ^ifrops wjjfi gfarerjfc * Atid the 
position rf' the South was, fflR. such wg^ his right, 
su^ll^ws^p be expected from Kl||j^4ocati<jd^s * south- ^ 
ernttna^Jfrod that the coi^fflibiise I^%ra%* covef^l J 
his c^.3»-We Inink, howeTer,^Hatiip*i have' demon- 
sf?aD* propped to the contrary, f o dearly so, that thl^ 
'S«l|th willjJbr their own lakes, as Christians atjid 
Christian mmi^tcra, abandon it. Bjit s^:»pose ti»y^o 
not, and still urge thdi»e com^oj^iae laws ; our fi^ly 
is, th|j^ tife great Faw of^Christianity now under cOBt- 
sideration does not cover if.. b\it brands it with cwlNt' 
tial iniquity ; and as the result, wh^t are the respedCl^ , 
positions of the parties at issue ? Why^the Norttl 
stands high up on the elevation of moral principle, truth, 
and goodness, so as to be read and knovm by an in- 
telligent universe, as being in the right. And the 
South, so far as principle is concerned, away down 
deep in hell, apparently enveloped in a darkness so 
profound, as to render their opacity imf^enelrable by 
the rays of moral glory which so flame out from this 
principle as to give light to aJ! the world beside. 
True, the mists, an^fogs, and smoke that were raised, 
connected with the exciting character of the question, 
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seem to have disqualified the great portion of the 
North for that clear and calm deliberation that is 
necessary to those rwte discrimmalions, which ascer- 
tain andCflJk)V!*truth in tiK»se new channels^f duty 
whfeh tim^ and circumstance^ evolve, ^nd Sten^e 
they were found on the contingency,^hat in the ^ 
future, ifcould be ascertained to bei^?^sary for the 
go5dJcf»th0'CKi^l^pgiving a relucta^lassentto this 
meas^ire.* The ntoti^ was a laudable one, and gives 
clniracter fb the ac*k)§ and is there%re%ieir apgiogy, 
although the act, in itsel^wap essentially r^Tong. 
Howeverj their sober s^SRjd Ihou^k, they have 
done the best that^fallSlb mortals can do ; liiscovenng 
their e«roi>l^ey, b j^izing upon the first ^feortjjQity 
16 repeal Uie jjli&^us mdlMjl^ have confe^lo anTior- 
saken that erry., ^ * 

We might, in the r^-xi place, give a mona^nt's^ffefi- 
tion to a question befons alluded to. We mean^jfecHH 
ofertore tendered by the South for fratelroLl relations, 
under the circun^^Hn^s which mark , the historj'^ of 
the respective posi^ons of\h6 parties to thi^uestion : 
the North do right in rejecting that overture ? 
"Tf answer this question we must ask another. Have 
jfee South^as we contend, in the position they have 
taken, surrendered the government of God, by setting 
up a spurious exj'Mjdiency unkno\Mi to Christianity, 
and thus made void the law of God through their tra- 
ditions ? If such be the fact, and we challenge them 
to disprove it, would not the action of the North, in 
receiving and reciprocating the fraternal overture, be 
to endorse their position, and, by so doing, to surren- 
der this principle of the Divine government? Such, 
for aught we cavt see to the contjj^ry, is the conclusion 
that logically flows from the premises ; and in view of 
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which fact, if was their imf^eratire duty to reject the^ 
overture tend ergrf, under th^p*#ks arid penalties of 
high treason to the Dirine gorercment. ^ 

And ex:amined in th'e light of this pri^oijple, is the 
NonJijUsti^ed in est^ishing oi»nferences within the 

/jurisdic^lj, «!5^e slaveholding States ? Our reply to 
ihi^intenj^arortb's, that in the ^urri^er of ^rs ht^ 
mors] ^rincij^mfo a time-servij:^ csjlh3icit»T, shich 
claims to "do evil that good nifty &>me," tSey mve, 
so faj^as ?his |?riiyiple is concerned, ^ven t1^e go-hy to 
the gosp^ Paji'. pr^chedg. And docs not he say, " If 
an ang^l ffbm^^edtvrojJiMM pijegcl^ny otl#r gospel, 
let him accurs<>d r" TfflP^ppncatioa is easy. 
Tey|d b^his%rinciple, the mj«iP|k>n is ea^' snswer- 
ed, ^dfn%t l^answere^il^n^he af!ir?!^iv<nk " 

And y^onceli^ore, with re^^d t^tljcirafifagonis- 
lic poiitioqug. Wewtow allud* to .jg legal confroversj; « 

f-P'^^'^&r"* grave matter, a»d one which, on Chris" 
tian princif^€%j|)«d atjKong a Christ ian^opki^^j^'er 
can be justified, only fey the ml^sttcl^ar and outstand- 
ing re^(ms of rigifi and fflrJIss. if the question is Jii'' 
volveTin dowbt, it might he in r^ccordaiTcc withC^^^ 
tian principle to submit it amicably, for legal arbi^^ 
ment; but in no case, <vr under no circurtHftances, ^ 
it compatible ■w ith the principles and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, to undertake the adjustment of questions thus 
involved in doubt, in the spirit of litigation. In a case 
of clear outstanding right, xxhcre one party, in open 
violation of that right, persisted in holding on to any 
advantage that circumstances may have given them, 
the party complaining might, in this aspect of the 
question, be justified in an appeal to Caesar. Let us 
here inquire if the suit now pending, as instituted liy 
the South, is of rthis character, — ^if it possesses this 
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unequirocal, authenticating claim, either- in a legal or 
■-n-joral point of ^e^, ^ 

First, legal. As growing out of obvious, unequirocal 
ecclesiasV"ta\i law. Now we 'think thi? cailtiot l^e 

^ conslitu- 

iHjerpreters of their own act.^rf?i^i wnen thus 
asseni(>le<i»de©lj|r^ by the solemn riSte-*f ji*!arge ma- 
jority Ihii the socflW compromise laws were not 
intended tosprotect a Hshop in roluatarify connecting 
himself vdth slavery. And, second, because *f its un- 
reasonabl|Dess. It hieing, t&kffeA,'m. nwiffcatiS-fi of 
l})e other standing a^jj^f the ^urch on the subject 
of slarer^ which^ lyand and treat ^ ^eat 



Second^ morj|^. As tering the su^^rt ailf'^anction 
of esseno*! moraf pfftcip]|p. This jirfso w^^iJiink can- 
^t be maintained, for following reasons .\ ^ 

l.^ Jt has a* its only basis, a convenlioftlil article or 
plan biP division, ext^t«!in the hour of confusion and 
hurried excitemenV^ a c<*itingen(^ to meet possible, 
ffSUI^- appineh^ded dif!:cul(ies. 

contingency was forlhv^ith acted upon, by 
lljii issue ^ a call for a convention of the Church, 
cwnposed 07 the slavehoMing States, in contravention 
of the faith of the parly assenting to it merely as a 
cofl^ngency, the necessity of which, time and circum- 
stances must determine. 

3. The contingency itself, should it, in the develop- 
ments of time and circumstances, be found necessar}% 
in accordance "with the faith of the assenting party, is 
based on an illegitimate expediency, subversive of es- 
sential moral principle ; xvhich in itself, apart from the 
aforementioned reasons but particulariy in connexion 

12 
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with ihem, brands it as not having the support or sanc- 
tion of gospel morality. And if, as we think vre haT(^ 
here proved, it l^aU be fipund lhaf the suit novr in pro- 
gress liiis <>eilher the ►sane lion of lavs'^ or ujorals, c an 
the Sqi^th pioceed oQ.g»§tep further in f ^galrse so es- 

* sentid^v ^f^j^iig. andftill lay oJliin to the character of ■ 
ChristiStt^ fflfe thii^ not. * 4 ^ . 

Should tligf-><K>nUfoe in theui*^M|esg||pt Msition, 
eTerythiftg tM^ can be done without ^rin^'c^f^sen- 
tial moral piincij^e^sbould be done, to'giw them their 
por6on of the goo4sf And no"n%brethren, to close 
>tMa4o7i9«ii>Mresii%8 b^ibre intimated, |4 FOt that in 
igDOi#Joe ye hare dH^e th^i»|||kin|5^" triat is, without 
a oorre^Nnderstanding of th&iestion oljji arcry, and ^ 
thf pi^«lt>leignvolred in \]» ?5%««».jK)t hare talseD. ^^^r; 
Wcignn^l the*CK3trin^dfth»se pages, a^ the ai^- -^.^ 

• ments by vrl^^l^l^y are sustained. Examine them 
in thp of^ripture and reason. If yo« cicn, 
answ#and r^te th^. ff you canaot, rtismsijo'dr 
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COyCLttSION. 



'^LE^Ai^Jiea^^he conclusi^ of^Je%ftWcr/' Well, 
a^ias^^n Jttready statW,Tnere aJ(rfwo great classes 
of truth, or lavr, which govern yue relation, and which 
are tor be kep^steadily in view iC in our investiga- 
tion of th^ s-ubject, we \5g>\]^di»- co^pJi&:ted to safe 




and saflsfacto^y ca^lusicn^ fi want of atjj^ntiori to 
which has, as we fmiik., gi-eatlj- contriji^ted to the 
^confusio^ajji4||^ess in which tj^ q^stion.' seems 
i^yet to involved._^ "Htdl ^ ♦ .# 

First Th^yi'arf the great es^ntial fSws of right 
a&d eternal rectitude, fh the senJi df initjutabie truth, 
?»,pertaimng to the tSist constitution of" thiigs. . 
^;jSecond, The grea^lawa? dtistianity, or the 
pnncijf'erof a remedial. go vcrffwcnt. 

The first law, or constitution *f things, d|^«nnines 
fery to be essentLaliy ^^Tong. 
The second law keeps up essentially the same idea, 
^"Ijttt directs how to manage tteit wrong when and 
where it is found in existence. 

This brief analysis seems to us to be Scriptural 
and rational, and as commending itself to the sober 
judgment of all men as such. 

Now, as it appears to us, the extremes of this ques- 
tion arc as follows : — 

The ultraism of abolition plants itself on unbending 
moral law, and measures the whoh question by this 
rule. This is correct, so far as ^ principle is, con- 
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cerned : and will equally apply to all other wrong 
principles which have obtained in the history of our 
fallen wodd. ButPis this tlie rule on which tlie Di- 
' vine,.,g<!Pv«rn^ent, as n(^v constitufied, proceeds? Is 
there no reg^d paid ^ the providenf!|i tircum- 
staihces'A^f (MT existence — our Ignorance, our una- 
voidable c«rin^j3£wn evilj &c. ? ^^%S> on 
other subjecH the /principles of a* mnedi^ g^a^^fV 
ment appl^^. bifF^h this subject there jB no gi'k^in 
any of its phases, ftr^aV's the Rev. E(f^*rard Smithj^ 
" Slavery is essentially ilfa.n-stealiQg%nder all ^^rcum- 
stance|^'' a^.As souWamning si^ and the 

person O5.p|r5ons conngpted tbepwlh-y-thougli, sofar 
as the circujMStajMie^vhich oil|itiated the evil, and by 
whicli it was fim made, an^ ^odf*0|»esiD be, an cle- 
ment oft^e-^ocia] ^d ci^n^lWatowe as inrtOcent at 
the angels m heaven— cannot have -a'placc in the 
Ch\irch of Gfidr therefore the aposfles nerer 
admitterf^dem t6 its corjiimunion and f^^wship. 

Pro-slax^eryisnf pl^ts itself on unlimited andlil^- 
sponsible grace; at^^aiims, in contr^ention of the 
law of i*pture and eternal rectitude, a Divine- right ifet 
practise on the principle ; and thus wholly over}idki|r 
the great design of the gofpcl, as a gracious expedieai 
to restore us back as fullj", in spirit and practice, tw 
primitive rectitude as is consistent \\i\h our fallen 
condition, — the consummation of which must, in its 
onward march, sweep away sla\ ery, and every other 
refuge of lies, which, under the dominion and preva- 
lence of sin, has obtained in the world. And also for- 
gets that the Gosj^el tolerates it temporarily, only in 
view of this reaction of grace, and holds us responsi- 
ble, as Christians, for the fulfilment of the law of na- 
ture and eternal rectitude as fully, both in spirit and 
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practice, as can be done in the providential circum- 
stances of our gracious existence : " That the righte- 
ousness of the law' might be fulfille<f in us ; who walk 
:^ not after tho^flesh,T}ut after tlite Spirit/' 4^ 

NoWjV .^? appears to uii^_thc trutl* lies ^tween 
these extr<^ntes. ^ht law judges the .^"haraeter of 
• ^very ;f^e gos}'>el, the circ^Cnstarfi^^-ef our con- 
n«t^ioS. it. "Tfie Jaw j^ocrfaim^th;^ flare's nght to 
freaibfii'; the %x5spel sliows us how, and ssets us to 
work, not by^ act? of violence, 1^ on principles cf 
moral ^odness, to Wing about^tliat freed^i. ' , 

This, §s^fore remsaf-ked, se^jNlfo'^is to tfe Ihe 
only ratiojial vi#w t^-^ciji takt o^this queStidn ; and 
hence the' ecclesiast^ar polity of ^flihodism, wkich, 
as before stattdf i^m rfi^tognition of loth these laws, 
den-ionstrStes her po^tionlblse Scriftural aM rational ; 
as well as the Tolly, not to say tbe^-^edness, of her 
' deti^ctors, 1)oth in the North and Soujh*' , ^ 

And how'wa have done. Not ih^t we rove said 
all m&t might be said ; nor yet ^at vre would claim 
ejs^iption fron> all imperfectioi\s^ither in style or 
M&tictent. This would be too much to expect in a 
lifedlWrritten mainly in the interval of hours snatehed 

fiftt the IsboiD's of the f>efd by day. or re?t by night, 
e simply mean that we have said what we have 
deemed necessary to place this question in a Scrip- 
turaJ and rational light before the Church and world ; 
and are unfeignedly conscious of not having design- 
edly attempted to pervert or suppress our sober con- 
victions of truth. 

That it shall escape censure, is not to be expected ; 
nor yet that the author's motives will not be im- 
pugned. We desire that it may be tried by the 
closest scrutiny, as to doctrine ; seftd if, when weighed 
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in ihe b^arices of the sanctuary arid reacon, it shall * 
be foancf vranling, that it may receive it< just de^si* 
merits. ' We ccymmend it to tfie rea-der, and #ontTrit 
it t*^s jfetj^ humbly pfl^ying that it may gubserre the^ i 
jj^ause^ trutS and rigMbousness ; and l^alBpalienlly "j^^'f 
awtil*je nerdict of calm., delibera^ ittePiigent pub- 




